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Labor, firms continue to combat mutual problems in 1985 
Competition, deregulation, and changes in products and consumer tastes confronted 
bargainers as management demanded two-tier wages and unions tried to save jobs 


Collective bargaining in 1986: cost pressures remain 
The bargaining calendar is heavy in industry but relatively light in State, local government; 
modest settlements and few strikes mark industrial background for labor negotiations 


State labor legislation enacted in 1985 
In a heavy legislative year, major laws were enacted in many traditional areas; 
new laws curb canvassing by children, require screening of day care personnel 


Changes in unemployment insurance legislation during 1985 
Nationally, the phaseout of Federal Supplemental Compensation was legislated; 
State developments included the creation of shared-work compensation plans 


Key workers’ compensation laws enacted by States in 1985 
A number of States made major revisions in benefit provisions and 16 established 
some form of coverage for police officers, firefighters, and emergency service aides 
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Labor Month 
In Review 


OCCUPATIONAL ILLNESS. Federal 
and State labor and health officials met in 
Albuquerque, NM, December 11 and 12, 


to explore ways of improving statistics on: 


diseases related to the workplace. The 
symposium featured speakers with 
backgrounds in economics, statistics, 
epidemiology, medicine, public health, 
law, management, and labor. It was the 
first symposium of its kind for the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, in which the 
National Center for Health Statistics 
(NCHS), Occupational Safety and Health 
Administration (OSHA), and the National 
Institute for Occupational Safety and 
Health (NIOSH) also participated. Some 
excerpts: 


Toney Anaya, governor of New Mexico: 
“‘Occupational disease and death result in 
profound human suffering and depletion 
of economic resources and deserve the 
same attention given to other causes of 
death and illness.’’ Anaya pointed to the 
particularly high risk of exposure which 
the proliferation of toxic and hazardous 
substances brought into the workplace 
after World War II. ‘‘Unfortunately, the 
greatest barrier to preventing occupa- 
tional exposures is that the cause of illness 
or death most often is not even recogniz- 
ed, let alone reported.’’ 


Janet Norwood, Commissioner of Labor 
Statistics: ‘‘The Bureau’s Annual Survey 
of Occupational Injuries and Illnesses 
provides comprehensive information on 
injuries and is useful in evaluating 
workplace safety, but the data do not 
adequately measure the health status of 
workers due to problems of detection, 
recognition, and causation. To improve 
measurement of occupational illness and 
disease, government will need the com- 
mitment and cooperation of workers, 
employers, physicians, insurance com- 
panies, and others involved.’’ 


Marcus Key, Professor of Epidemiology, 
University of Texas School of Public 
Health, outlined the history of occupa- 
tional medicine, identifying development 
phases of occupational health in the 
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United States, and describing the interac- 
tion of State labor and health depart- 
ments with the Federal Government in 
these activities. He proposed that we apply 
what is already known in this area and 
begin with appropriate follow-up studies 
on certain diseases or exposures. 


David Wegman, School of Public 
Health, University of California at Los 
Angeles, spoke on the recognition and 
diagnosis of occupational disease. He 
distinguished between ‘‘occupational’’ 
and ‘‘work-related’’ disease—the former 
more readily traceable to specific agents, 
the latter multifactorial in cause—and 
noted the importance of predisease 
medical screening and signs of biological 
changes for facilitating the recognition 
and diagnosis of occupational disease. 


Edward Baker, Assistant Director of 
NIOSH, listed some criteria for guiding oc- 
cupational health surveillance work and 
research. An important tool is the job- 
hazard matrix which might be used at the 
local level to facilitate the identification 
of occupational hazards and associated 
health risks. 


Joseph DuBois, of OSHA’s policy office 
spoke on three major data sources main- 


tained by OSHA: exposure sampling infor- 
mation required for the regulatory pro- 
cess; compliance data gathered through 
400 industrial hygiene inspections over 
the last 10 years; and data bases and 
sources maintained by OSHA’s Technical 
Data Center. He urged researchers and 
analysts to utilize these data. 


Manning Feinleib, Director of NCHS, 
presented an overview of the various 
surveys and statistical data bases of NCHS. 
Of particular interest to the symposium 
were the utility and scope of the National 
Health Interview Survey, the Health Ex- 
amination Surveys, and the National 
Health and Nutrition Examination 
Surveys. Even more significant, NCHS, in 
conjunction with the Heart, Lung, and 
Blood Institute and the Bureau of the 
Census, is conducting a prospective 
cohort study of about | million persons 
responding to the Current Population 
Survey to obtain important information 
on worker mortality over time. 


Proceedings of the symposium will be 
available later this year. Inquiries should 
be addressed to: OSHS, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Washington, D.C. 20212; 
telephone (202) 272-3467. a 


Changes in Current Labor Statistics 


This issue of the Monthly Labor Review introduces an expanded and revised Current 


Labor Statistics section. 


Major changes include new tables of comparative labor force, price, wage, and pro- 
ductivity indicators (1-3); export and import price indexes (36-41); international com- 
parisons (45-47); and occupational injury and illness data (48). The section omits some 
consumer and producer price detail which will continue to be published in the BLS 
periodicals CPI Detailed Report and Producer Price Indexes. 

Data in the new Current Labor Statistics tables are drawn directly from the Bureau’s 
LABSTAT data base, using two computer languages developed by BLS—Table Pro- 
ducing Language (TPL) and Print Control Language (PCL). The system for extracting 
the tables was developed by Victor Stotland and Steve Levenson of the Bureau’s Office 
of Technology and Operations Review and Cynthia Mabry of the Office of Publica- 
tions, with the participation of Gilbert Sturman, Chief of the Division of Production 
Services. Robert Fisher, Executive Editor of the Review, oversaw the project. BLS pro- 
gram offices, which manage the LABSTAT data base, cooperated closely. 

Where data were not available for inclusion in the Current Labor Statistics section of 
this issue, hyphens (-) appear in the data cells. Future issues will include these data. 

The editors invite comments and Suggestions from users of the Current Labor 


Statistics section. 


Labor and management continue 
to combat mutual problems in 1985 


Competition, deregulation, and changes in products 

and consumer tastes were among problems facing bargainers; 
management demanded two-tier wages, lump-sum payments, 
and alternatives to traditional health plans, while 

labor focused on preserving jobs and aiding displaced workers 


GEORGE RUBEN 


Labor-management relations in 1985 were about the same as 
they have been since 1982. Wage settlements continued to 
be modest, because of management’s pressure for restraint 
to aid in overcoming competitive problems. Union priorities 
focused on preserving jobs or aiding displaced workers. 
Continued moderate increases in consumer prices and em- 
ployment enhanced the bargaining environment. Major col- 
lective bargaining settlements (involving 1,000 workers or 
more) reached in private industry during the first 9 months 
of the year provided for wage adjustments averaging 2.9 
percent annually over the life of the contract, compared with 
3.4 percent the last time the same parties negotiated, gener- 
ally 2 to 3 years ago.! 

The competitive problems that have caused the diffi- 
culties in some industries in recent years include increasing 
penetration of U.S. markets by foreign competitors, aided 
by lower production costs and the “strong dollar’ that has 
hindered domestic firms’ ability to sell abroad; intense com- 
petition among companies in the deregulated transportation 
industries; and changes in production and distribution meth- 
ods, and in customer preferences. All of these foreign and 
domestic pressures forced employers to extend their cost 
control measures beyond wage restraint, as they closed mar- 
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ginal facilities, cut employment, and adopted new technol- 
ogy and processes. 

At the bargaining table, labor and management continued 
to adopt “two-tier” compensation systems to limit labor cost 
increases. Such systems provide for permanent or temporary 
lowering of wages and/or benefits for new employees while 
maintaining or increasing compensation for workers already 
on the payroll. Despite unions’ contention that the systems 
are not good for morale, two tiers are acceptable to current 
employees when the only other method of aiding an em- 
ployer would be to cut or freeze compensation for all em- 
ployees. Unions’ concern about morale stems from the fact 
that employees will be compensated at different levels for 
the same work and because of the problems that could de- 
velop when the lower tier workers in a bargaining situation 
attain majority control. 

In 1985, two-tier systems were adopted in major settle- 
ments covering 700,000 workers (already on the payroll), 
compared with 800,000 workers in 1984. These totals are 
based on a definition of “two-tier” that includes both tempo- 
rary and permanent systems. Some analysts would not in- 
clude temporary systems because new employees do attain 
parity with current employees after a specified period. Of 
course, any system, whether temporary or “permanent,” is 
subject to modification or elimination in a future settlement. 

Another cost-saving approach that continued in 1985 was 
the adoption of lump-sum payments in lieu of specified 
wage increases. Typically, a 3-year contract with such a 
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provision might provide for one specified wage increase and 
two lump-sum payments, or two specified wage increases 
and one lump-sum payment, at | year intervals. One cost 
savings to employers results because lump-sum payments 
may not be taken into account in calculating the level of 
certain benefits such as pensions. 

During 1985, major settlements for at least 700,000 
workers established lump-sum payments, compared with 
800,000 in 1984. 

The third approach to holding down cost increases is 
adoption of contract provisions intended to hold down em- 
ployer costs for health insurance. Typical measures include 
offering alternatives to “traditional” plans, requiring second 
opinions before nonemergency surgery, monitoring hospital 
stays and procedures, and increasing employee deductibles 
and co-insurance payments. During 1985, such measures 
were adopted in major settlements for at least 400,000 work- 
ers, compared with at least 500,000 in 1984. 

These and other solutions to the problems faced by the 
employers and unions that bargained in 1985 reflected at- 
tempts by the parties to accommodate each other’s needs. 


Automobiles 

Profits at General Motors Corp., Ford Motor Co., and 
Chrysler Corp. continued at high levels during the first 
9 months of the year, but these companies and the other 
domestic vehicle producers continued to operate under a 
variety of economic forces that precluded any clear projec- 
tion of their eventual role in the increasingly international- 
ized industry. Some important developments in 1985 in- 
cluded continuation of the Japanese producers’ voluntary 
limit on exports to the United States, but at a higher level; 
some shifting of their sales emphasis from small, low profit 
vehicles to the larger, higher profit vehicles that had been 
the province of U.S. producers; expansion of the Japanese 
presence in the U.S. both in vehicle and parts production; a 
growing number of joint ventures between domestic and 
foreign producers, using facilities located here or abroad; 
and the movement of new nations into the U.S. market. 
From the viewpoint of the United Auto Workers, the domi- 
nant union in domestic automobile manufacturing, some of 
these events raised the possibility of further erosion of mem- 
bership, while others offered opportunities for joining U.S. 
manufacturers in attempts to cut the share of the market held 
by foreign firms, and organizing their employees in the 
United States. 


Chrysler agreement. The largest settlement in the indus- 
try, involving 70,000 workers, was at Chrysler Corp., 
where the UAW negotiated a return to compensation parity 
with GM and Ford. However, the new Chrysler agreement 
will expire in September 1988, a year after the Ford and GM 
agreements, raising the possibility of future divergences on 
wages and benefits. From the 1950’s until 1979 when 
Chrysler and the UAW negotiated the first of several conces- 
sionary contracts to relieve the company’s financial diffi- 
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culties, the three companies had common contract expira- 
tion dates and virtually identical wage and benefit 
provisions. The company negotiator said the differing expi- 
ration was vital because it will enable Chrysler—a consider- 
ably smaller company with a narrower product line—to 
tailor contracts to its own needs. 

The Chrysler workers’ determination to regain parity was 
impelled by Chrysler’s return to profitability that began in 
1983. At that time, the workers negotiated a narrowing of 
the disparity. In 1984, Chrysler earned a record $2.4 billion 
profit, followed by $1.42 billion in the first 9 months of 
1985. 

The 1985 settlement, which ended a 2-week strike, pro- 
vided for an average 2.25-percent immediate wage increase, 
an October 1986 lump-sum payment equal to 2.25 percent 
of each employee’s earnings during the preceding 12 
months, and a 3-percent pay increase in September 1987. A 
union official said the 3-percent increase was important 
because, “it becomes the pattern for the first year” of the 
contracts to be negotiated at Ford and GM in 1987. 

The provision for automatic quarterly cost-of-living pay 
adjustments was revised to match that at GM and Ford—1 
cent an hour for each 0.26-point movement in the BLS Con- 
sumer Price Index for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical 
Workers (1967 = 100), subject to a 24-cent diversion from 
the allowance over the contract term to help offset benefit 
cost increases. 

In a partial return of the compensation concessions of 
1979-82, Chrysler agreed to immediate payments of $2,120 
to employees, $1,000 to retirees, and $600 to surviving 
spouses. 

The workers, who had given up a profit-sharing plan in 
1983 (before any payouts) in exchange for increases in 
hourly pay, will receive $500 payments in each of the first 
2 years in lieu of profit-sharing distributions. As part of their 
1988 bargaining on a new contract, the parties will establish 
a profit-sharing plan that will assure a first-year payment of 
at least $500. In a change that was technically not part of the 
contract, Chrysler agreed to give the employees immediate 
access to the 183.8 shares of company stock they had been 
credited with in 1982 in return for their compensation con- 
cessions. The shares, valued at $6,900 at the time of the 
1985 settlement, previously were available to employees 
only when they retired or quit their jobs. 

Other terms included: 


e A lengthening of the pay progression schedule for new 
employees, matching the changes negotiated at GM and 
Ford. 

e A $187 million Chrysler obligation to a new Job Security 
Program similar to that at the other companies. 

e Further discussions on Chrysler’s demand for a reduction 
in the number of job classifications, which the company 
contended was vital to increasing productivity. 


e Immediate increases in pensions to the GM-Ford level, 
with a provision that Chrysler workers will also automat- 
ically gain any pension improvements scheduled for the 
first year of the 1987 Ford and GM contracts. 


GM’s Saturn project. GM announced it would proceed with 
its Saturn project, a $3.5 billion attempt to eliminate the cost 
advantages of foreign small car producers. The new, wholly 
owned production subsidiary, to be located in Spring Hill, 
TN, will feature state-of-the-art manufacturing methods and 
a variety of changes in labor-management relations probably 
never before achieved in one contract. 

The initial accord between Saturn and the UAW, which 
does not have a set expiration date, but can be amended or 
terminated at any time, provides for: 


e Permanent job security for at least 80 percent of the 
employees, with the other employees subject to layoff 
only under “catastrophic” conditions to be jointly de- 
fined by the company and unions. 

e A cooperative work structure comprising work unit 
members (individuals), work units (integrated groups of 
about 6 to 15 members), several intermediate joint bod- 
ies and, at the top, a joint Strategic Advisory Committee 
responsible for long-range planning. 

e Annual salaries for production workers, rather than the 
usual payment by the hour. During the period ending 
1 year after production of the first for-sale vehicle, an- 
nual salaries will be equivalent to $13.45 an hour for 
operating technicians and $15.49 for skilled technicians. 
During this period, workers also will receive quarterly 
payments reflecting compensation changes for UAW- 
represented workers at other GM plants. Thereafter, an- 
nual salaries will be calculated according to an hourly 
rate equal to 80 percent of the average of five domestic 
producers. The resulting salarie$, which will be subject 
to periodic adjustment by the Strategic Advisory Com- 
mittee, will be supplemented by a reward system under 
which members can earn more or less than comparable 
GM employees, depending on such factors as the attain- 
ment of individual and group production objectives and 
the profits available for distribution. 

e Establishment of a single job classification for produc- 
tion workers and three to five classifications for skilled 
workers. 

e Elimination of time clocks and separate cafeteria and 
parking facilities for manufacturing and office workers. 


GM-Toyota joint venture. In California, New United 
Motor Manufacturing, Inc., and the UAW negotiated an ini- 
tial contract for 1,200 workers. New United is a joint ven- 
ture of GM and Toyota Motor Corp., using Toyota methods 
to produce vehicles for sale by both corporations. This 
agreement, like the Saturn agreement, calls for increased 
cooperation between management and the UAW. One provi- 
sion cited as “unprecedented” by the union, requires New 


United to take “affirmative action,” including reducing 
salaries of officers and management employees and return- 
ing to the bargaining unit any work that had been contracted 
out, before laying off UAW-represented employees. Other 
terms included: wage rates of $13.28 for assemblers and 
$15.95 for top-rated skilled workers, slightly higher than at 
GM and Ford; cost-of-living pay adjustment and benefit pro- 
visions similar to Ford and GM employees; a 30-minute paid 
lunch period, unique to the industry; joint committees to 
resolve problems resulting from employee inability to meet 
output standards, to implement a comprehensive health care 
program, and to investigate the circumstances of potential 
discharges or suspensions of workers; and seniority as the 
determining factor in transfer and reassignments, if other 
factors are equal. 


American Motors. Unlike the other U.S. producers, 
Amercian Motors Corp. was still suffering from a sales 
slowdown in 1985, losing $118.5 million during the first 
9 months and holding only 2 percent of the market. Under 
these conditions, and a company threat to close its Milwau- 
kee and Kenosha, wl, plants, the 8,000 Auto Workers 
agreed to cut compensation to the level of GM and Ford. In 
return, American Motors agreed to keep the plants open for 
the remaining life of its only two car models, the subcom- 
pact Encore and Alliance. The company, which is 46 per- 
cent owned by the Renault automobile firm of France, indi- 
cated that further concessions will be needed if it begins 
producing the larger cars that have become more popular in 
the wake of stabilized fuel prices. 

The concessions included pay cuts averaging 60 cents an 
hour, reductions in paid vacations, decreases in the number 
of company-paid union stewards, and changes in work 
rules. AMC did agree to a Job Security Program similar to 
those negotiated at Ford and GM in 1984, and to three lump- 
sum payments during the 3-year agreement. 

Earlier in 1985, AMC and the UAW negotiated a contract 
for the company’s profitable Jeep production plant in 
Toledo, OH, that was similar to the Ford and GM contracts. 
(See Monthly Labor Review, December 1984, pp. 46-49.) 


Mazda to open plant in U.S. Ina settlement with Mazda 
Motor Co., the UAW agreed to compensation levels lower 
than in the Ford and GM contracts to induce Mazda to locate 
some production in the United States, rather than continuing 
to produce all its vehicles in J apan. The new plant, in Flat 
Rock, MI, is expected to have an advantage of about $6 an 
hour when it opens in 1987. A union official said the con- 
cession was granted “to keep jobs for our people.” The plant 
is expected to produce 240,000 cars a year. 


Transportation 

In 1985, there were contract settlements in three major 
transportation industries: trucking and airlines—which 
shared problems resulting from deregulation—and rail- 
roads, which had their own problems, including outmoded 
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equipment and facilities, competition from trucking, and 
some work rules that originated in the days of steam 
locomotives. 


Airlines. As 1984 closed, so did the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, which until recently had regulated airline route allo- 
cations, fares, and other aspects of the industry. The closing 
was mandated by the Airline Deregulation Act of 1978, 
which did provide for the Department of Transportation to 
continue limited activities, such as negotiating international 
matters with foreign nations. 

As a result of the deregulation, the industry has been 
going through a period of adjustment, including the entry of 
new firms, mergers, cutbacks in employment, and some 
heated collective bargaining over employer calls for conces- 
sionary settlements to aid their financial condition. 

In collective bargaining settlements during the year— 


e United Airlines, the Nation’s largest air carrier, and the 
Air Line Pilots agreed on a 4-year contract, ending a 
29-day strike. The contract provided for a two-tier pay 
system under which new employees would receive 40 
percent less than pay levels in the old agreeement. The 
system will run for 5 years and then be subject to binding 
arbitration if the parties are unable to agree on its contin- 
uance or modification. All pilots will receive a 9.5- 
percent pay increase over the term. 

e American Airlines and the Allied Pilots Association 
agreed on a pay adjustment to narrow the differential 
between new and incumbent employees resulting from a 
two-tier system adopted in 1983. In addition, 4,500 pi- 
lots—new and incumbent—received a 4-percent increase 
to bring them up to the level of American’s major com- 
petitors. In the settlement, negotiated under a reopening 
provision, the pilots agreed to work overtime in certain 
months, if necessary. Previously, the pilots could not fly 
more than 75 hours in a month, which had forced Amer- 
ican to cut flights in two recent months because the pilots 
had used up their flying time. 

e American Airlines and the Transport Workers negotiated 
a 3'/2-year agreement that provided for $500 lump-sum 
payments on September 1, 1985, and March 1, 1986; a 
$1,000 payment on March 1, 1987; a 5-percent wage 
increase on March 5, 1988, and a 9-year progression 
schedule for workers hired during the prior contract (the 
schedule remained at 12 years for workers hired during 
the 1985 contract term). The accord covered 12,500 me- 
chanics and other ground service employees. 

e Pan American World Airways and the Air Line Pilots 
agreed on a 32-month contract that provided for wage 
increases totaling about 25 percent. 

e Pan Am and the Transport Workers settled for 6,000 
ground-service workers, ending a 27-day strike. Wages 
were increased about 20 percent, including a 14.5- 
percent increase scheduled for 1982 that was deferred to 
aid the company. Employees also received one-time 
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bonuses of $1,000 or $600, the pay progression schedule 
was stretched to 7 years (from 3 or 4) for new employees, 
job assignments were broadened, and Pan Am was per- 
mitted to hire more part-time employees. 

e Pan Am and the Independent Flight Attendants agreed on 
a 3-year contract that provided for wage increases totaling 
about 21.5 percent, including a 12-percent pay increase 
scheduled under prior contracts but deferred to aid the 
company. The accord, covering 5,700 employees, also 
established lower pay rates for new employees. 


Elsewhere in the industry, the Air Line Pilots’ 2-year-old 
strike against Continental Airlines ended on October 31 by 
order of a U.S. bankruptcy judge. The order came after 
2 weeks of discussions in which representatives of the air- 
line and the union agreed on seniority protection for strikers 
who return to work at Continental and severance pay for 
those who do not. 

The strike began when Continental, after declaring 
bankruptcy, resumed operations, cut pay about 40 percent 
and hired new employees. The Machinists union and the 
Union of Flight Attendants, Local 1, also participated in the 
walkout but returned to work under Continental terms in 
April. A union official said one reason for the return was 
that “financially our members could not deal with it any 
longer.” The mechanics and related employees received $70 
a week strike pay from their union and the flight attendants 
received nothing from theirs, and the pilots received $2,400 
a month. 

In September, Continental filed a plan for emerging from 
bankruptcy protection, after earning $50.3 million in 1984 
and $50.4 million in the first half of 1985. 

In apparent reaction to its experience in the United Air- 
lines and Continental Airlines strikes, the Air Line Pilots 
Association announced plans to build a $100 million “war 
chest” to repel employer attacks on the wages and benefits 
of its members. The fund, to be used for such purposes as 
strike benefits to the union’s members and loans and grants 
to other supporting unions, will be accumulated by increas- 
ing dues to 2.35 percent of income, from 1.35 percent. 


Trucking. The trucking companies and the Teamsters 
union negotiated under the same conditions as in the 1982 
talks: continuing business and job terminations resulting 
from the influx of thousands of firms into the industry since 
the 1980 deregulation. Generally, the entering firms are 
nonunion and have lower operating costs than members of 
Trucking Management, Inc., and other employer associa- 
tions that bargain with the Teamsters. The organized indus- 
try’s problems are illustrated by the fact that Trucking Man- 
agement, Inc. had 487 member companies in 1979, 286 in 
1982, and only 35 in 1985. (Part of the drop resulted from 
some companies’ decision to join other associations or bar- 
gain independently with the union.) 

The April settlement, ratified by a 62,296 to 54,873 vote, 
addressed members’ concern over the growing number of 


some companies’ decision to join other associations or bar- 
gain independently with the union.) 

The April settlement, ratified by a 62,296 to 54,873 vote, 
addressed members’ concern over the growing number of 
unionized firms opening nonunion trucking subsidiaries. 
The new job security provisions provide that— 


e Employers may not divert work performed by Teamsters 
to any other corporate entity or operation controlled by 
the employer or the employer’s parent company. 

e Employers may not farm out dock work except as allowed 
by past practice. 

e When employer business expansions include terminals 
adjoining theirs, all employees working at the new termi- 
nal will automatically be covered by the union’s National 
Master Freight Agreement. If the added terminal is not 
adjacent, the employees will be covered by the agreement 
only if a majority sign cards authorizing Teamsters repre- 
sentation. 

e Grievances over application of job security provisions 
will be processed under an accelerated procedure. 


In the economic area, the 3-year contract provided for an 
April wage increase of 50 cent an hour which included 
31 cents which would have been payable if the settlement 
had provided for a cost-of-living adjustment based on the 
formula in the preceding agreement, which expired on 
March 31. Similarly, there will be 50-cent wage increases 
on April 1 of 1986 and 1987 each including 31 cents desig- 
nated as a cost-of-living adjustment, but not actually contin- 
gent on the movement of the Consumer Price Index. (Equiv- 
alent increases applied to over-the-road drivers, who are 
paid on a mileage basis.) Under the 1982 contract, the 
employees did not receive a specified pay increase, and all 
but 47 cents of the $1.40 in automatic annual cost-of-living 
adjustments (based on the movement of the CPI) was di- 
verted to help employers defray the cost of maintaining 
pension and health and welfare benefits. 

New employees are to be paid 70 percent of the top rate 
for their job and progress to the top rate in three equal annual 
steps over a 3-year period. Opponents of the settlement 
called this a two-tier pay system that shortchanged new 
employees and could have a divisive effect on morale. The 
union contended that it was not a true two-tier system be- 
cause the lower pay is not permanent. 

The pay rate for all casual employees was reduced to $11 
an hour immediately (from $13.21); it will rise to $11.50 on 
April 1, 1986, and to $12 on April 1, 1987. As before, they 
will not receive benefits. 

Later in the year, 20,000 drivers of automobile-hauling 
trucks ratified a 3-year contract, ending a 19-day strike. 
Terms for these drivers also represented by the Teamsters, 
included $1.80 an hour in specified wage increases; contin- 
uation of the provision for automatic annual cost-of-living 
adjustments, but payable only to the extent that a calculated 
adjustment exceeds 70 cents; and increased local union con- 


trol over whether employers should be granted reduced pay 
rates on “back hauls”—instances in which drivers deliver a 
load of vehicles to a destination and are able to obtain a load 
of vehicles for the return trip. 


Railroads. Bargaining in the railroad industry seemed to 
be more drawn-out than usual, as talks that began early in 
1984 appeared likely to extend into 1986 for some of the 12 
unions. The unhurried pace of negotiations in the industry 
results from the Railway Labor Act assurance of retroactiv- 
ity of economic terms to the date specified in bargaining 
notices served by unions and management. The first settle- 
ment in 1985 was between the United Transportation Union 
and the National Railway Labor Conference for 90,000 op- 
erating employees. Based on past practice, relevant provi- 
sions of the agreement would serve as a pattern for the other 
unions. 

The agreement, negotiated and ratified in October, re- 
solved a major issue by providing that the 6,000 firemen and 
2,000 hostlers (railyard train operators) would be phased out 
through attrition. This approach followed the recommenda- 
tions of an emergency board appointed by President Reagan 
to study the issue. In June, the union and the Conference had 
negotiated wage and benefit contract changes, and a provi- 
sion for further bargaining on the firemen-hostlers phaseout 
issue, subject to binding arbitration if they could not reach 
agreement. The firemen and hostlers rejected this accord, 
apparently because of incorrect reports that their jobs would 
be eliminated by November 1, 1985. As a result, terms for 
all 90,000 workers were rejected because union procedures 
require that settlements be approved by all eight operating 
crafts in the union. 

Rail management had been seeking elimination of fire- 
men’s jobs for a number of years, contending that they have 
no useful function. During the days of steam locomotives, 
which ended about 25 years ago, the firemen shoveled coal 
into the boiler. 

Other terms, which were essentially identical in the re- 
jected and approved agreements, included— 


e A six-stage total wage increase of about 10.5 percent (an 
average of about $1.37 an hour), beginning with a 
l-percent increase on November 1, 1985, and ending 
with a 2.25-percent increase on January 1, 1988. 

e A $565 lump-sum payment in lieu of making the initial 
wage increase retroactive to the July 1, 1984, effective 
date specified in the contract amendment notices. 

e Continuation of the provision for automatic cost-of-living 
pay adjustments, payable only to the extent that the calcu- 
lated amounts exceed the specified wage increases effec- 
tive on the same dates, and also subject to maximum 
limits. 

e An 8-percent increase in the distances crew members 
must travel during a work shift to qualify for a basic unit 
of pay, with pay calculations to be based on presettlement 
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rates, rather than reflecting the 10.5-percent negotiated 
raise. (Management had pressed for larger increases in qual- 
ifying distance, contending that the original requirements 
set during the days of slower steam locomotives, now re- 
sulted in excessive earnings for some employees.) 

e A 5-year pay progression schedule for new employees, 

compared with the previous 1-year schedule. 
e Elimination of cabooses on certain types of freight trains. 


Elsewhere in the railroad industry, Conrail and the vari- 
ous unions negotiated a 12.5-percent pay increase retroac- 
tive to July 1, 1984. This partly restored the earnings the 
employees gave up in 1981 when they agreed to an immedi- 
ate 12.5-percent pay cut. Meanwhile, the U.S. Department 
of Transportation continues efforts to sell its 85 percent 
share of Conrail. (The remaining 15 percent was distributed 
to the employees when they agreed to wage concessions.) 


Electrical equipment 

Preserving jobs was the major issue in negotiations be- 
tween a coalition of unions and the General Electric Co. and 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. According to the unions, since 
the 1982 settlement their membership had dropped to 
80,000, from 100,000, at GE and to 34,000, from 41,000, 
at Westinghouse. Much of the reduction occurred because 
of the termination of some types of products, such as lamps 
(at both companies) and consumer appliances (at Westing- 
house). 

The lead-off GE settlement, which came at the June 30 
expiration of the 1982 contracts, contained several provi- 
sions intended to preserve jobs and incomes of workers 
affected by production cutbacks. The contract called for: 


e Increasing recall rights to 5 years for workers laid off 
after 1 year of service (previously, recall rights ranged 
from | year for employees with | to 2 years of service to 
5 years for those with 5 or more years). 

e Extending coverage of the recall program to employees 
laid off as much as 6 months prior to announcement of a 
plant closing. 

e Extending laid-off workers’ transfer rights to any of up to 
three GE plants within 250 miles of the plant where the 
layoff occurred. 

e Increasing the pay-rate guarantee to 39 weeks, from 26, 
for workers transferred to lower rated jobs as a result of 
layoffs. 

e Revising the pension plan to extend benefit eligibility to 
more employees hit by cutbacks and to raise the benefits. 
(“Normal” pensions also were increased.) 

e Instituting an agency shop provision requiring all present 
and future employees to join the union or pay the union 
an amount equal to the union dues. This means that an 
additional 3,000 to 4,000 workers at GE will pay for union 
services. 


Other provisions of the 3-year contracts included an im- 
mediate lump-sum payment and a type of two-tier system 
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under which new employees will have to wait 8 months 
longer to attain the maximum pay rate for their job (the 
lump-sum payment was equal to 3 percent of the employee’s 
hourly pay rate multiplied by 2,080, the number of hours the 
workers were expected to be compensated for in the first 
contract year), 3-percent specified wage increases in the 
second and third years and revision of the cost-of-living pay 
formula in the third year to provide for semiannual adjust- 
ments calculated at 1 cent an hour for each 0. 15-percent rise 
in the BLS Consumer Price Index for Urban Wage Earners 
and Clerical workers (the existing formula of 1 cent for each 
0.175-percent movement in the index continued during the 
first 2 years), and improved benefits, such as normal pen- 
sions and health insurance modified to provide for pre- 
certification of hospital admission, reviews to determine the 
appropriate length of stay and the level of care, and require- 
ments that patients obtain second opinions prior to certain 
surgical procedures. 

The terms of the settlement at Westinghouse in late July 
were essentially identical to those at GE. 


Farm and construction equipment 

Domestic farm and construction equipment producers and 
their employees continued to experience difficulties during 
the year, resulting from the growing internationalization of 
production and sales and world-wide production overcapac- 
ity, particularly in view of the continuing slump in the U.S. 
farm economy. The fact that only International Harvester 
bargained in 1985 was indicative of the breakup of pattern 
bargaining in the farm and construction equipment industry, 
as management and the UAW attempt to deal with the vary- 
ing difficulties afflicting the companies. Management at- 
tempted to cope with difficulties in the industry in several 
ways: 


e Caterpillar Tractor Co., the world’s largest producer of 
construction equipment now facing a growing challenge 
from Komatsu Ltd. of Japan, continued an austerity pro- 
gram that by yearend was expected to reduce its salaried 
work force by 20 percent, or 6,200 employees, from the 
1982 level and its hourly work force by 34 percent, or 
18,000 employees. The company also adopted a new 
method for determining pension liabilities, resulting in a 
second quarter expenditure $26 million lower than for the 
second quarter of 1984. 

e Allis-Chalmers Corp., also operating at a loss, closed two 
plants and sold its remaining farm equipment business to 
a subsidiary of Klookmen-Humboldt-Deutz AG of West 
Germany. 

e International Harvester Co., the only major farm equip- 
ment company to bargain in 1985, settled with the Auto 
Workers on terms that continued even after the business 
was sold to Tenneco Inc.’s J.I. Case Co. unit. The 3-year 
accord restored some of the concessions the workers had 
accepted in 1982. Under a new Job Content Protection 
Program featured in the contract, if straight-time hours 


worked by UAW members in a product line decline from one 
6-month period to the next, the company must reduce over- 
time hours; cut contracting out of work that had previously 
been performed by UAW-represented workers; or compen- 
sate workers in training and retaining programs at regular 
straight-time rates. 


After Case purchased the Harvester plants, it negotiated 
changes in contract terms with the UAW to attain uniformity 
with other Case plants already under UAW contracts. 


Rubber 

Bargaining between the major rubber companies and the 
United Rubber Workers was calm and conciliatory, and 
resulted in wage and benefit gains for the 36,000 workers. 
A major reason for the ready attainment of settlements was 
that the companies were operating at a profit, in contrast to 
the 1982 bargaining round when the industry was in a severe 
sales slump. 

The bargaining on national wage and benefit provisions 
formally began in March, but there was an important earlier 
development: In December 1984, Uniroyal, Inc., and the 
Rubber Workers negotiated a comprehensive cost- 
containment health care plan to accompany the parties 1985 
settlement on wages and other benefits. Costs of the existing 
health care plans, financed by the companies, reportedly 
ranged from $2.25 to $2.75 an hour and were rising 8 to 10 
percent a year. 

Health care cost containment was to be accomplished at 
Uniroyal by such measures as requiring: “precertification” 
review for nonemergency hospital confinements; second 
surgical opinions for certain operations, outpatient x-ray and 
laboratory tests for nonemergency surgery, and filling of 
most prescriptions through a mail order drug service. 

There were some variations in the cost-containment ap- 
proaches at the other companies. For example, at Goodyear 
Tire and Rubber Co., workers can choose either a compre- 
hensive medical plan that includes a savings program or a 
“medical” necessity program featuring no deductibles or 
employee co-payments. Goodyear also established a well- 
ness program,” featuring periodic health examinations, au- 
tomobile seat belt usage campaigns, smoking cessation clin- 
ics, and stress reduction assistance. 

As for wages, the agreements provided for specified in- 
creases totaling 43 cents an hour and for continuation of the 
provision for automatic quarterly cost-of-living adjust- 
ments. Benefit changes included a $3.50 increase, to $20, 
in the pension rate for each year of service. 

For the third consecutive bargaining round, B.F. 
Goodrich Co. settled first on overall terms, followed by 
Goodyear, Firestone Tire and Rubber Co., and Uniroyal. 

At the local level, there were layoffs and plant closings as 
the companies continued their efforts to increase their 90 
percent plant utilization rate. In line with this, employees of 
Goodrich’s Tuscaloosa, AL, plant agreed to a 7-day-a-week 
operation of the plant. Under such utilization plans, which 
now apply to 44 of 51 tire plants in the industry, employees’ 


schedules are rearranged so that the plant can be operated on 
weekends at straight-time pay rates. The change also results 
in an increase in the number of employees. 

The Rubber Workers union was unsuccessful in a Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board representation election at Fire- 
stone’s only nonunion tire plant, in Wilson, NC. Out of 
1,207 employees eligible to participate, 824 voted for “no 
union” and 311 voted for the union. Managers of the 11- 
year-old plant did not actively oppose the union because a 
provision of the Rubber Workers-Firestone master contract 
requires company neutrality during organizing campaigns. 
Textiles, apparel 

These related industries continued to suffer from the same 
problems: increasing imports, leading to cutbacks in domes- 
tic production and employment. According to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, 250,000 domestic textile and apparel 
jobs have been lost during the 10 years ending in 1984, 
while the annual value of imported clothing and textiles 
grew from $3.8 billion to $18 billion. 

Noting the condition of the apparel industry, Ladies Gar- 
ment Workers’ President Sol Chaikin described their settle- 
ment for 100,000 women’s outerwear workers, “as compar- 
atively the best agreement we’ve signed for many, many 
contracts.” The 3-year agreement, negotiated in May, de- 
ferred the initial 6-percent pay increase to June 1986, to be 
followed by a 5-percent increase in June 1987. The provi- 
sion for automatic cost-of-living pay reviews (which had not 
triggered any adjustments during the 3-year term of the 1982 
agreement) was continued and employer financing of bene- 
fits was increased by 1 percent of payroll. The 1982 contract 
had provided for a total of $1.10 an hour in specified pay 
increases, bringing average pay to $6 - $6.50, according to 
the union. 

In the men’s and boys’ clothing industry, the Clothing 
and Textile Workers settled for 100,000 shirt, cotton gar- 
ment and pants workers. The 3-year accord provided for a 
lump-sum payment of $500 in September 1985, followed by 
a payment in November 1987 equal to 6.5 percent of indi- 
vidual employee’s basic earnings during the preceding 12 
months. Other provisions included a 25-cent-an-hour wage 
increase, an 11th paid holiday, and a requirement that em- 
ployers give adequate notice of plant closings, or be subject 
to damage awards set by arbitrators. 

Lum-sum payments in lieu of specified pay increases also 
were a feature of the Clothing and Textile Workers settle- 
ment for 56,000 workers in the men’s and boys’ tailored 
clothing industry. The 3-year contract with the Clothing 
Manufacturers Association provided for payments of $500 
in December 1985 and $600 a year later. In addition to an 
11th paid holiday and increases in pensions, the contract 
also provided for establishment of a committee of manage- 
ment, union, and community leaders to study competitive 
conditions, structural changes, and other developments in 
the industry. 
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In the southern textile industry, the Clothing and Textile 
Workers Union had mixed results. The union settled with 
J. P. Stevens & Co. for the second time since 1980, when 
the parties ended their long battle over the union’s organiz- 
ing campaign. However, since the 1980 peace treaty, the 
union has not been able to expand the number of Stevens 
employees it represents. The Clothing and Textile Workers 
also suffered a 1985 setback at Cannon Mills Co., where 
5,982 employees voted no to union representation, and 
3,530 voted yes. 

According to the Clothing and Textile Union, its settle- 
ment with nine J. P. Stevens plants in Eastern North Caro- 
lina did not provide for any increase in the $6.80 hourly 
average pay because the union was more interested in pro- 
tecting job security. (Several weeks after the settlement, 
Stevens sold its bath and bedding operations—about 80 
percent of its assets—to Fieldcrest Mills to “reduce the 
exposure” of the company to cheap imports.) The job secu- 
rity provisions included extended recall rights after layoffs, 
increased severance pay, improved training programs, and 
a requirement that the company give more notice of the sale 
or closing of plants. There also were improvements in med- 
ical benefits and paid vacations. 

Elsewhere in the industry, the closing of the Nation’s 
largest rayon mill in Front Royal, VA, was averted when 
1,500 employees of Avtex Fibers agreed to a reduction in 
labor costs. The $1-an-hour cut in pay and reductions in paid 
vacations and possible automatic cost-of-living adjustments 
makes the plant “very, very competitive,” according to the 
company president. Avtex guaranteed that the decrease in 
compensation would be repaid to the employees, with inter- 
est, even if the plant is closed or sold. 


Steel 

Despite the generally favorable state of the economy, the 
steel industry remained in a recession as a result of world- 
wide overcapacity, leading to widespread price cutting. This 
led to bankruptcy filings at Wheeling-Pittsburgh Steel Corp. 
and other companies; plant closings and cutbacks; conces- 
sionary settlements by workers at some plants; layoffs and 
compensation cuts for nonunion employees; and a termina- 
tion of the industry’s coordinated approach to collective 
bargaining that has prevailed since 1956. 

The decision to terminate joint bargaining with the United 
Steelworkers was made by the five remaining Coordinating 
Committee Steel companies—U.S. Steel Corp., Bethlehem 
Steel Corp., LTV Steel Co., Armco Inc., and Inland Steel 
Corp. When the unified approach was initiated, there were 
12 companies in the employer association; but the number 
dwindled over the years as a result of withdrawals and 
mergers. J. Bruce Johnston, U.S. Steel vice president and 
chairman of the association, said the action reflected “the 
unprecedented change in the American steel marketplace,” 
including inroads by foreign semi-finished steel, and other 
types, that is often subsidized by governments, joint ven- 
tures between domestic and foreign producers, and financial 
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losses by member companies. He maintained that the United 
Steelworkers abandonment of pattern bargaining had re- 
sulted in less costly settlements at some companies that 
placed the coordinating companies at a cost disadvantage. 

Steelworkers’ President Lynn Williams declined to dis- 
cuss the union’s future bargaining strategy. He did say that 
the union would not permit concessions resulting from its 
continuing negotiations with financially beleaguered 
Wheeling-Pittsburgh Steel Corp. to serve as a pattern for 
1986 settlements with other companies. 

A series of events in the crisis at Wheeling-Pittsburgh 
began when the company initiated unsuccessful labor cost 
reduction negotiations with the union, declared bankruptcy 
and then abrogated the existing contract; was then hit by the 
first major strike in the industry since the 116-day stoppage 
that began in 1959 and finally negotiated a concessionary 
contract with union. 

When the negotiations began in late 1984, the workers 
rejected Wheeling-Pittsburgh’s offer of shares of company 
stock in return for canceling the scheduled restoration of 
wage and benefit cuts negotiated early in 1983. (In a 1982 
settlement, the workers had accepted stock in return for cuts 
in compensation.) Negotiations then continued intermit- 
tently, without progress. Finally, in April, the company 
filed for protection from creditors under Chapter 11 of the 
Federal Bankruptcy Code, which gives a company the op- 
portunity to reorganize and return to profitability. The 
bankruptcy filing, which was the largest in the history of the 
industry, was the first application of 1984 amendments to 
the Code that were expected to make it more difficult for 
employers to void labor contracts as part of a recovery plan. 
In part, the amendments specify that a company may only 
propose “necessary modifications” to a contract that are 
“necessary to assure that all creditors, the debtors and other 
affected parties are treated fairly and equitably.” The law 
also says that the bankruptcy court may allow the employer 
to abrogate the contract if it finds that the union rejected 
compensation concessions “without good cause.” 

A bankruptcy judge authorized Wheeling-Pittsburgh to 
end the labor contract, explaining, “The court is not un- 
mindful that rejection will entail short-term sacrifices on the 
part of the employees but, in the long run, they will benefit 
by a successful reorganization and a stable wage rate.” 

Immediately afterward, the company informed the Steel- 
workers that it was reducing the $21.40 an hour wage and 
benefit level to $17.50. (Reportedly, the industry average 
ranges from $23 to $24 an hour.) The union responded with 
a strike that began in late July and continued to mid- 
October, when the parties settled. Settlement terms included 
$18 an hour in wages and benefits, including $1.05 for a 
new supplemental pension plan; a possible pay increase of 
up to $1 an hour, calculated at 20 cents for each 1-percent 
rise in the company’s steel price; reopening of negotiations 
if the company emerges from Chapter 11 status; reduced 
life and medical insurance; and putting two union 


representatives (one with voting rights) on Wheeling- 
Pittsburgh’s board of directors. 

The company’s 11 creditor banks, which had been press- 
ing for a $16.65 an hour average compensation level ac- 
cepted the $18 level after the company agreed to a $12 
million limit on severance payments to workers to be termi- 
nated as a result of the closing of the blast furnaces and basic 
oxygen furnace at the Monessen, PA, plant. 

At the end of October, Wheeling-Pittsburgh officially 
terminated its pension plan, which had been costing the 
company $2.33 an hour for each employee. As a result of 
the termination, the Federal Pension Benefit Guaranty Corp. 
will have to assume the plan’s $125 million in unfunded 
liability. If the Federal District Court decides that the take- 
over should be effective on or after the April 16 bankruptcy 
filing, the Pension Benefit Guaranty Corp. can, under the 
law, claim 30 percent of the company’s assets. If it is effec- 
tive on April 15, as Wheeling-Pittsburgh requested, the 
Pension Benefit Guaranty Corp. would be one of a number 
of unsecured creditors. At any rate, workers covered by the 
plan would receive a smaller pension than they would have 
if the plan had not been terminated. The supplemental pen- 
sion plan referred to earlier is designed to make up the 
difference. 


Other significant settlements 


Aerospace. Although bargaining was light in the aerospace 
industry, a settlement between General Dynamics Corp.'s 
Pomona, CA, plant and the Machinists was notable because 
it eliminated a two-tier pay system. This could influence the 
results of the general round of bargaining scheduled to begin 
late in 1986. 

Where two-tier systems have been established in 
aerospace and other industries, unions have accepted them 
only because they were viewed as less undesirable than a cut 
in compensation for both current and future employees. 
Unions generally oppose such systems because of the possi- 
bility of friction between employees receiving different rates 
of compensation for performing the same duties. 

The settlement at General Dynamics operations also elim- 
inated a system adopted in 1982 under which all employees 
(new and current) in lower pay grades received smaller 
cost-of-living pay adjustments than those in higher pay 
grades. In addition to holding down the company’s labor 
cost increases, this variation in cost-of-living adjustments 
was intended to relieve the compression of the percentage 
pay differential between lower and upper pay grades that 
had developed over the years as a result of giving all work- 
ers the same pay increases. 


Shipbuilding. Although a few of the Nation’s 92 shipyards 
had substantial backlogs of Navy work, the overall condi- 
tion of the industry could only be viewed as bleak as the 
other yards competed for a decreasing amount of work. 
Since 1981, when the Federal Government ended its $300 
million a year subsidization of commercial shipbuilding, 


only five large vessels have been completed in the United 
States. The most successful foreign competitors are Japan 
and South Korea, which control more than half the world’s 
ship production. Reportedly, these two nations can produce 
an oceangoing vessel at one-third the cost and in half the 
time of U.S. yards. 

The predictable impact on domestic yards, which has 
been under way for several years, included shutdowns, sev- 
eral layoffs, bankruptcies, and employer demands for em- 
ployee compensation concessions to aid in competing for 
the limited work. 

An important contract in 1985 was a concessionary settle- 
ment by employees of the Bath Iron Works Corp. that ended 
a 99-day strike at three shipyards in Maine. Bath said the 
concessions were vital because it had gone below its labor 
costs in calculating its winning bid on a naval contract, 
based on its understanding that the members of the Marine 
and Shipbuilding Workers would later agree to lower 
compensation. 

The 3-year accord provided for a wage freeze; three lump- 
sum payments totaling $2,000; $200 payments for each 
6 months of perfect attendance; and adoption of a two-tier 
pay system under which new employees will move to the top 
rate for their job in three $1 an hour steps over 3 years, 
instead of a single 50-cent step after 35 working days. 
Elsewhere in the industry— 


e General Dynamics Corp. announced that it will close its 
101-year-old Quincy, MA, yard in 1986, with a loss of 
4,200 jobs. The company said the action was necessary 
because it had run out of production contracts. General 
Dynamics pledged $10 million for aiding the workers, 
who are represented by the Marine and Shipbuilding 
Workers. 

e On the West coast, concession negotiations involved 
about 10,000 workers in several States, but there were 
only a few instances where concessions were actually 
implemented. At Northwest Marine Iron Works and 
Dillingham Ship Repair in Portland, OR, a Metal Trades 
Council accepted 26-percent pay cuts and reductions in 
night and weekend premiums that will apply only in 
bidding on specific naval contracts. About 700 workers 
were involved. 

e Tacoma Boatbuilding Co. of Tacoma, WA, filed for 
protection from creditors under Chapter 11 of the 
Bankruptcy Code and said its labor costs must be cut at 
least $3 an hour “to have a realistic opportunity of 
achieving a successful reorganization.” At the time of 
filing, in September, the company had 800 employees 
down from 1,850 earlier in the year, including 600 
represented by unions. 


Dockworkers. The International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion and the New York Shipping Association negotiated an 
agreement to improve the competitive position of the Port of 
New York and New Jersey by reducing the amount shippers 
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must pay into the local union’s benefit fund for each ton of 
containerized cargo handled. The Port Authority had 
pressed for a reduction after a Federal Maritime Commis- 
sion administrative law judge found that the local fee was 
out of line with those in other ILA ports. 

Under the revised formula, shippers will pay $5.65 for 
each ton of cargo moving more than 220 miles to or from the 
port, or about $160 for each container. The previous rate 
was $8.90 a ton or about $250 for each container. This 
reduced the cost advantage of the other ILA ports—which 
generally base their benefit assessments on hours worked 
rather than tonnage—by about 50 percent. 

Following the reduction decision, the Port Authority re- 
leased a report indicating that the share of the Nation’s cargo 
handled by the port had declined to 10 percent, from 
20 percent 10 years ealier and 50 percent at the end of World 
War II. The report also showed that there were 32,000 
longshore workers employed in the port in 1960, compared 
with 5,000 active and 3,000 inactive workers currently on 
the union rolls. 

Elsewhere, ILA Local 3000 members in New Oreleans 
agreed to cuts in crew sizes in an effort to draw more 
business to the port and counter increasing competition from 
Teamsters’ crews. In another amendment to their contract, 
Local 3000 waived a $1 an hour wage increase for unloading 
bulk grain ships that had been scheduled to go into effect in 
October. The local has about 1 ,600 members but only about 
500 to 600 work daily. A union official said that at its peak, 
the daily work force averaged more than 5,000. 

Parts of the modification agreement were patterned after 
an earlier settlement for dockworkers in Miami, FL. 


Postal Service. Negotiations between the U.S. Postal Ser- 
vice and its four major unions culminated in arbitration 
awards announced in December 1984 and January 1985. 
The stalemate leading to the first general use of the arbitra- 
tion provisions of the Postal Reorganization Act of 1970 
resulted from the Postal Service’s demand for wage cuts 
and other cost-savings measures. The quasi-governmental 
agency had announced that it would unilaterally impose a 
20-percent cut in pay rates for new employees beginning in 
August, but the Congress prevented the action. Still the talks 
were not fruitful, leading to the arbitration. 

In the first award, the arbitration panel concluded that the 
postal workers’ pay had pulled ahead of comparable work- 
ers in private industry but said that the discrepancy should 
be corrected through a policy of “moderate restraint” over a 
number of years. To begin, the panel awarded a 2.7-percent 
specified pay increase in each year of the 3-year award. The 
provision for automatic cost-of-living pay adjustments, 
which protects the employees earning against 60 percent of 
any rise in prices, also was continued. 

To reduce a compression of the pay rates between work- 
ers in the lowest and highest job grades, the panel awarded 
the percentage wage increases (rather than flat dollar 
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amounts for all workers), and added new higher pay pro- 
gression steps for the top jobs and new lower starting steps 
for the lower jobs. 

Other terms included a tenth paid holiday, increased uni- 
form and work clothing allowances, and establishment of a 
joint committee to consider that establishment of a sys- 
temwide health care plan for all 600,000 workers covered by 
the awards. 

The four unions are the American Postal Workers’ Union; 
the National Association of Letter Carriers; the Mail Han- 
dlers Division of the Laborers International Union; and the 


Rural Letter Carriers. 


Government. In January, 1.4 million Federal white-collar 
employees received a 3.5-percent pay increase that normally 
would have been effective in October 1984 but was delayed 
by President Reagan under authority of the Federal Pay 
Comparability Act of 1970. The 2 million military person- 
nel also received the equivalent of 3.5 percent increase in 
January, under laws linking their pay levels to those for the 
white-collar employees. About 450,000 blue-collar em- 
ployees also received up to a 3.5-percent increase sometime 
during the fiscal year ending September 30, 1985. Their pay 
is raised at various times during the year based on the results 
of local surveys of wages for similar private industry jobs. 
However, their potential increase was “capped” at the level 
for the white-collar employees. 

The balance of the year proved to be less auspicious for 
Federal employees. In a February budget message to the 
Congress, the President called for a 5-percent cut in pay in 
January 1986 and a cut in the “expensive, overly generous 
retirement system.” The President’s Pay Agent (a triad con- 
sisting of the Secretary of Labor, the Director of the Office 
of Management and Budget, and the Director of the Office 
of Personnel Management) reported that an 19.1-percent 
pay increase would be necessary to bring the white-collar 
employees to pay parity with employees in similar jobs in 
private industry, based on the annual National Survey of 
Professional, Administrative, Technical and Clerical Pay 
conducted by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. However, the 
President again used his authority under the law to propose 
a pay freeze rather than a cut. This meant that the next 
general salary change under the Act could not occur before 
October 1986. 

The President’s proposal on retirement benefits were con- 
sidered by Congress but no major changes had been enacted 
at this writing. 

Wage and benefit increases for State and local govern- 
ment workers were essentially the same in 1984 and 1985. 
This is apparent from the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ Em- 
ployment Cost Index, which showed that during the third 
quarter of the calendar year—when most governments begin 
their fiscal year—State and local government workers pay 
increased 3.5 percent in 1985, compared with 3.4 percent in 
1984. Compensation—pay plus benefits—rose 3.4 percent 


during the third quarter of 1985, compared with 3.5 percent 
in the third quarter of 1984. 


Supreme Court rulings 

The Supreme Court issued decisions in a number of labor 
cases in 1985, but its February ruling in Garcia v. San 
Antonio Metropolitan Transit Authority had the most wide- 
spread implications for employers and employees. In the 
case, the Court held that provisions of the Federal Fair 
Labor Standards Act applied to the State and local govern- 
ments, not just to private employers. The ruling reversed 
a 1976 decision in which the Court had exempted 
“traditional” and “integral” State and local government ser- 
vices from minimum wage and overtime pay provisions of 
the Act. 

In mid-November, President Reagan signed an amend- 
ment to the Fair Labor Standards Act permitting government 
units to continue granting compensatory time off, at the rate 
of 1!/2 hours for each hour of work in excess of 40 per week. 
After employees accumulate 240 hours of compensatory 
time (480 hours for public safety and seasonal workers), the 
government unit must begin paying them at time and one- 
half rates for hours worked in excess of 40 per week. 

The Court upheld provisions of the shippers and the Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s Association labor contract reserv- 
ing the handling of certain containerized cargo to ILA mem- 
bers. The decision ended 10 years of legal challenges to the 
container-handling rules, which were adopted in 1974 in an 
effort to preserve the jobs of ILA members in the face of the 
rapid movement toward cargo containerization. 

Under the contract rules, ILA members have the right to 
“stuff” or “strip”—load or unload—consolidated container 
cargoes moving to or from points within 50 miles of a port 
where the union has jurisdiction, except where the cargo is 
to be warehoused for a minimum of 30 days. 

In other cases, the Court ruled that: 


e Unions cannot prevent their members from resigning 
and returning to work during a strike. 

e Before public employees can be fired, they must be 
informed of the charges against them and be given the 
opportunity to respond. The ruling was particularly ap- 
plicable to State and local government workers not rep- 
resented by unions. Federal employees and union-repre- 
sented State and local government workers usually 
already have such protection under legislation or labor 
contracts. 

e Federal employees who are represented by a union in 
grievance proceedings cannot be afforded more proce- 
dural safeguards than nonunion workers. 

e States may require employer-sponsored health in- 
surance plans to cover particular ailments. 

e Plan trustees have the right to examine the payroll 
records of companies paying into multiemployer em- 
ployee benefit funds. 


e Federal minimum wage law applies to commercial ven- 
tures of religious organizations. 

e Employees can be forced to retire before age 70 only if 
the employer can show that an earlier age is “reasonably 
necessary to the normal operation of the particular busi- 
ness” and that “all or nearly all employees above [the] 
age lack the qualifications.” 


Affirmative action 


The major developments in efforts to attain equal employ- 
ment opportunities regardless of race, sex, or religion was 
the Equal Employment Opportunity Commission’s shift 
away from the 20-year-old policy of using class action suits, 
quotas, and goals in attaining equality. Essentially, the 
Commission’s position was that equality of opportunity is a 
valid and worthy objective, but it should not be attained by 
using methods amounting to “reverse discrimination.” 

The policy change was challenged by civil rights groups, 
which contended that it was a step backward and that, “If 
race caused it [discrimination], if sex caused it, you must 
look to race and sex to remedy it.” 

The first major indication of the policy change occurred 
in February, when the Commission announced that it would 
focus on aiding specific people in overcoming discrimina- 
tion, rather than initiating broad actions against employers 
or industries. Accordingly, the Department of Justice asked 
50 States, counties, and cities to remove numerical goals 
and quotas from their affirmative action plans. 

Following this, the Justice Department took legal action 
against the City of Indianapolis, IN, to invalidate quotas that 
had been established to help women, blacks, and Hispanics 
obtain city jobs. The Department apparently based its case 
on a 1984 Supreme Court ruling upholding the seniority 
rights of a group of white firefighters in Memphis, TN, 
facing dismissal under an affirmative action plan. 


Comparable worth. In another aspect of equal employment 
opportunity, the Administration moved away from support- 
ing the concept of “comparable worth.” In general, backers 
of the concept, also described as “pay equity,” contend that 
the accepted principle of equal pay for the same job should 
be extended to provide equal pay for different jobs that 
require equivalent training, skill, judgment, and other fac- 
tors that make them of comparable worth to the employer. 
In practice, this would generally result in pay increases for 
women in “traditional” women’s jobs, such as secretaries, 
nurses, and librarians. Despite the Administration’s position 
and an appeals court ruling overturning a 1983 decision in 
a Washington State case that had triggered much of the 
pressure for widespread adoption of the approach, about 25 
States had initiated studies of pay relationships among their 
employees and several others had implemented plans to 
eliminate disparities. Several cities also legislated or negoti- 
ated such plans. To date, the concept had been essentially 
limited to government workers, but a few private 
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employees, including American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., are studying their pay structures. 

In the Washington State ruling, a three-judge panel of the 
9th U.S. Circuit Court of Appeals reversed a district court 
judge’s order that the State immediately raise the salaries of 
15,000 of its women employees to implement an earlier 
finding of pay discrimination. (See Monthly Labor Review, 
February 1984, p. 66.) In its ruling, which is being appealed 
by the State, County, and Municipal Employees union, the 
appeals court said, “The state did not create the market 
disparity and has not been shown to have been motivated by 
impermissible sex-based considerations in setting salaries.” 

Despite the ruling, the union and the State were continu- 
ing negotiation on how to allocate $41.6 million the legisla- 
ture had provided to eliminate the pay disparity. 

One indication of the Federal Government’s opposition to 
the comparable worth concept occurred in June, when the 
Equal Employment Opportunity Commission said it would 
not act on behalf of women who allege discrimination in pay 
under the concept. The decision came in a case in which an 
Illinois housing authority had been charged with paying its 
mostly female administrative staff less than its mostly male 
maintenance staff, despite claims that the skill, effort, and 
responsibility were comparable. 

However, the Commission did say that it would act in 
cases where it can be shown that employers intentionally 
pay women and men different amounts for comparable 
work. 

In April, the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights also re- 
jected the comparable worth concept. The Civil Rights 
Commission conceded that a wage gap exists between men 
and women but claimed that “gap is not entirely due to 
discrimination, so it is wrong to eradicate it in the name of 
anti-discrimination.” 

One of the negotiated pay equity plans was in Los Ange- 
les, CA. It was part of a new 3-year collective bargaining 
agreement providing for wage and benefit improvements for 
30,000 city employees. Of that number, about 3,900, most 
of them women, will receive an additional 10- to 15-percent 
pay increase, in steps, over the term. The adjustments, 
costing $12 million, apply to clerks and librarians. 

In Minnesota, the State Legislature appropriated $11.8 
million to complete pay equity adjustments to State em- 
ployees, following a $21.8 million appropriation in 1983 to 
start the process. Meanwhile, the State’s local governments 
were proceeding under a 1984 State law requiring them to 
complete pay equity studies of their employees by October 
1985 and make any corrective pay adjustments by 1987. 


AFL-CIO rejuvenation program 

The year 1985 marked the 50th anniversary of the merger 
of the American Federation of Labor and the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, an undertaking to improve the eco- 
nomic and social condition of workers by giving them more 
influence in the Nation’s affairs. Over the years, the level of 
acceptance and influence of unions has varied with changes 
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in economic, social, and political conditions. The past few 
years clearly have been a period of decline, conceded by the 
Federation when it said “unions find themselves behind the 
pace of change.” This finding, and proposals for reversing 
the decline, were contained in a report, “The Changing 
Situation of Workers and Their Unions,” concluding a 
2-year study by the AFL-CIO Committee on the Evolution of 
Work. 

On an optimistic note, the Committee said that current 
“prophesies of doom and despair” were similar to those in 
the 1920’s and 1930’s, when unions were in decline but 
regained strength by altering strategies. 

The Committee recommended a number of changes in 
strategy to reverse the decline in membership and influence: 


e New methods of advancing the interests of workers by 
adopting new bargaining approaches seeking out and 
addressing issues of concern to workers; establishing 
new categories of membership for workers not in an 
organized bargaining unit; expanding use of electronic 
media; undertaking comprehensive “corporate cam- 
paigns” to increase pressure on anti-union employers; 
and re-examining the use of the organizing committees 
used in past campaigns. 

e Increasing members’ involvement in their unions by 
increasing opportunities for them to participate in 
union affairs; increasing interaction between members 
and national union leaders; orienting new union mem- 
bers; and increasing the training of union officials and 
members. 

e Improving the labor movement’s communications by 
better publicizing its accomplishments; training union 
spokespersons in media techniques; informing news 
reporters about unions on a continuing basis; determin- 
ing the value of advertising in improving the public’s 
understanding of unions’ and informing the public of 
violation of workers rights to form unions. 

e Improving organizing activity by carefully selecting 
and training organizers; making greater use of modern 
technology; increasing union leaders’ and members’ 
involvement in organizing efforts; selecting organizing 
targets with greater care to increase the changes of 
success; devoting more efforts to small units of work- 
ers; experimenting with new organizing techniques, 
such as focusing on a major issue; assisting workers in 
new bargaining units in negotiating initial contracts; 
and attempting to enroll employees who are repre- 
sented by a union but are not union members. 

Structural changes to enhance the labor movement’s 

overall effectiveness by setting guidelines and encour- 

aging mergers; providing AFL-CIO staff aid in complet- 
ing mergers; establishing mechanisms for resolving or- 
ganizing disputes among unions; utilizing advanced 
business methods in increasing internal union effi- 
ciency; and increasing unions’ financing and support of 
State-level multiunion organizations. 


The AFL-CIO has begun to implement the Committee’s 
recommendations. One program “ One on One,” is designed 
to increase union vitality by having local union officials 
discuss labor issues with individuals or small groups of 
members. Another program is intended to improve unions 
effectiveness in dealing with the media by training 1,000 
volunteers as union spokespersons. 

The Federation is also preparing a package of benefits 
such as life insurance, legal insurance, and low-cost credit 
cards to be used by individual unions in inducing workers to 
become “associate members.” This recruitment will be lim- 
ited to individual workers not covered by collective bargain- 
ing agreements. 


Internal union affairs 


During the year, there were a number of merger develop- 
ments, some of which began before the AFL-CIO commit- 
tee’s call for merger and increased organizing efforts to 
strengthen the labor movement: 


e Leaders of the International Typographical Union were 
moving toward merging with the Graphic Communica- 
tions International Union as part of an effort to attain 
“One Big Union” in the printing industry. 

The Upholsterers International Union became the Up- 
holstery and Allied Industries division of the Steel- 
workers union. 

The Auto Workers union lost about 10 percent of its 
membership as its 120,000 Canadian members estab- 
lished a separate union. The split, described as amica- 
ble by both sides, can be traced to the changing eco- 
nomic relationship between the two nations and the 
resulting differences in collective bargaining goals. 
The allocation of strike funds and assets between the 
two unions was approved in 1985, but the separation is 
still subject to approval at the UAW’s international con- 
vention in 1986. 


Organizing, the other way to increase union size and 
strength, drew increased attention in 1985. One area of 
attention was the State of Ohio, where a number of unions 
- vied for the right to represent 14 units of State government 
employees. An estimated 200,000 State and local govern- 
ment workers gained the right to bargain collectively under 
a 1983 law. 

In the private economy, the Service Employees and the 
Food and Commercial Workers were in the midst of a drive 


to organize the 87,000 employees of the Beverly Enterprises 
nursing home chain. At midyear, the unions reported that 
they had gained the right to represent 9,000 workers and had 
negotiated about 80 contracts. 

In terms of size, the biggest organizing challenge faced 
the Communications Workers, which announced that it, in 
concert with a few other unions, was planning a “long term” 
worldwide effort to organize the 340,000 employees of the 
International Business Machines Corp. First, the union will 
attempt to organize one of IBM’s major competitors, North- 
ern Telecom Inc., and other high technology firms. 

Leadership changes in the labor movement in 1985 in- 
cluded 


e Kenneth J. Brown retired as head of the Graphic Com- 
munications Union and Recording/Financial Secretary 
James J. Norton became acting president until a Janu- 
ary 1986 election. 

e J.C. Turner retired as president of the Operating Engi- 
neers and vice president Larry L. Dugan, Jr,. was 
selected to succeed him. Dugan’s term will run through 
January 1, 1989. 

e William G. Lindner, president of the Transport Work- 
ers, died and was succeeded by executive vice presi- 
dent John D. Lawe. 

e Communications Workers President Glenn E. Watts 
retired and Morton Bahr, a union vice president from 
New York, was elected to succeed him. 

e Jesse M. Calhoun retired as president of the Marine 
Engineers and the union’s executive board elected 
C. E. De Fries to succeed him. De Fries had headed the 
union’s Pacific Coast District. 

e Lawrence A. Holley retired as president of the Alu- 
minum, Brick and Glass Workers and vice president 
Ernie La Baff was elected to succeed him. 

e Boris Block retired as secretary-treasurer of the United 
Electrical Workers union and Amy R. Newell, a staff 
organizer and contract negotiator, was elected to suc- 
ceed him. [] 


———FOOTNOTES—— 


\Preliminary statistical information for all of 1985 is scheduled to be 
released on January 27, 1986. Both the first 9 months and full-year figures 
exclude possible pay adjustments under cost-of-living formulas because 
such adjustments are contingent on the future movement of a consumer 
price index. 

2This article is essentially based on information available early in De- 
cember for bargaining units of 1,000 workers or more. 
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Collective bargaining during 1986: 
pressures to curb costs remain 


With contracts expiring in steel, construction, 
and telecommunications, the bargaining calendar 
in private industry is heavy but relatively light 


in State and local government; contract talks 


in industry will be held against a background 
marked by modest settlements and few strikes 


DAVID J. SCHLEIN, PHYLLIS I. BROWN, 
AND FEHMIDA SLEEMI 


Contracts for about 3.8 million of the 9.1 million workers 
under major collective bargaining agreements (covering 
1,000 workers or more) in private industry and State and 
local governments will expire or be reopened in 1986. The 
bargaining calendar in private industry is heavy; contracts 
for more than two-fifths of the 7.0 million workers under 
major agreements are up for negotiation. In State and local 
government, however, the calendar is relatively light: one- 
third of the 2.1 million workers under major agreements 
have contracts scheduled for renegotiation. In 1985, by 
comparison, one-third of private industry employees and 
more than half of the State and local government workers 
under major agreements were involved in contract talks. 

Information on 1986 bargaining is based on data available 
to the Bureau of Labor Statistics on September 30, 1985. 
The proportion of workers under contracts that expire or 
reopen in 1986 would increase if settlements reached during 
the fourth quarter of 1985 result in contracts that expire 
during 1986. In State and local government, for example, 
374,000 workers are under contracts that expire before the 
end of 1985 and for which settlements had not been reached 
as of September 30. In the event that all these contracts are 
settled during the fourth quarter and call for termination or 
reopening during 1986, bargaining activity for the year in 
State and local government would be heavy, involving 
about one-half the workers under major agreements. 


David J. Schlein and Fehmida Sleemi are economists and Phyllis I. Brown 
is a social science research analyst in the Office of Wages and Industrial 
Relations, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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Management and labor representatives, who will negoti- 
ate as 661 private industry and 238 State and local govern- 
ment major agreements expire or reopen this year, will face 
some issues that are common and some that are unique to 
their industry or individual bargaining unit. (See tables 1 
and 2.) 


Economy continues strong 


During 1985, the national economy remained basically 
healthy. Some areas improved; others caused concern 
among economic observers. On the bright side: 


e The unemployment rate in September 1985 was 7.1 per- 
cent, compared with 7.5 percent a year earlier. 

e The Consumer Price Index for all Urban Consumers 
(CPI-U) increased 3.2 percent during the 12 months end- 
ing September 1985—the slowest price rise since 1967. 

e The composite index of leading economic indicators, 
compiled by the U.S. Department of Commerce to fore- 
cast movement in aggregate economic activity, suggests 
continuing but slow growth into 1986. 


Worrisome aspects of the economy include a national 
debt nearing $2 trillion, a trade deficit running at an annual 
rate of $125 billion as of mid-1985, and a strong dollar that 
makes it harder to sell American products abroad and easier 
to sell imported goods here. Indeed, many of the industries 
that will be bargaining this year—especially aluminum, 
farm machinery, steel, and copper mining—have been suf- 
fering from foreign competition. Domestic competition— 
from nonunion firms—will be of concern to bargainers in 


Table 1. Calendar of major collective bargaining activity 
{Workers in thousands] 


Agreement 
expirations and/or 
scheduled wage Principal industries 
Year and month reopenings! negotiating in month 


Petroleum refining 
Food stores 
Glass containers 
Construction 
Construction, aluminum, lumber 
Construction, farm machinery 
and equipment, hospitals, 
State and local governments 


Steel, telephone communications, 
electrical products, local 
government 

Food stores, longshoring 
(East and Gulf Coast) 

Aerospace, food stores 


State and local government 


Construction 

Construction, food stores 

Construction 

Construction, State and 
local government 

Parcel delivery 

Food stores, local 
government 

Automobiles, State and local 
goverment 

Local government 


GF otal LOGS S eashees set hel, «veal umnisgna 
January-June’... eee eee eee 


Local government 


Total 1989 and later 
Year unknown or in ne 

‘Includes all private nonagricultural industries and State and local govemments. 

2Totals are less than the sum of the parts because 85 agreements covering 256,000 workers have both reopenings 
and expirations in the reference period. Includes 576 State and local goverment agreements covering 2,149,000 
workers. 

3includes 68 agreements covering 206,000 workers which have wage reopenings scheduled in 1986. Includes 239 
State and local goverment agreements covering 737,000 workers. 

4includes 14 agreements covering 38,000 workers which have wage reopenings scheduled in 1987. Includes 177 
State and local government agreements covering 744,000 workers. 

Sincludes 3 agreements covering 12,000 workers which have wage reopenings scheduled in 1988. Includes 74 State 
and local goverment agreements covering 429,000 workers. 

6Includes agreements which were due to expire between Oct. 1 and Dec. 31, 1985; agreements which expired prior 
to Oct. 1, 1985 but new agreements were not reached by then; agreements which expired prior to Oct. 1, 1985 but for 
which necessary information had not been fully gathered; and agreements that have no fixed expiration or reopening 
date. 


Note: Because of rounding, sums of individual item 


s may not equal totals, 


retail food stores, as well as those in construction which also 
faces slack demand in some parts of the country. 

Some negotiators will be assessing wage and compensa- 
tion structures that were first put in place the last time they 


bargained, usually in 1983 or 1984. These include annual 
lump-sum payments to workers and two-tiered wage sys- 
tems, in which employees hired after a specified date are 
temporarily or permanently on a lower pay scale than those 
hired earlier. Other employers may wish to initiate these 
types of compensation. 

Additional potential subjects for bargaining abound. To 
cite a few: Controlling the cost of employee benefits (espe- 
cially health care); job security and job retraining; quality of 
work life; and altering work rules and job classifications for 
greater flexibility and efficiency. 


Bankruptcies and corporate takeovers 


Other developments will color the bargaining scene. A 
company filing for reorganization under Chapter 11 of the 
Bankruptcy Code can, under 1984 amendments to the code, 
ask the court for relief from the terms of a collective bar- 
gaining contract if it fails to reach agreement with the union 
on a contract modification. Some employees have partici- 
pated in stock purchase plans of employers in financial 
difficulty in an attempt to save the corporation. Others have 
received stock in exchange for taking pay cuts. Unions have 
played an active role in some corporate takeover battles and 
have seats on the boards of some companies. 

On the more traditional side of labor management rela- 
tions, the number of major stoppages (involving 1,000 
workers or more) continued a decline that began in 1980. In 
almost all preceding years back to 1947,! there were at least 
200 and as many as 470 major strikes or lockouts. The 
number declined annually from 235 in 1979, to 187 in 1980, 
and to 62 in 1984, the fewest in 37 years and, based on 
events through the end of October, may hit a new low in 
1985. Linked to the decline in stoppages is the increasing 
practice of workers to continue to work after a contract has 
expired, either under terms of the old contract or the em- 
ployer’s last best offer. At the end of September 1985, for 
example, 95 percent of the employees under private industry 
contracts that had expired and not been renewed were at 
work rather than on strike. 


Nonunion wage gains again higher 


In private industry, negotiators on the union side of the 
table will be bearing in mind the smaller wage and benefit 
increases that union workers have received compared to 
their nonunion counterparts during the last 2 years. The third 
quarter of 1985 was the seventh consecutive quarter in 
which wages and benefits increased more for nonunion than 
union workers, according to the Bureau’s Employment Cost 
Index. 

Bargainers will also be looking at recent settlements in 
other situations. Since the beginning of 1982, major settle- 
ments in private industry have, on average, provided record 
or near-record low wage adjustments since the series began 
in 1968. For the first 9 months of 1985, for example, settle- 
ments called for average wage adjustments of 2.3 percent 
the first year and 2.9 percent annually over the life of the 
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contract. These figures highlight the tendency of recent set- 
tlements to provide smaller wage adjustments in the first 
contract year than subsequently. Prior to 1983, most settle- 
ments provided the largest wage adjustment in the first year. 

Major settlements in State and local government since the 
beginning of 1984, when these data were first compiled, 
through the third quarter have averaged 4.7 percent the first 
contract year and 5.2 percent annually over the life of the 
contract. 

Negotiators will also be considering what their expiring 
contracts yielded. Contracts expiring in 1986 specified wage 
adjustments averaging 3.1 percent a year over their term. 
When cost-of-living adjustments (COLA) made through Oc- 
tober 1985 are included, the average rises to 3.6 percent. 
The following tabulation shows average annual wage adjust- 
ments alone and combined with COLA’s in private and State 
and local government contracts expiring in 1986 (percent- 
ages calculated through the third quarter of 1985): 


Specified 
Specified wage 
wage adjustment 
adjustment plus COLA 
Contracts expiring in 1986 ......... Sal 3.6 
With COLAM Ee eck a te cote 1.9 Sail 
WITROURCOLAT SS ioe. oy omnia. 4.0 — 
Privateandustry 2 sae: sae cian 2a, 333 
With GORA geht tines fos Asc 1.9 Sak 
Without: COLA sorcnc act accu 3.6 -- 
State and local government ..... 5.1 Syl 
Wath GOLA" Zane. coe se 4.4 4.9 
Wathout{COLAay scr irae cree Del —- 


In private industry, the specified adjustments under expir- 
ing contracts averaged 2.7 percent annually; when COLA’s 
through September 1985 are included, they averaged 3.3 
percent. These are the smallest adjustments under expir- 
ing contracts since the Bureau began tabulating these data 12 
years ago. If the current trend in the Consumer Price Index 
continues, 1986 will be the fourth consecutive year in which 
total adjustments in expiring private industry contracts with 
COLA’s will be less than specified adjustments in those with- 
out COLA’s. Many contracts, however, provide for COLA 
review just prior to their 1986 expirations, so the difference 
in adjustments between those with COLA’s and those without 
may narrow. 

In State and local government contracts, specified adjust- 
ments in expiring contracts were 5.1 percent. COLA’s cover 
such a small proportion of State and local government work- 
ers that their impact is minor. 

All of these developments will contribute to the bargain- 
ing environment in 1986, but parties to contract negotiations 
will also have to contend with problems that are specific to 
their own situations. Principal industries involved in 1986 
negotiations are: petroleum (January), farm machinery 
(March and June), health care (March through October), 
aluminum (May), copper (May), construction (spring and 
summer), State and local government (summer), steel 
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(July), telecommunications (August), longshoring—East 
and Gulf Coast (September), and aerospace (fall). Some of 
the issues that wil! face labor and management in these 
industries are discussed below. The article concludes with 
highlights of wage changes and COLA reviews scheduled for 
the year under terms of major contracts negotiated earlier. 
(See table 3 for information on principal contracts.) 


Petroleum refining 

Contracts covering approximately 45,000 petroleum re- 
finery employees and the major oil refining companies? will 
expire on January 8, 1986. Most of the Nation’s refinery 
workers are represented by the Oil, Chemical and Atomic 
Workers Union (OCAW); others are represented by the Op- 
erating Engineers, Teamsters, Seafarers and independent or 
single-company unions. 

This year’s contract negotiations will take place in about 
the same economic environment as during the round of talks 
in 1984, although the institutional setting will be somewhat 
different. Approximately 140 refineries have closed be- 
tween 1981 and the first half of 1985, with a corresponding 
drop in employment from 214,000 to 180,000 workers. 
Demand for U.S. petroleum products peaked at 18.4 million 
barrels per day in 1978 and fell steadily to 15.2 million in 
1983. The fall in demand has been generally attributed to a 
shift from oil to other fuels (for example, coal and natural 
gas) for industrial uses, increased home insulation, and 
more fuel-efficient automobiles. Petroleum product demand 
increased slightly to 15.7 million barrels per day in 1984, 
but it was met mostly by imports, which increased by 15 
percent. Domestic production increased by only 1 percent 
even though the industry was operating at only about 75 
percent of capacity. Union sources fear that increasing im- 
ports will close more domestic refineries. Company mergers 
and takeovers have changed the bargaining structure of the 
industry. 

On the employer side, merger activity has been brisk 
since 1981. In 1984 alone, for example, Texaco bought 
Getty, Mobil acquired Superior, and Phillips bought 
Aminoil. No recent merger, however, will have a greater 
impact on this year’s bargaining than the 1984 purchase of 
Gulf by Chevron. Although negotiations have typically been 
conducted locally by each individual bargaining unit since 
1975, the Gulf and OCAW agreements have served as the 
pattern for the rest of the industry. The OCAW will attempt 
to establish a pattern again this year, but it is not clear 
whether the union will be successful or, if it is, which 
company will emerge as the pattern setter for the industry. 

The last round of settlements, in 1984, involved 338 
separate contracts covering 50,000 workers. The Gulf 
OCAW accord provided wage increases of 1.5 percent in the 
first year and 2.5 percent in the second year and raised 
Gulf’s monthly contributions to the family health insurance 
plans. 

Although the Gulf settlement set the basic pattern for 
contracts in the industry, agreements with Texaco, Sun Oil, 


Table 2. Major collective bargaining agreements scheduled to expire or with wage reopenings, by year and industry 


[Workers in thousands] 


Number 
of 
agree- 
ments 


Industry 


of 
agree- 
ments 


All private nonfarm industries 


MARLENE. poe were s cuteness 

Food and kindred products 
Tobacco manufacturing 
Textile mill products... 0... cee eee eee eee 
Apparel and other finished products 
Lumber and wood products, except 
TCALCT sts cin GENO SOR: On DRO SD ECO: 
Furniture and fixtures 20... cece cece eee 
Paper and allied products ............ss0005 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries 
Chemicals and allied products.............005 
Petroleum refining and related industries 
Rubber and miscellaneous plastics 
Leather and leather products 
Stone, clay, glass, and concrete products 
Primary metals industries 
Fabricated metal products 
Machinery, except electrical... ... 0.2.02 sees 
Electrical machinery equipment and 
supplies 
Transportation equipment 
Instruments and related products 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries 


Nonmanufacturing .........eee eens 
Mining, crude petroleum and natural gas 
production 
CONSHRICLION, vis;fesesacd-sreme creo oersnieseiparnin ces 
Transportation, except railroads and 
trucking 
Railroads 
Trucking 
Communications 
Utilities, gas, and electric 


Wholesale trade 
Retail trade, except restaurants 
Restaurants 
Finance, insurance, and real estate 
Services, except hotels and health services 
Hotels 
Health services 


State and local government 


‘Totals are less than the sum of the parts because 85 agreements covering 256,000 workers have both reopenings 
and expirations in the reference period. Includes 576 State and local government agreements covering 2,149,000 
workers. 

2includes 68 agreements covering 206,000 workers which have wage reopenings scheduled in 1986. Includes 239 
State and local government agreements covering 737,000 workers. 

3includes 14 agreements covering 38,000 workers which have wage reopenings scheduled in 1987. Includes 177 
State and local government agreements covering 744,000 workers. 


4includes 3 agreements covering 12,000 workers which have a wage reopening scheduled in 1988. Includes 74 State 


and Union Oil, differed from the Gulf accord, and intro- 
duced a two-tiered classification. Company bargainers are 
expected to try to maintain the two-tiered wage structure, or 
introduce it where it does not exist, while the OCAW will 
probably try to eliminate it. 

Demands for the coming negotiations adopted by the 
US. National Oil Bargaining Committee of the OCAW em- 
phasize job security and health insurance. They include: 


e A 2-year contract. 
e “No retrogression” or concessions on current rights and 
benefits. 


Workers 
covered 


Year of expiration, scheduled wage reopening, or both 


Unknown or in 
negotiation® 


Number 
of 
agree- 
ments 


of 
agree- 
ments 


Workers 
covered 


Workers 
covered 


= 
wmnonad 


oH 
VODS 
SB8 


and local government agreements covering 429,000 workers. 
5includes agreements which were due to expire between Oct. 1 and Dec. 31, 1985; agreements which expired prior 
to Oct. 1, 1985, but new agreements were not reached by then; agreements which expired prior to Oct. 1, 1985, but for 
which necessary information had not been fully gathered; and agreements that have no fixed expiration or reopening 
date. 
6includes all private nonagricultural industries and State and local governments. 


Note: Because of rounding, sums of individual items may not equal totals. 


“Substantial” wage increases for all classifications. 


e Increased employer contributions to health insurance. 
e Improvements in layoff protection, recall rights, sever- 

ance pay, and transfer and relocation rights. 
Construction 


Approximately 606,000 construction workers are covered 
by collective bargaining agreements that will expire or be 
subject to reopening in 1986. They make up 57 percent of 
all construction workers under major agreements. Most of 
the 198 contracts will terminate between April and June. 
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Table 3. Duration and wage adjustment provisions of selected’ major collective bargaining agreements 


Month of Month and amount of 
Number of 1986 
Industry? and employer okaret Duration of agreementS rp specified wage 


Private sector 


Manufacturing 


Food and kindred products 
Califomia Processors, Inc. andothers .........00000 


July 1, 1985 to June 30, July: 10 to 45 cents 


Teamsters (INL) cre t crctiae amclgrterem sls x siete hate arts . 


Nabisco, INGe raustancitery enc dite: trmeialal cote Bakery, Confectionery and Tobacco Workers .... 6... 0s rues ee 1985 to Sept. 1, gre! ia 
Sept.: $1,000 lump sum 
payment 
iT @amnStersitlind)\.< argearalarehty. srectanedoce «|: 2tahn erate Phi ohevaneys Jan. 1, 1985 to Feb. 28, Mar.: 65 cents 


(ANDOUSEE—DUSCHAING! cates are ance: ohetphars is Si cvenare: eae 1968 


June 10, 1984 to June 13, 
1987 

Feb.. 1;, 1985 to: an. 31), Ufecssaiie's. ccnw ll, aiken sear 
1986 


June: 40 cents 


Wholesale bread and cake bakeries (East Central States)... | Bakery, Confectionery and Tobacco Workers ..........++s05 


Sugar plantation companies (HI)........ 0.0.00 e eee Longshoremen and Warehousemen (Ind.) ... 0.6.06. s eee eee 


Tobacco manufactures 
PRMD MOIS UESSA. Je ssacv0« che aatarevalernern eile cvare slow 
Dan FIVGRING, 6 ais clicker cise. auaiarere acnerotwieioune Sons aloe 


Bakery Confectionery and Tobacco Workers .. 1... secs eeu vee Feb.1,1963t0 Jan.31, | esi |! scteumteione toes ine 
Textilo: WOrkENS aiveestewtsxe iebaiers.o cvaies ove Go: Chexagerehetetames A dune 17; 1985 fone 22; |... siaieuste fata euehs eettictcnes tee 
19876 


Apparel and other finished products made from fabrics and similar 
products 
Atlantic Apparel Contractors Assn... 0... eee ees 


Ladies’ Garment Workers: «. .i2).:<emealee a oar mentee nates s June 1, 1985 to May 31, June: 6 percent 


1988 
Affiliated Dress Assn. Manufacturers Inc. ...........05 Ladies"Garment Workers: of Wisresia.s-s seb ntee:«ietearemaine ; — 1, 1985 to May 31, June: 6 percent 
Greater Blouse, Skirt, and Undergarment Assn. ......... Ladies’ Garment Workers... 1... cece eee eee e eee eee ot 1, 1985 to May 31, June: 6 percent 
New York Coat and Suit Assn. and American Cloak and Suit | Ladies'Garment Workers . 0.0.0... 00s eevee seen eres June 1, 1985 to May 31, June: 6 percent 


Manufacturers ASSN... cteis:s te se Rawle vs is laa eee 1988 
Lumber and wood products, except fumiture 


Western States Wood Products Employers Assn. ........ 


Woodworkers; Carpenters and Joiners 2.6... ccc eee eee eee ’ dune.1, 1983 fo. May 31.0] cs.sjamen? | erennreetee mine 
1986 


Paper and allied products 
International Paper Co., Multiple Mill Group ............ 


Paperworkers; Electrical Workers (IBEW) .............00005 , dune. 1, 1983 fo May Si, |. + «jr ee ee wie 
1986 


Printing, publishing, and allied industries 
Metropolitan Lithographers Assn. (New York City) ........ 


Graphic: Communications. ivsin.nteiel@s isn wtaleiets miners’ slohert.g , July 1, 1984 to June 30, 
1987 


July: 5.3 percent 


Rubber and miscellaneous plastics products 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber C0... 6... 0... cece eee 


Rubber Workers: sx Foswce cb cures a wrefovebeceorecetetneats Aieters Apr. 22, 1985 to Apr. 20, Apr.: 10 cents 
1988 


Firestone Tire and RubberCo.............0 000000 Rubber Workers 5.5.5, ¢i2,.«.clstacs astuarapersca abelern creat eecmerates : Apr. 22, 1985 to Apr. 20, Apr.: 10 cents 
1988 


Boks Goodnan Goin. cis, tress chtarese wt <a pled carstere UDDOr WOTKONS 2... a sctsicetarin ateles Riuger <r NO Te cyan tse otal ; Apr. 22, 1985 to Apr. 20, 
1988 


Leather and leather products 
BROW Tenn CO gEa ch acteyctct ans; berercon tots severe 


Clothing and Textile Workers; Food and Commercial Workers ... . . 


Sept. 1,°1964' to’ Aug.-31;” [os cin ate] ee 
1986 


Stone, clay, glass, and concrete products 
WORTHING ING). Gated ns nlite Seto ety eae 


Glass, |Pottory'Plasticg<:e:.tonidanisies cip-s.e sit x» saiuannieeets Apr. 1,°1983 to: Mar. St) f caccenns® Yl sewnlersolelannne 
1986 
Glass, Potiary;;Plastios's 50% ceria atessiate danse ohmeme ad Apr. 1, 1983 to Mar. 31, 


1986 


Brockway) Glass Col vesacsaln ah nieces cree eaters 


Primary metal industries 
U.S. Steel Corp. (production and maintenance).......... DIBOIWONKENS cscs loca carsia. ps, Rarer ic/s10 6) 6 SRC occa Mar. 1, 1983 to Aug. 1, 1986 
BSUNCNOM NOD OND. 5 stro. forse sateen heb mtareerse ng & SIBCIMOIKELS ta tente. ston hile me tie cic wikis tqcte sister crece Mar. 1, 1983 to Aug, 1, 1986 
Jones and Laughlin Steel Corp. oo 0... cece reece ees SIGOINOIKBTS hr states einer hee tetas ia. 5+ eben a Mar. 1, 1983 to Aug. 1, 1986 
ROpubic Stoel Comps Visits Cam meme ee oaks SOOIWOFEIS His Pa eeryalas. rates eSNG ME casos Nanay. pesca Mar. 1, 1983 to Aug. 1, 1986 


Inland Stee! Co., Indiana Harbor Works .............% 
Fabricated metal products, except machinery and transportation 

equipment 

Atnorican Can G0) ia ainacaie a canteen nmin tats 


SIPBIMOIKRIB sacarnitcris cyte ass SRP as wrt oo ela ae et Mar. 1, 1983 to Aug. 1, 1986 


Stoolworkers 4, eae avers eaes aces acs MSP Oe Mar. 9, 1983 to Feb. 16, 
1986 


Machinery, except electrical 
Gaborpllar, Tractor CO. 5. disiereie dc vasusniove tied isonet an 


IAUTOMODRNG: Workers smnv-icvn.a's arareranatemin as 6-6 MERE RRO Apr. 25, 1983 to June 1, 
1986 


Daerd:& Cor tetyra nia Mitts te holed Automobile: Workers isha: aac fawscdrelthe ace acho a ie eae June 1, 1983 to June 1, 


1986 
Automobile Workers: .25 5 sue tans raeccce he eee Oct. 1, 1984 to Sept. 30, 
1987 


International Harvester Co. 2.0... 0. cece ee eee 


Briggs and Stratton COM. ise nije wv» vtease sw vide & 


Allied Industrial Workers... 0... ccc su sesecusecucueess Oct. 29, 1983 to July 31, 
1986 


ST PIKERI GO se ae occ ora ake, As ees ere 


SIBEUNOKOTS users d.activs ae. nici Sakata? Oke A Aug. 28, 1983 to Aug. 25, 
1986 


Electrical and electronic machinery, equipment, and supplies 
Generali EeCiiCak C0 sera dass3yesiv ouside alot rtaaeate oye 


Electronic Workers (IUE); Electrical Workers (UE-Ind.); Electrical Work- 
ers (IBEW); others 
Electrical Workers (IBEW) 


July 1, 1985 to June 26, 
1988 


Aug. 7, 1983 to Aug, 6, 1986 


ATEcT: SRGAOIOOIOS 2 5%... .aucee « Rea 
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Table 3. Continued—Duration and wage adjustment provisions of selected' major collective bargaining agreements 


Month and amount of 


Industry and employer Number of i 5 1986 
ortared Duration of agreement: specified wage 
increase 
KOEROLANMOLOTS COM, rcicis re sats datos a imnavamea ores Electronic Wormers (WE) criexccomiarsntenunriske npae eases, Novi12)1984 toSept 14; 1 Mat |) nicer nina miis cinta 
1987 
AIG MECC. ccSicssierersi ais civie wssve.pis es clus. Communications Workers... une cee ewww cece esses 20,300 Auge? 196 00 /AUQLG) el ects atcas It ouvecsante ee 
‘ ; 1986 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. «0.0... c seen eens Electronic Workers (IUE); Electrical Workers (UE-Ind.); Electrical 19,200 July 22, 1985 to Aug, 28, July: 3 percent 
Workers (IBEW) OINGIS: .ncen en etree eee ie sianiesvinn 1988 
Transportation equipment 
REENSTANMICOES | COMP caatrazencry mieiese ctu ocala a.cole 0h a cates IASROMMODIIG' WO IKONS cre: secisene sss as sia) uies ste ois Oe Seis om 350,000 Oct. 15, 1984 to Sept. 14, Oct.: lump-sum pay- 


1987 ment” 


PONOIO COM seri sikekeide nen cis rian ein Ncwre a rerence§ Automobile WOO; descccneccccn ere ve ew enw nannies 114,000 Oct. 28, 1984 to Sept. 14, Oct.: lump-sum pay- 
1987 ment” 

BOOM ICOM obo nica nis Cov taim shar tle dete WiachinkSts Ws ara rahe etetets siratudtspesses oensraaigre catgennvagarciinaves Oct.4,1983toOct.3, | danApr, | .....sseeseenee- 
1986 

Newport News Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Co. .......... IGTOGIWERKGES te sixseteti tyro coe irint oun aissttlneracoseusicaecacvintarey- Nov. 1, 1983toMay31, | ......- May: 7 percent 
1987 

Rockwell International Corp. 6.0... cece eee eee IATL VEDIGIWORKOTS ca mtotoust estore oer ouaparoves a evaio ait ster n4's July 1, 1984 to June 30, July: 3 percent 


1987 


Measuring, analyzing, and controlling instruments; photographic, 
medical and optical goods; watches and clocks 
HONG\WOIIRC err ce hei ceiintm mann ee eens Feb t: 1984 to Jan 81) | Settee: — |) cnteratgietaeee eatin 


1987 (Feb. 1, 1986) 


rearnsters intl:\ uteeeceantontotnie siete. dine stm yet ceteiexesnc 


Nonmanufacturing 
Bituminous coal and lignite mining 
Bituminous Coal Operators Assn. .. 6... sss e ees 


Mine Workers, United (Ind.) ..... 0... c cece eee ene eens Sept. 28, 1984 to Jan. 31, | ......- Jan.: 5 cents 
1988 Apr.: 5 cents 
July: 5 cents 


Oct.: 30 cents 


Building construction—general contractors and operative builders 


Associated General Contractors; and others (Southem CA) . . Carpenters meets siececs mana nye tear wesace oie Ie otnlain cane July 1,1983toJune 30, J wwe eee | cee eee eee eee ones 


1986 
Building construction agreement (New York City)........- (Campontersiteasinatsis cisc- wrolesacs-e'a.tysekeye.» vinsage smu oyscaianer July 1, 1984 to June 30, =] we ee July: $1.10 
1987 
Building Industry Assn. and others (Northem CA) .......- CarpeniterSimaartens sae ofa a erwse nites ania y Clawous ices June 16, AGBSito dune, |e cus n< cia linet mcantaee estate 
1986 


Associated General Contractors; and others (outside agree- 
THe SCUMCTGN Marie teint te beurrsacteica (covasecctess iL ADOVGTS [a regeannsvertonYenei =) ateytaueliery aie coe aie sie ait seinge ATR CKO RIO) AReonpne || ohosgeds dos 00030 
1986 
Associated General Contractors (outside agreement-Northemn 
GA) SE erga cra. eo otneige paces Hate ee ee LESEGIEIS REE one rier ne sere cots cretnrerete watt Per Yant5, ASSES tone Spe | e nw ctn es | wewiers en cctcetsare oll 


1986 


Construction other than building construction-general contractors 

Associated General Contractors (Northem CA) .......-.. GCarpentionsjerava-atite awry ets fetayerzelnn or 6 0 ee ease sors Tehedngs Sept. 1, 1982to June 15, | 6... eee feces ee ee eee es 
1986 
CaNPONtOS vrei icv e seven eens ce ee eee n ener e eens June, 1983'toMay31, J ween ce | week sr ev aes 
1986 
Operating Engineers ..... 0s cece eee e rere nen eee ees dune 16,1983toJune 15, | 1.1.2... | cece eee eee eee 
1986 
CAMPONtOls ws ceieiereicvsicis sw aseiyeny se elie crea enema tere Apr. 1, 1985to Mar. 31, 9 | ....-s- June: 85 cents 
1988 
LAbOreISheee reed ccom ie tnaraagtet: siecea Sicetqne craw oe May 1,1983to Apr.30, J ewe seee | cesses eee eee ees 
1986 


Associated General Contractors (Central and Western WA) . . 


Associated General Contractors (Northern CA) .....-.... 


Associated General Contractors (Upstate NY).........-5 


Labor Relations Div. of the Ohio Contractors Assn. ....... 


Construction—special trade contractors 
Plumbing and Piping Industry Council; and independent 
companies (plumbers-Los Angeles) .....-..+.ss05s Plumbing and Pipe Fitting Industry... .... 1s. sssseeesseues ap : 1983 toJune30, | saan’ | Wee ee ee oeeiia 
1 
Electrical Workers (IBEW) ....... 002s eee cece erent ees June 10, 1983toJune 12, | .....-. J cece eee n eee e ees 
1986 


New York Electrical Contractors Assn., Inc. (New York City) . . 


Associated General Contractors; 7 other Assns.; and 


independent contractors... 6.1... s seen eee eens WOAVVOFROIS! rc ctacarticteterwrncests acre are le o-qesitinnsye minora ay on! M Pee Tk Oe ll epernteaeo || eeemoco oaacic or 
Electrical Contractors Assn. of the City of Chicago.......- Electrical Workers (IBEW) ..... 5.0. e eevee rere eee ees 7 : ,1985toMay31, | we. eae June: $1.108 
Mechanical Contractors Assn. (Chicago) .......--..++5 Plumbing and Pipe Fitting Industry .......+.sseseeseeeues June 3, 1985toMay31, J w..scee [crete eee eens 


1986 


Railroad transportation 


SD pnrelll eeets ee eas chars va nin CenpaceRecinte cordate ta ys Jan.: 2 percent 


Transportation... s esse cen e twee e eee n nee e eee yes July 1, 1984 to June 30, 
July: 1.5 percent 


1988 


Local and suburban transit and interurban highway passenger 
transportation 


Greyhound Lines .. 0... sess eens eee e ener ees Transit MOMs nas csi cee or ev Waar cea dd Cree namie Nov. 1, 1983 to Oct. 31, 


1986 


Motor freight transportation and warehousing 


National Master Freight Agreement (local carfage).......- Apr. 1, 1985toMar.31, 9 J wes eee Apr.: 50 cents 


1988 


Teamsters (INd.) osc. c see e cree ene eset een ee eens 
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Table 3. Continued—Duration and wage adjustment provisions of selected’ major collective bargaining agreements 


Month and amount of 
Number of —* 1986 
Industry? and employer achaiel Duration of agreement : oe specified wage 
increase 


Feamstars (Wi )i\erasectir + ccslesetetataisrere tiesto ulate enema 71,000 ct 1984 to July 31, Sept.: 50 cents 
Apr. 1, 1985 to Mar. 31, | ....... Apr.: 50 cents 
1988 

June 1, 1985 to May 31, 
1988 

Apr. 1, 1985 to Mar. 31, | ....... Apr.: 50 cents 
1988 


United'Parcel Serviced: A ic"ocacetsc brine: os seunausveisipmais 


National Master Freight Agreement (over-the-road) ....... Teamsters (ld!) fe cciararsss-scoto-a'e accane tule iterator) Wsteretnis amar 


June: 60 cents 


National Master Automobile Transporters Agreement ...... Teamsters (Ind) ss-- ciate isiens ones ovebp ervey eis aiaraielplacereis ety 


Joint Area Cartage Agreement (Chicago) ...........0. Toasters (tt.)) arencetiarcestertecnce crs tere ele nrumranetototuratexs 


Water transportation 


July 1, 1984 to July 1, 1987 ]| ....... July: 95.6 cents 


seach SUGERIE aie =o | Ryton! eee naan eo oa ro dk [oo | Rivera 
American Maritime Assn. (unlicensed seamen) .......... Coat arens ie as ee che AI ae sence os riot tai ogee a 6, 1984 to June 15, | Jan, dy | ..c....eescumore 
Great Lakes Assn. of Stevedores .... 0.0... cece cues Pane wokers semi ccc rasan en sys oot bancraneenaren i. 1984 to Dec. 31, | ...... 

West Gulf Maritime Assn. 6.0... cece ee eee eee Longshoremen’s Association 2... 0... cee v eee e seen eenes nr 1983: to Sept..20," fi acer |) Scenes eee 


Transportation by air 
UWG JANRNGE icc ci nccunlcri NA rN asec. sete nuove ste 


WMSCHNNISIS tpteterctaccothane. ini heats orenecace, vata ctrat erate see MU Nov. 1, 1983 to Oct. 31, | ....... Sept.: 2.9 percent 


1986 
AMVOFICEN UNNGSIME Se. sccs'0 ss sev vicen « Wa meaee te PTTENSDONU WOIRONS erate ae sasarnneyeiracara: Sear Anthea Sept. 1, 1985 to Mar. 1, | ....... Mar.: $500 lump sum 
1989 payment 
Eastorn AMINOS cartons, ede atc aiasccetetewe maa Machirists ee ac.rtg cs ocr ocmnd anscanahaieofccusncer alors ves eo 1985 to Dec. 31, | ....... Feb.: 6 percent 
hints  MORTES eee HE Cee nee FAILING PHORS cor- rovevevcaeteeroratnaunrs isan wtaelancltan ahetelarened 3 Apr. 1, 1983 to May 1, 1986 | ....... oF nd 850 3 Se een 
UDO ite oO TEE eee ee Aes Lie Pilots aa scnerctetotinc..2 nin oitroNS ca rpeete aatanenotae ' wars Ree, oe A = ligieip ia tmoa ena 
1 


Communication 


American Telephone & Telegraph Co. ............005 Communications Workers 4. siec see cup wane Weiwen aiaieens Aug.7, 198310 Aug.9,1986 fsa) fanatics pene 
New England Telephone and Telegraph Co............. Eloctrical Workers (IBEW) ss ca.05.5. 5; e:anife-oecisas myasecasotanemelgeele Aug. 7, 1983 to Aug.9,1986 | ....... * tO orien 
General Telephone Co. of Califomia .............04. Communications: Workers tac te rte sare ands ale iecteneliy w soscineni Mar. 4, 1983toMar.4,1986 | ....... Joc. cece eee eee 
AT&T Technologies (installers and job clerks)........... Communications Workers 6.1.0... cece cece eee eee eee Aug, 7, 198310 Aug. 9, 1966. fost Oa Riera ares 
Illinois Bell Telephone Co... 6... cece eee Electrical Workors (IBEW) ss:<: crocs. ate tes jesoswtasconrstatare srelaraate Aug. 7, 19630 Aug:9; 1906. | ociclasce ff <ouerelas sro nteteaereieee 
Electric, gas, and sanitary services 
Pacific Gas and Electric Co... . cece ee eee ences Electrical Workers (IBEW); Marine Engineers; others........... Jan. 1, 1984 to Dec. 31, 
1987 
Consolidated Edison Co. of New York Inc... .........05 IN WOMKEISIES 5 cesthots-airaiecave came eat goa ane Aug. 21, 1983 to June 17, | ....... 
1986 
Commonwealth Edison Co. ........ 0. cece eee eee Electrical Workers (IBEW) .. 0... 0... cece cece ee Apr. 1, 1985 to Mar. 31, | ....... 
1988 
Niagara Mohawk Power Corp. 0.0... cece eee Electncal Workers (IBEW) <jc:i0s:00arsarves mae acvearenars dune 1, 1964 to. May'31, “1s 2.03 2 a eee 
1986 
Southern California Gas Co. 2... 0. eee eee eee UY WOKEN Sera cat ara &. ccayarttavesecechoie i.e crm teientieerae Apr. 1, 1984)! Mar\S1, fs 


1986 


Wholesale trade-nondurable goods 
Industrial Employers and Distributors Assn. (CA) ......... 


Teamsters (Ind.) Longshoremen and Warehousemen (Ind.)....... June 1, 1985 to May 31, 


1988 


Dec: lump-sum payment ‘° 


General merchandise stores 


MONG MIC AMUN trtercies's «pcccuesvaagn teense arse gees Food and Commercial Workers 6.0.0... c cece eee eee Dec. 30, 1984 to Sept. 19, Apr.: lump-sum payment 
1987 Oct.: 20 cents 
Montgomery Ward and Co... 6... eee eee eee Teamsters. (d.) ac:8%) creis:creaivensereceneee a tami teres Aug. 1, 1983 to July 31, J ....... Jan.: 4 percent 
1986 
RIM Macy and Co; NC Siac wloainars aoe ee eae Retail, Wholesale and Department Store .... 0... 0... ceca es 6,000 Feb. 1, 1985 to Jan. 31, | ....... 
1989 
Woodward & Lothrop, Inc. (Washington, DC area) ........ Food and Commercial Workers... 0... ec cece cece eves 5,500 Feb: 1, 1863 to Jan Sty] os. ee awk |! oucays ceate ee ene 


1986 


Food stores 


Food Employers Council, Inc. (Southem CA) ........... Food and Commercial Workers... 2... eee c eeu e eens 65,000 July 30, 1984 to Aug. 2, | ....... 

Food Employers Council (Northen CA) ...........05. Food and Commercial Workers... 0.0... cc cece eee e es 22,000 met 1983 to Feb. 28, | ....... 

Shoprite, Pathmark, Grand Union and Foodtown stores (NJ) .. | Food and Commercial Workers... 0.0... cece ccc eeeaveus 21,000 Pine 1984 to Apr. 3,1987 | ....... Apr.: 37.5 cents 
Waldbaum, Food-a-rama, Bohack, and others (NY) ....... Retail, Wholesale, and Department Store... ........0. ce une 18,000 Sept. 30, 1983 to Sept. 30, | ....... ee ie i 3 cents 
Newel FOOT SHORES HILT 3.4 ges uta abaralaanehaanaetite Food and Commercial Workers... 0... ce ccc ceca ee eaes 18,000 fing 21, 1985.00: Ook ai |< cncce tiu erre 


1986 


Eating and drinking places 
Restaurant-Hotel Employers’ Council.............005 Hotel Employees and Restaurant Employees .............0. 17,781 Mar.'15, 1962 to Mar..'15; | Go ho.ann} eee ae 
: ' 1986 (Mar. 15, 1985) 
Restaurant-Hotel Employers’ Council.............005 Hotel Employees and Restaurant Employees ............... 17,781 Mar. 15, 1962 to Mar15) |ossieocn [eee 
| 1986 (Mar. 15, 1985) * 
Restaurant-Hotel Employers’ Council..............05 Hotel Employees and Restaurant Employees ............... 8,000 Mar. 15, 1985 to Mar. 15, | ....... Apr.: 3.9 percent (aver- 
1 15, 
San Mateo Hotel Restaurant Employers’ Assn. .......... Hotel Employees and Restaurant Employees ............... 5,200 Pa a ; Pe] SU cap tone oy a cents 
‘aif 1 
Bob's Big Boy Restaurants ........ 0... cscs eeu ee Bob's Big Boy Union (Ind) ...........ceesseuveseuyeee 5,200 at 1984 to Dec. 31 aie Jan.: 1.5 percent 
venies 1986 July: 1.5 percent 


John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Co............... | Foodand Commerical Workers... 0... se. eee c cece veeee. 5,000 


July 1, 1984 to June 30, | ....... : lump-sum 
| 1987 a nee 
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Table 3. Continued—Duration and wage adjustment provisions of selected! major collective bargaining agreements 


Industry? and employer 


Real Estate 
Realty Advisory Board on Labor Relations (apartment 
agreement) (NY). 6.0 cece cece te cee eee ee 
Realty Advisory Board on Labor Relations (commercial 
BOMPOMNLNINY) feiss acl cca\a-oveys) ountet vie aisne fe ace 
Building Managers Assn. of Chicago ..... 1.0... sees 
Hotels, rooming house, camps, and other lodging places 
Hotel Assn. of New York City... 6... 0. cee eee eee 


Nevada Resort Assn. 
Casino hotels in Atlantic City 0.6... cece ee eee ees 


Greater Chicago Hotel and Motel Assn. ...... 0... 0055 

Council of Hawaii Hotels... 6. eee 
Personal services 

New York City laundries... 0... cee e eee eee ees 
Business services 


Service Employers Assn. (New York City) ...... 0.0555 


Massachusetts Maintenance Contractors Assn. (building 
GIANG) Wan ionVa a emaip seem desk eT sealed e 
Associated Guard and Patrol Agencies (Chicago) 


Motion pictures 
Alliance of Motion Picture and Television Producers ....... 


Amusement and recreation services, except motion pictures 
Phonograph Record Labor Agreement .........+.0+5. 


Health services 
League of Voluntary Hospitals and Homes (New York City) . . 


Greater New York Health Care Facilities Assn. .........- 
Association of Private Hospitals (New York, NY) 


Kaiser Permanente (clerical, service, maintenance and 
RGCHTIEA Wiens Wee anu fersieheiic lara prapiee aac naysirss 


Kaiser-Permanente Medical Care Program (Northern CA) . . . 
State and local government 
State 
New York State (professional and technical employees) . . . 
New York State Institutional services... 0,-0.5 20005 
New York State (administrative)... 0... see ee ene 
Massachusetts State ....... 00s cece ene sean 
New York State operational services (blue collar) ....... 
Pennsylvania State (clerical, administrative, and fiscal)... . 
New York State security serviceS .. 1... 0s seer nee 
Oregon State Employees Unit .......- 0. seer eens 
Pennsylvania State (human services) ........+.5++- 


Florida State (professional unit) ........+ssssse0es 


Local 
New York City Board of Education (teachers) 


New York City (clerical) 
New York City Transit Authority, ..... 2.2.0 0eees 
Chicago Board of Education (teachers) ......+--+ +5 
New York City Police Dept... .... scree eee eees 
Minnesota State (multidepartment)... 0.0.2 + ees 


Nassau County (general unit)... .......6+esr eres 


Service Employees 


Service Employees 


Service Employees 


Hotel and Motel Trades Council... 0... 0. ce cece ee eee 


Hotel Employees and Restaurant Employees 
Hotel Employees and Restaurant Employees 


Hotel Employees and Restaurant Employees 


Hotel Employees and Restaurant Employees 


Clothing and Textile Workers 


Service Employees 


Service Employees 


Service Employees 


Stage Employees and other unions 


DMISICIGING + foc, Ay eae kr eee wren bie vos tnins 8 sLapaimatore. Spee 


Retail, Wholesale and Department Store 


Service Employees 


Service Employees 


American Nurses Association (Ind.) . 0.2.00 e serve eee eeeee 


Service Employees 


State, County and Municipal Employees 


State, County and Municipal Employees 


State, County and Municipal Employees 


State, County and Municipal Employees and Service Employees . . . 


State, County and Municipal Employees 


State, County and Municipal Employees 


State, County and Municipal Employees 


Service Employees 


State, County and Municipal Employees 


State, County and Municipal Employees 


Teachers 


State, County and Municipal Employees 


Transport Workers... 6. seen etter teen neces sens 


Patrolmen’s Association (Ind.).... 0. cece cece tenes 


State, County and Municipal Employees 
State, County and Municipal Employees 


Month and amount of 
Month of 
Number of 1986 
5 
in| Duration of agreement beh specified wage 
increase 
Apr. 21, 1985 to Apr. 20, Apr.: 50 cents 


1988 

Jan, 1, 1984 to Dec. 31, Jan.: 57.5 cents 
1986 

Mar. 26, 1984 to Sept. 28, 

1986 


June 1, 1985 to May 31, 
1990 

May 2, 1984 to May 4, 1989 

Sept. 15, 1983 to Sept. 15, 
1988 (Sept. 15, 1986) 

Apr. 1, 1983 to Dec. 31, 
1987 

Mar. 1, 1984 to Feb. 28, 

1987 


Aug.: 5.6 percent 


May: 15 cents 


Jan.: 25.5 cents-tipped 
12.5 cents—nontipped 
Mar.: 5 percent 


Dec.: $10 week-inside 
employees, $20 week- 
drivers 


Dec. 1, 1984 to Nov. 
1987 


Jan. 1, 1984 to Dec. Jan.: 57.5 cents 


1986 


Sept. 1, 1984 to Aug. 31, | .....-: Sept.: 20 cents 
1987 
Jan, 1, 1985 to Dec. 31, | ....... Jan.: 10 cents 


1986 


Aug. 1, 1985 to July 31, 
1988 


Aug.: $1 


Dec. 1, 1983 to Nov. 
1986 


CMW Shc oe 


July 1, 1984 to June 30, 
1986 
Apr. 1, 1984 to Mar. 31, 
1986 

Aug. 1, 1984 to July 31, 

1986 


Apr. 1, 1984 to Mar. 

1987 
Oct. 30, 1983 to Oct. 25, 
1986 


1985 to Mar. Apr.: 5 percent 


Apr.: 5.5 percent 


1985 to Mar. 


1985 to Mar. Apr.: 5.5 percent 


Apr. 1, 1983 to Mar. 


Apr. 1, 1985 to Mar. Apr.: 5.5 percent 


1988 


July 1, 1985 to June 30, |] ....... July: 33 cents 
1988 

Apr. 1, 1985 to Mar. 31, | .....-- Apr.: 5.5 percent 
1988 

July 1, 1985 to June 30, | .....-. July: 3 percent 
1987 

July 1, 1985 to June 30, | .....-. July: 33 cents 
1988 

July 1, 1985 to June 30, | ...-.>. Jan.: 5 percent 


1987 (July 1, 1986) 
July: 5.5 to 8.1 percent 


July 1, 1984 to June 30, 
1987 


July 1, 1984 to June 30, | ....-.. July: 6 percent 
1987 
Apr. 1, 1985 to Mar. 31, ] ..-.--. Apr.: 6 percent 


ito Sept.: 3 percent 


1988 
Sept. 5, 1985 to Aug. 31, 
1987 
July 1, 1984 to June 30, 
1987 


July: 6 percent 


July 1, 1985 to June 30, | ....--. July: 4 percent 
1987 
Jan. 1, 1985 to Dec. 31, | ....... Jan.: 6 percent 


1987 
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Table 3. Continued—Duration and wage adjustment provisions of selected’ major collective bargaining agreements 


Industry? and employer 


Philadelphia Schoo! District (teachers) Teachers 


Philadelphia city employees ..... 2.00. eevee ees State, County and Municipal Employees 


New York City (social services employees) State, County and Municipal Employees 


1Selection based on contracts with the highest employment (minimum 5,000) in the industrial classification. 
2Based on 1972 standard industrial classification. 

3Unions are affiliated with the AFL-CIO, except where noted as independent (Ind.). 

4Number of workers at time agreement was reached. 

5Contract effective date to expiration date or first reopening date. 

SSubject to reopening during agreement term at not less than 6 months intervals. 

7Equal to 2.25 percent of qualified earnings during 52 pay periods ending in September 1986. 


Typically, most of the construction workers under collec- 
tive bargaining agreements are employed in commercial 
construction (for example, office buildings, highways) 
rather than residential construction. Negotiations in the in- 
dustry are usually conducted by local or regional branches 
of national employer associations, such as the Associated 
General Contractors of America or the National Electrical 
Contractors Association. Individual companies join such 
associations for a variety of business-related purposes, in- 
cluding collective bargaining. Workers are generally orga- 
nized along craft lines, and negotiations are frequently on a 
craft-by-craft basis. Nevertheless, settlements reached by 
the various crafts in a locality are often similar in size, 
reflecting the economic situation of the local construction 
industry. 

The economic health of the industry, while not good, has 
shown some improvement since 1982. In October of that 
year, the rate of unemployment in the industry hit a historic 
23.7 percent. It dropped to 13.7 percent 2 years later, and 
has been hovering around that level since then. The value of 
new nonresidential construction, which ranged between $60 
and $65 billion a year from 1981-83, rose to $74 billion in 
1984 and was at $65 billion at the end of the third quarter 
of 1985. 

In addition to having to deal with the problems of reduced 
construction activity and the consequent loss of job opportu- 
nities, unionized firms and their employees have faced in- 
creased competition from nonunion firms. Employers and 
workers have tried to adjust to both situations. Some union- 
ized employers have used “double breasting”—forming 
new, nonunion firms—to avoid having to abide by the terms 
of union contracts and thus to be better able to compete with 
nonunion firms. Unions have agreed to reduce or freeze pay 
and benefits and to modify work rules to reduce labor costs. 
Some contracts permit a dual wage scale, with a lower rate 
to be paid on small projects where competition from 
nonunion firms tends to be heaviest. Similarly, on federally 
financed construction, if the prevailing wage rate that must 
be paid under the Davis-Bacon Act is determined to be less 
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Month and amount of 
1986 


Number of 


5 
worers® Duration of agreement 


specified wage 


Sept. 1, 1985 to Aug. 31, 
1988 


July 1, 1984 to June 30, 
1986 


July 1, 1984 to June 30, July: 5.5 percent 


8Allocation between wages and benefits will be determined by the union. 
9Based on the corporate structure and employment level at the time of the 1983 collective bargaining settlement. On 


Jan. 1, 1984, AT&T was divested of its various operating companies under a settlement of an anti-trust action. 


10Equal to 24 cents for each hour worked from June 1, 1986, to Nov. 30, 1986. 
11Varying by job classification and based on hours worked from Oct. 6, 1985 to Apr. 15, 1986. 
12Based on income during preceding 12 months and length of service. 


than the union scale, some contracts allow the employer to 
pay the lower rate, to be able to compete for the job. New 
“helper” classifications have been developed for workers 
who do not perform all the duties of the craft and are paid 
less than full craft rates. More direct approaches to reducing 
labor costs—wage and benefit cuts and freezes—have also 
been negotiated. 

Since 1983, substantial proportions of workers covered 
by major construction contracts have had their wages cut or 
frozen for the term of the agreement—37 percent in 1983, 
46 percent in 1984, and 30 percent during the first 9 months 
of 1985. The cuts and freezes, coupled with comparatively 
modest increases for the remaining workers, yielded aver- 
age wage adjustments over the contract term that, since 
1983, have been small relative to earlier years. During the 
first 9 months of 1985, contract settlements called for wage 
adjustments averaging 2.1 percent annually over their term. 
By comparison, adjustments specified in the contracts they 
replaced averaged 3.3 percent annually over their term, and 
1982 settlements called for wage adjustments that averaged 
6.3 percent a year over the life of the contract. 

There is nothing on the horizon to indicate that 1986 
bargaining in construction will produce settlements very 
different from those reached beginning in 1983. 


Aluminum 


Contracts between major aluminum producers and the 
United Steelworkers of America and the Aluminum, Brick 
and Glass Workers International Union are scheduled to 
expire in May 1986. These agreements cover about 45,000 
workers. 

The three largest companies, Aluminum Co. of America, 
Reynolds Metals Co., and Kaiser Aluminum and Chemical 
Corp. have traditionally been the pattern setters for smaller 
firms. The 3-year contracts negotiated in May 1983 gave no 
specified wage increases. They modified the quarterly cost- 
of-living adjustment to provide wage changes of 1 cent an 
hour for each 0.3-point movement in the Consumer Price 
Index (1967 = 100) for the first 2 contract years, and | cent 


for each 0.26-point change in the third contract year. Sun- 
day premium pay was reduced from half to time and one- 
quarter. The eligibility period for extended vacation was 
increased from 5 years of service to 7. 

After suffering heavy losses due to the depressed alu- 
minum market, Kaiser Aluminum sought to modify the 
terms of the 1983 agreement to achieve additional labor cost 
savings. A new 3-year contract reached with the Steelwork- 
ers, effective April 1, 1985, reduced compensation by an 
average of $4.50 an hour, and established an employee 
stock purchase plan to be financed by diverting money stem- 
ming from any quarterly cost-of-living adjustment. 

Earning levels among aluminum producers reflect their 
product mix. Companies such as Aluminum Co. of America 
and Reynolds Metals Co., have achieved a profitable 
product mix, while others, including Kaiser Aluminum, are 
facing financial difficulties. Despite the recent labor cost 
cuts, reduced employment and modernization of plant and 
equipment, Kaiser has not been able to make a profit. 

Two forces are hurting the aluminum industry. First, few 
new markets have opened up since 1980, and the current 
annual growth rate for the industry is less than 3 percent. 
Second, foreign producers have expanded rapidly and ob- 
tained a competitive edge because of the strong U.S. dollar 
and labor and production costs that are lower than in the 
United States. 

The domestic industry is doing what it can to meet foreign 
competition and halt the erosion in profits. Some aged, high 
cost domestic ingot plants have been closed, and products 
have been upgraded through expanded research and plant 
modernization. Producers can be expected to try to reduce 
labor costs, while union representatives will probably focus 
on job security. 


Farm machinery 


Contracts covering approximately 50,000 workers in the 
troubled farm machinery industry are scheduled to expire in 
March and June. Negotiations are slated between the Inter- 
national Union, United Automobile, Aerospace and Agri- 
cultural Implement Workers of America (UAW) and the 
Caterpillar Tractor Co., Deere and Co., and Klockmen- 
Humboldt-Deutz AG of West Germany, which acquired 
Allis-Chalmers Corp. farm machinery operations in 1985. 
Agreements with J. I. Case (a subsidiary of Tenneco’s Inc.), 
which acquired International Harvester’s farm machinery 
operations in January 1985, will not expire until 1987. 

The farm machinery industry has suffered economic diffi- 
culty since the record sales of the 1970’s. The 1980’s have 
seen depressed farm values and low commodity prices dis- 
courage farmers’ investment in new equipment. Voluntary 
and foreclosure sales of farms have resulted in a supply of 
used machinery at low prices. The strong dollar has hin- 
dered sales abroad, and there is increasing competition in 
both overseas and domestic markets from foreign manufac- 
turers such as Kubota. American companies have reacted by 


curtailing output, offering substantial discounts on their 
products, and negotiating labor cost reductions. 

Efforts to negotiate reduced labor costs began in 1982 
with an early reopening of the UAW International Harvester 
contract. A new 29-month agreement did not provide any 
specified wage increases over its life, deferred the first 3 
quarterly COLA payments for 18 months, and eliminated 
paid personal holidays. The accord also established an em- 
ployee profit-sharing plan. In contrast, the subsequent 1984 
agreement provided wage increases of 31 cents per hour 
effective October 1984, and 2.25 percent effective October 
1985, and restored the COLA clause, paid holidays, and 
other benefits. 

In February 1983, Allis Chalmers also negotiated a cost- 
reducing agreement which froze wages, suspended the COLA 
clause for 5 months, reduced holidays from 15 to 10 per 
year, and eliminated vacation and Christmas bonuses. 

Caterpillar sought a similar labor cost saving contract. 
The May 1983 pact that ended a 7-month strike, froze wages 
but continued the COLA clause and established a profit- 
sharing plan. Contract provisions were introduced to im- 
prove job security. These included: advance notice prior to 
plant shutdowns or outsourcing, the use of a “master” recall 
list for hiring, and additional employer contributions to the 
Supplemental Unemployment Benefit (SUB) fund. 

Deere and Co. settled with the UAW in July 1983 under 
terms similar to the Caterpillar agreement. However, the 
accord also provided a one-time “settlement bonus” of 40 
hours’ pay and a special 3.9 percent “COLA” payment. 

Given the continued economic hardships faced by farm 
machinery producers, 1986 contract talks can be expected to 
emphasize job security provisions and labor cost-saving 
issues. 


Health care 

Contracts covering 106,000 of the 140,000 health care 
workers under major agreements are due to expire during 
1986. If past practice is followed, two contracts will directly 
or indirectly set wages and working conditions for about 
72,500 workers. A contract between the Greater New York 
Health Care Facilities Association and the Service Em- 
ployees International Union (SEIU) expires in March. It cov- 
ers 15,000 workers at about 55 nursing homes. When it was 
negotiated in June 1984, it also set the pattern for an addi- 
tional 7,500 employees at 30 nursing homes which 
“followed suit,” although they were not members of the 
association. Similarly, an August 1984 contract between the 
50-member League of Voluntary Hospitals and Nursing 
Homes in New York, and District 1199 of the Retail, 
Wholesale, and Department Store Union (RWDSU) repre- 
senting 38,000 employees of the League was a pattern setter 
for an additional 12,000 workers at 12 hospitals. 

The industry has been under pressure from both State and 
Federal governnients to hold down costs and to change its 
methods of pricing health care to patients. In 1983, the 
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Federal Government established reimbursement schedules 
for health care under Medicare and Medicaid under which 
the Government will pay only specified predetermined 
amounts for such services. Costs above the amount must be 
absorbed by the health facility, but if costs are below the 
amount, the difference is retained by the facility. 

The 1984 settlements in New York reflected cost- 
containment pressures. Although wage and benefit increases 
were negotiated along with improvements in working condi- 
tions, they were contingent on Federal and State increases in 
Medicare and Medicaid reimbursement schedules. The in- 
creases were never approved and consequently the negoti- 
ated contract improvements were only partially effected. 

The failure to fully implement the terms of the 1984 
contracts will influence bargaining in the health care indus- 
try in New York. In the rest of the country, where 40,000 
workers are under major contracts that will be negotiated, 
the issue of cost control will be a concern. Other problems 
will be addressed as well—job security, staffing patterns, 
contracting out of work, and the use of unpaid volunteers, 
for example. 

In addition to RWDSU and SEIU, the American Nurses 
Association and the National Union of Hospital and Health 
Care Employees (which broke away from the RWDSU in 
1984) will be bargaining over 24 contracts covering hospi- 
tals, nursing homes, clinics, and other health care facilities 
throughout the country. 


Steel 

Contracts between steel producers and the United Steel- 
workers of America, that originally covered approximately 
275,000 workers (including those temporarily laid off), are 
scheduled to expire on July 31, 1986. Among the major 
companies that will be negotiating are Bethlehem Steel 
Corp., Inland Steel Co., U.S. Steel Corp., Armco Inc., 
National Steel Corp., LTV Steel Corp., and Laclede Steel 
Co. For the first time in three decades, all the companies 
will be bargaining separately. 

Depressed economic conditions in the U.S. steel industry 
have contributed to the demise of one of its most venerable 
practices—coordinated bargaining between the United 
Steelworkers of America and the major steel producers. 
Industry-wide bargaining provided individual major steel 
producers a united voice in the negotiation but at the same 
time deprived them of the ability to alter labor costs to meet 
individual company circumstances. It enabled the United 
Steelworkers to maintain wage uniformity across the indus- 
try, shielding wages from competition. Twelve companies 
participated in the process in 1956 when the unified ap- 
proach was initiated. Subsequently, the number of compa- 
nies that bargain together shrank to nine in 1980 and to 
seven when the last national agreement was negotiated in 
1983. When it dissolved in May 1985, the coordinated bar- 
gaining committee consisted of five members, U.S. Steel 
Corp., Bethlehem Steel Corp., Armco Inc., Inland Steel 
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Co., and LTV Steel Corp. 

In the last 3 years, the U.S. steel industry has experienced 
staggering losses, layoffs, and plant closings as a result of 
its continued inability to compete with foreign producers in 
shrinking overseas and domestic markets because of out- 
dated equipment, and higher labor costs. The industry’s 
financial losses totaled nearly $7.1 billion between 1982 and 
1984. Overall employment has declined from 256,000 in 
1983, when the expiring contracts were negotiated, to 
200,000 early in September 1985. 

Steel imports in 1983 and 1984 depressed domestic steel 
shipments and prices. Imports accounted for 20.5 percent of 
the U.S. market in 1983 and captured a record high of 26.4 
percent of domestic consumption in 1984. U.S. steel pro- 
ducers together with United Steelworkers of America, mem- 
bers of Congress, and local public officials mobilized sup- 
port for Federal legislation to limit steel imports to 15 
percent of the U.S. market. In September 1984, President 
Reagan announced a program to reduce annual imports of 
finished steel products to 18.5 percent for a period of 
5 years. In the first 9 months of 1985, however, imports 
accounted for about one-fourth of the market, depressing the 
demand for domestic steel. 

Steel companies have initiated various approaches to deal 
with their distressed situations. For example, Wheeling- 
Pittsburgh, the seventh largest steel maker, borrowed heav- 
ily for modernization and entered into a joint venture with 
Japan’s Nisshiu Steel Co. Two renegotiations of contracts 
with the Steelworkers resulted in wage and benefit cuts in 
exchange for the establishment of an employee stock owner- 
ship plan. All these efforts were not sufficient to solve the 
company’s financial problems. The company filed for 
bankruptcy after heavy losses in the first quarter of 1985. 
While operating under Chapter 11 of the Federal 
Bankruptcy Code, Wheeling-Pittsburgh won court approval 
to annul its labor pact. The company’s move to reduce 
wages and benefits by 18 percent, to $17.50 an hour, was 
rejected by the 8,200 Steelworkers. They walked off their 
jobs on July 21, 1985, in the steel industry’s first major 
walkout since the 116-day industrywide strike in 1959. 

On October 26, 1985, the Steelworkers ratified a new 
contract reducing compensation to $18 an hour. The accord 
replaced the company’s pension plan with a less costly one 
and provided workers a greater role in the company’s finan- 
cial management. The pact linked wages to the price of 
steel—for each 1-percent rise in the company’s steel price, 
workers will receive 20 cents more an hour, for a maximum 
of $1 an hour. Implementation of this contract required the 
approval of the Federal bankruptcy court and the main cred- 
itors of the company. 

Other companies have adopted measures such as reducing 
excess capacity, selling profitable operations to acquire 
working capital and entering new ventures with foreigners. 
Armco, for example, closed a steel mill in Houston, sold 


coal reserves and announced the sale of its aerospace busi- 
ness in August 1985. Inland closed its operation at Indian 
Harborworks in Chicago; LTV idled its operation in 
Aliquippa, PA, and put its specialty steel-producing com- 
pany up for sale as part of a restructuring of its steel opera- 
tions; U.S. Steel is negotiating a partnership with South 
Korea’s Pohang Iron and Steel Co. 

The expiring agreement was negotiated in February 1983 
and replaced a contract that still had 5 months to run. Faced 
with the need to deal with rapidly rising unemployment and 
financial losses, the Steelworkers and the members of the 
Coordinated Bargaining Committee had agreed to early con- 
tract talks in mid-1982. After twice failing to reach agree- 
ment, the employers and union settled on a 41-month con- 
tract that provided labor cost cuts in return for improvements 
in job security and increased aid to laid-off workers. The 
contract temporarily cut wages $1.25 an hour and elimi- 
nated the 6-cent cost-of-living increases paid but, under the 
terms of the superseded 3-year agreement, not incorporated 
in the wage rate. The quarterly cost-of-living payments were 
suspended until July 31, 1984. The extended vacation plan 
was eliminated. Vacations, holidays, and Sunday premium 
pay were temporarily reduced. The companies raised their 
contributions to supplemental unemployment benefits by 50 
cents an hour. 

Although specific goals for the coming negotiations have 
not yet been set, the continued economic difficulties of the 
industry and their effect on the companies and the workers 
will be the focus of attention. Reducing labor costs and 
protecting job security will undoubtedly be major issues. 
Unlike the negotiations over the last three decades, 1986 
bargaining will see each major producer trying to achieve 
contract terms best suited to its own circumstances. 


Copper 

Approximately 14,000 workers in the copper industry are 
covered by collective bargaining agreements scheduled to 
expire in May 1986. The major companies that will be 
involved in the negotiations are Kennecott Corp; Magma 
Copper Co.; Inspiration Consolidated Copper Co.; Ameri- 
can Smelting and Refining Co. (ASARCO); and U.S. Metals 
Co. A coalition of unions, led by the United Steel Workers, 
will represent the workers at these contract talks. 

The copper industry has been plagued by falling prices 
and falling demand, resulting in net losses in 1984 for the 
large copper producers—Kennecott, ASARCO, and Phelps 
Dodge. In 1980, metal mining in the United States was a 
$8.5-billion enterprise. By 1983, it had shrunk to $5.9 bil- 
lion. U.S. copper producers cut output in 1983 to | million 
metric tons from 1.6 million tons in 1982. Nevertheless, 
copper supplies have continued to pile up due to abundant 
foreign copper. Substitution of plastic and optic fibers for 
copper and a decline in the grade of the available ore are 
other factors weakening the copper mining industry in the 
United States. 


The industry’s most visible problem is prices. Price set- 
ting, once the province of North American oligopolies, 
shifted in the 1980’s to the floor of world cornmodities 
exchanges, chiefly the London Metal Exchange. Copper 
prices have dropped as copper output increased in Third 
World countries. In 1984, the price of copper fell below 70 
cents a pound or 15 to 17 cents below the break even point 
for the best U.S. mines. 

The 1983 contracts negotiated by Kennecott, Magma 
Copper Co., American Smelting and Refining Co., Inspira- 
tion Consolidated Copper Co., and U.S. Metal Co. estab- 
lished a pattern for most of the copper mining and process- 
ing industry. The agreement froze wages for its 3-year term 
but continued the quarterly cost-of-living adjustment 
providing | cent for each 0.3-point change in the CPI. 
Benefits were frozen for incumbent workers and reduced for 
anyone hired after July 19, 1983. 

Contract talks failed to yield an agreement with Phelps 
Dodge Corp., resulting in a strike by a 12 union coalition led 
by the Steelworkers that began on June 30, 1983. Phelps 
Dodge, the Nation’s No. 2 copper producer, had temporar- 
ily shut down all its mining operations between April 1982 
and the end of the year, putting 3,800 employees out of 
work. When negotiations began in 1983, the company pro- 
posed to abolish the cost-of-living adjustment clause, freeze 
wages, and reduce benefits. The union refused to deviate 
from the terms of the earlier settlement with Kennecott and 
the Nation’s other top copper producers. Phelps Dodge has 
continued operating its mines despite the strike. Elections to 
decertify the union have been held. The union lost these 
elections but the results are being appealed. 

As bargainers prepare for 1986 negotiations, U.S. copper 
producers are still confronted by falling prices, heavy 
losses, and a depressed market for their products. They are 
expected to seek cuts in wages and benefits. The unions 
intend to maintain the tradition of pattern bargaining and 
will attempt to gain job security provisions. 


Telephone communications 


No industry will have a more dramatically different bar- 
gaining setting in 1986 compared with earlier years than the 
telephone industry. Instead of bargaining over a single na- 
tional agreement on wages and benefits for American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Co., the industry may see bargaining 
over more than 20 separate agreements. This change stems 
from the January 1984 breakup of AT&T from a single na- 
tional company providing local and long distance service, 
into a company providing national long distance and allied 
services—AT&T Information Systems (ATTIS)—and seven 
independent regional companies consisting of 22 local oper- 
ating companies. In August 1983, before the divestiture, a 
3-year national agreement was reached with AT&T by the 
Communication Workers of America (CWA), the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, and the Telecom- 
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munications International Union. The agreement, which re- 
mained in effect for the companies created by the breakup 
of AT&T, was negotiated after a 22-day strike. The major 
issues that faced the bargainers were job security and in- 
come protection in light of expected cuts due to the divesti- 
ture. The accord provided: 


e A new personal or career development training program 
financed by the company to provide training which would 
be considered when transferring employees; 

e An improved Supplemental Income Protection plan for 
workers who leave the company due to technological 
change or other reasons resulting in layoffs or involuntary 
reassignments to lower-paying jobs or to work locations 
requiring a change in residence; 

e Improved reassignment pay protection for downgraded 
employees. 


The pact provided an immediate 5.5 percent pay increase 
for workers at the top of the progression scale, smaller 
increases for those at lower steps, and no increase in starting 
rates. All employees, including those working at starting 
rates, were guaranteed an increase of at least $2.50 a week. 
In August of 1984 and 1985, there were additional increases 
of 1.5 percent at the upper rates, lesser increases at interme- 
diate rates, but no change in starting rates. The COLA 
formula was unchanged. 

Since the last negotiation and the breakup of AT&T, 
there have been significant cuts in employment. Local com- 
panies have reduced employment by about 40,000, largely 
through the use of new technology, increased contracting 
out of jobs, and the use of smaller crews of craftworkers to 
cover larger geographic areas. In August 1985, ATTIS an- 
nounced it was going to lay off about 10,000 workers. This 
led the CWA to take a strike vote—an unusual event during 
the term of an agreement. The union maintained that the 
company was violating contract provisions on subcontract- 
ing and a 1982 promise not to lay off workers for 7 years. 
A strike was averted on October 30, 1985, when the 
company announced a reduction in the number of layoffs 
contemplated, and agreed to provide the union with infor- 
mation on subcontracting. 

This summer’s negotiations will cover about 486,000 em- 
ployees of the former AT&T. Companies involved are: 
ATTIS, composed of Bell Laboratories, Western Electric, 
and the Long Lines Department (a total of 174,000 em- 
ployees) and seven regional companies: U.S. West (34,000 
employees), Ameritech (43,000 employees), Bell Atlantic 
(30,000 employees), Nynex (29,000 employees), Bell 
South (68,000 employees), Southwestern Bell (51,000 em- 
ployees) and Pacific Telesis (57,000 employees). These 
7 regional companies consist of the 22 independent Bell 
operating companies, each of which retains local regulated 
monopolies to provide local telephone service and provide 
other services on a competitive basis, such as selling tele- 
phone equipment and publishing the “Yellow Pages” direc- 
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tory. CWA will be led in negotiations by President Morton 
Bahr, the former head of CwA’s New York District, who 
was elected to succeed the retiring Glenn Watts in July 
1985. 

The structure of the coming talks is still uncertain. While 
CWA will not attempt to negotiate a national contract, it is 
still seeking a national patttern. It has set up two separate 
bargaining councils—one to bargain with ATTIS and one to 
bargain with the regional companies. CWA will bargain na- 
tionally with ATTIS and hopes to bargain separately with 
each of the seven regional companies. However, several 
regional companies are resisting this effort and want to 
negotiate a separate agreement for each operating company 
in the region. 

CWA intends to maintain uniform benefits and wages 
across the country but may have problems doing so because 
of diverse local cost conditions, the varying financial 
strength of each company, and the rapid creation of new 
jobs and skills that could make it difficult to compare job 
titles, duties, and lines of promotion across companies. 

Another major focus of bargaining will be the union’s 
desire to negotiate for job security as opposed to the compa- 
nies’ interest in reducing employment through job restruc- 
turing and technological change. Other major bargaining 
issues will include improved health insurance, improved 
safety on the job, and participation in “quality of worklife” 
programs. 

Other telecommunication companies will also be bargain- 
ing in 1986. Contracts with General Telephone and Electric 
expire in the spring; they cover about 40,000 workers. 


Aerospace 


About 100,000 aerospace workers are covered by major 
collective bargaining agreements scheduled to expire this 
fall and during the first half of 1987. Among the major 
aerospace companies that will be negotiating are the Boeing 
Co., McDonnell Douglas, Bendix Aerospace (a subsidiary 
of Allied Corp.) Rockwell International Corp., Lockheed 
Aircraft Corp., United Technologies, and General Dynam- 
ics Corp. The two major unions involved are the Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists and Aerospace Workers 
(IAM) and the International Union of United Automobile, 
Aerospace and Agricultural Implement Workers of America 
(UAW). 

Since the last round of negotiations in 1983, the aerospace 
industry has had an increase in production of military goods 
and a growth of conglomerates and joint ventures. In 1984, 
the industry had the largest sales volume (in current dollars) 
in its history. Weak commercial aircraft sales (in 1984, 185 
commercial transports were delivered compared to 702 in 
the peak year of 1968) were more than offset by increased 
sales of military aircraft, missiles, and space products. 

Several factors have contributed to the increase in merger 
activity and joint ventures. Excess capacity, reduced de- 


mand for civilian aircraft, high interest rates, and uncer- 


tainty about fuel costs and new technology have beset the 
industry. Furthermore, aerospace companies often make 
large up-front investments which yield low-volume produc- 
tion runs. Through joint ventures, development and produc- 
tion costs are shared. The result has been increased copro- 
duction among U.S., European, and Japanese firms. 

The number of U.S. aerospace companies has declined in 
recent years because of mergers. Some examples in 1985 
include Rockwell International’s acquisition of Allen 
Bradley, Textron’s purchase of AVCO, and Allied Corp.’s 
buyout of the Signal Companies. Recent mergers have also 
diversified nonaerospace companies such as Chrysler Corp., 
which purchased Gulfstream Aerospace, and General Mo- 
tors, which acquired Hughes Aircraft. 

Recent rounds of negotiations have been on a company- 
by-company basis with the earliest settlements usually es- 
tablishing a pattern for the rest of the industry. Specific 
terms and expiration dates, however, have varied. 

During the last round of bargaining that began in October 
1983, the Boeing Co. and the IAM settled on a 3-year agree- 
ment. The contract called for no specified wage increases 
but provided an annual lump-sum payment each December 
of 3 percent of earnings during the 12 months ending the 
previous October. Employees received a 3-percent COLA 
“prepayment” each October, which was offset by quarterly 
COLA adjustments. In an effort to slow wage compression 
between grades, employees in specified lower grades did 
not receive the prepayments in 1984 and 1985. The accord 
also established a two-tiered wage structure, reduced pay 


scale for employees in lower grades and introduced a “new 
technology” clause which provided employee training. This 
settlement, with some modifications, established a general 
framework for most agreements in the industry. McDon- 
nell—Douglas reached a similar agreement with the UAW in 
1984, after a 117-day strike over the issue of lump-sum 
payments. The UAW opposed them because they were not 
incorporated into basic wage rates and thus the hourly wage 
base remained the same. Also, lump-sum payments may not 
be reflected in some benefits. McDonnell—Douglas later 
negotiated a 3-year contract with the IAM, replacing the 
contract that expired in May 1984. 

Negotiations this year will be influenced by strong profits 
in the industry and forecasts of record sales. Civilian aircraft 
sales are anticipated to improve as airlines move to replace 
outdated equipment to take advantage of lower operating 
costs of new equipment. Military and space sales are also 
expected to increase. However, the Defense Department 
will probably encourage aerospace contractors to keep costs 
from rising. Two-tier wage structures are likely to be an 
issue in light of the decisions to drop them at Hughes Air- 
craft in 1984 and at General Dynamics in 1985. Lump-sum 
payments are also expected to be a topic for negotiation. 


Longshoring 


Contracts covering 50,000 dockworkers in 36 East and 
Gulf Coast ports are scheduled to expire on September 30, 
1986. Negotiations are expected to begin in April between 
the International Longshoremen’s Association (ILA) and the 


Table 4. Scheduled deferred wage changes in 1986 under major collective bargaining agreements, by industry 


nee Mean Change 
o 


Selected industry workers 


All private nonagricultural industries 


Manufacturing 
Food and kindred products 
Apparel and other finished 
products 
Rubber and miscellaneous 
plastics products 
Metalworking 


Nonmanufacturing+ 
Construction 
Transportation, communications, 
and gas and electric 


Wholesale and retail trade 
Finance, insurance and real 


1Percent of straight-time average hourly eamings. 

2includes all private nonagricultural industries and State and local govemment. 

3includes workers in the following industry groups for which data are not shown separately to ensure confidentiality 
of earings data: Tobacco (2,000); lumber (4,000); fumiture (6,000); paper (25,000), printing (18,000); chemicals 
(15,000); leather (12,000); stone, clay, and concrete (10,000); instruments (1,000); and miscellaneous manufacturing 
(5,000). 


(thou- 
sn 
; 43 


Feo | Peet! [ cs | rot [ cot | Pe [ co 
t 3.6 56.7 K 40 : 


Agreement without COLA 


Median change Mean increase 


45 
44 


44 
3.9 


5.1 


3.3 
49 


41 
45 


4.0 
4.0 


2.8 
43 


5.0 


4ncludes 108,000 workers in the mining industry for which data are not shown separately to ensure confidentiality of 
data. 


Note: Workers are distributed according to the average adjustment for all workers in each bargaining situation 
considered, Deferred wage increases include guaranteed minimum adjustments under cost-of-living clauses. Because 
of rounding, sums of individual items may not equal totals. 
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employer associations representing ocean-going carriers, 
stevedoring firms, marine terminal operators, and others that 
move ocean passengers and freight. 

The ILA will bargain over a master agreement with a 
steering committee representing 10 associations and compa- 
nies. The master agreement covers issues such as wages, 
hours of work, contract duration, and employer contribu- 
tions to pension, health, and welfare funds. After a master 
agreement is reached, local agreements must be negotiated 
at all ports. They deal with the guaranteed annual income 
(GAI) plan, holidays, vacations, working conditions, and the 
amount of pension and welfare benefits paid out. 

After more than 10 years of litigation that twice involved 
the U.S. Supreme Court, rules requiring that longshoremen 
handle ocean-going containerized cargo within 50 miles of 
port, first negotiated in 1974, will not be an issue this year. 
In June 1985, the Supreme Court found that issues involving 
handling of containerized cargo were legitimate topics for 
bargaining and permitted the implementation of the rules. 


Table 5. Distribution of workers scheduled to receive 
deferred wage increases in 1986 under major collective 
bargaining agreements, by industry and amount of in- 
crease 


(Workers in thousands) 


Private nonagricultural 
industries State and local 
jovernment 
Total | Manufacturing | Nonmanufacturing ° 


CENTS PER HOUR 
Under 15 cents... . 
15 and under 20... . 
20 and under 25... 
25 and under 30. . . 
30 and under 35... 


35 and under 40... . 
40 and under 45... . 
45 and under 50... . 
50 and under 60 . . . 
60 and under 70... 


70 and under 80... . 
80 and under 90... 
90 and under 100 . . 
100 and under 110. 
110 and under 120 . 
120 and over 


PERCENT! 


Under 2 percent .. . 
2andunder3 .... 
Sandunder4 .... 
4andunder5 .... 
5andunder6 .... 


6andunder7 .... 
7andunder8 .... 
8andunder9 .... 
Yand under 10... . 
10 and under 11... 
11 and under 12... 
12 and over 


Number of workers 
(in thousands) .. . 

Number of 
agreements .... 


'Percent of straight-time hourly earnings, 


Nore: Workers are distributed according to the average adjustment for all workers in each bargaining 
situation considered, Deferred wage increases include guaranteed minimum adjustments under cost-of-living 
clauses. Because of rounding, sums of individual items may not equal totals. Dashes indicate no workers, 
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Table 6. Deferred wage increases scheduled in 1986 
in major collective bargaining situations, by month 


{Workers in thousands] 


Effective month Principal industries 


Bituminous coal, State and local government 
Steel, food stores 

Food stores 

Trucking, bituminous coal, construction, 
State and local government 

Construction 

Construction, apparel 


Bituminous coal, construction, food stores, 
electrical products, State and local govern- 
ment 

Motion pictures, hotels 

Parcel delivery, State and local goverment 
Bituminous coal 


Food stores, construction 


‘includes 1,158,000 workers under state and local government agreements. 


2This total is smaller than the sum of individual items because 433,000 workers are scheduled to receive more 
than one increase. It is based on data available as of Oct. 1985, and thus may understate the number of workers 
scheduled to receive deferred increases for the entire year; 13,500 workers are scheduled to have a deferred 
wage decrease in 1986. 


In 1983, negotiation of a 3-year master contract was com- 
pleted more than 4 months before the October 1, 1983, 
expiration date of the existing contract. It provided wage 
increases of $1 an hour on October 1 of 1983, 1984, and 
1985 and a $1.25-an-hour increase in employer payments to 
benefit funds over the life of the contract. However, while 
local issues were still being negotiated, the Federal Maritime 
Commission asked for a Federal injunction to stop the im- 
plementation of containerized cargo rules. The ILA sus- 
pended local talks, but a strike was avoided by the negotia- 
tion of a stopgap 106-day master agreement which allowed 
local talks to continue. The containerization issue was sub- 
sequently partially resolved, and the terms of the original 
agreement were carried out. 

Among the issues addressed by the local negotiations in 
1983 was the GAI plan, which guarantees eligible workers a 
specified number of hours of pay per year, whether or not 
they work. The number of guaranteed hours, which varies 
from port to port, was raised in some ports but lowered in 
others. 

At this time, the major bargaining issues for 1986 remain 
unclear. The ILA has expressed concern that “dummy” com- 
panies have been established by employers using nonunion 
workers. Both parties are intent on maintaining the compet- 
itive position of the ports in which they operate. 


State and local government 


There are 239 major State and local government contracts 
scheduled to reopen or expire during 1986. The agreements 
cover 741,000 workers. These include 53 State contracts 
covering 273,000 workers and 186 local agreements involv- 
ing 468,000 workers. Of the total, 127 contracts for 370,000 
workers terminate in June. Expiring contracts cover about 
one-third of the workers under major agreements in both 
State and local government. 


About half the workers covered by expiring or reopen- 
ing State contracts are in general administration, 9 per- 
cent work for higher education institutions, and the bal- 
ance are employees in a variety of activities, including 
hospitals, social services, and protective service agen- 
cies. Three States account for about one-half of all State 
workers under major contracts slated for bargaining in 
1986: New Jersey (57,000 workers), Massachusetts 
(51,000), and Illinois (29,000). 

On the local government level, 59 percent of the work- 
ers under expiring contracts are in education, 23 percent 
are in general administration, and 13 percent are in pro- 
tective services. Bargaining will be widely scattered—no 
single jurisdiction will account for as much as 6 percent 
of the workers for whom new contracts will be negoti- 
ated. 

During the first 9 months of 1985, major contract 
settlements provided first-year wage adjustments of 4.7 
percent in both State and local government, and average 
annual adjustments of 4.8 percent in State government 
and 5.6 percent in local government over their term. 

Concern for limiting labor cost increases was reflected 
in many agreements. Some provide two-tiered wage and 
benefit structures, in which new hires receive lower 
wages and/or benefits than incumbent employees. Others 
establish or increase worker copayments for health and 
other benefits. 

Workers in public education constitute the largest bloc 
of employees (273,000) for whom new agreements will 
be negotiated. The vast majority are teachers. Depending 
on the jurisdiction, contracts may cover all employees— 
teachers, aides, custodians, and so on—or there may be 
a separate agreement for each job classification. The 
National Education Association (Independent) and the 
American Federation of Teachers (AFL-CIO) are the dom- 
inant unions representing workers in public education. 

During the first 9 months of 1985, settlements in pri- 
mary and secondary education called for average wage 
adjustments of 5.3 percent the first year and 6 percent a 
year over the contract duration. Wages will continue to 
be a concern for both employees and employers in 1986 
for the usual economic reasons. Another issue, how- 
ever, is the shortage of qualified teachers in some school 
systems and the role that higher pay could play in attract- 
ing sufficient people to the profession. By 1995, 639,000 
additional educators will be needed, according to a recent 
forecast.? Bargaining will focus on a variety of other 
issues as well, including merit pay, class size, and nonin- 
structional duties for teachers. 

On April 1, 1984, Ohio passed a law giving approxi- 
mately 52,000 State and 134,000 local government em- 
ployees the right to bargain over wages and benefits and 
a limited right to strike. Seven unions and employee 
associations are competing to represent workers in a 
number of bargaining units defined along functional lines 
(for example, hospitals, highway maintenance, educa- 


Table 7. Prevalence of cost-of-living adjustment 
clauses in major collective bargaining agreements, Oc- 
tober 1985 


| All Agreements | | All Agreements | Agreements with cota clauses 


1972 
Percent 


SiC Industry? Workers Workers 
Code covered covered ae 
(thousands) (thousands) | COVerE OY 
COLA Clauses 
bad chee PO } 3,524 39 
Private nonagricultural 
industies |... 434 3,458 50 
10 | Metalmining.......... 8 21 86 
11 | Anthracite mining ....... 1 1 100 
12 | Bituminous coal and lignite 
MUNG ee cee ea — = 0 
15 | Building construction general 
CONITACIOS Tye scuegatrue 7 4 9 
16 
construction........... 10 53 17 
17 | Construction-special trade 
CONACLONS pci cec cs ieee ave 9 22 7 
20 | Food and kindred products. 13 26 15 
21 | Tobacco manufacturing .. . 5 7 100 
22 | Textile mill products...... 1 5 16 
23 | Apparel and other finished 
ene nciod 25 218 64 
24 | Lumber and wood products 
except fumiture ........ 1 2 3 
25 | Furniture and fixtures ..... 1 2 16 
26 | Paper and allied products . . - = 0 
27 | Printing, publishing, and allied 
indstriess 3, Chews wes 10 17 47 
28 
By A Oe 6 12 18 
29 
pitas a tere - - 0 
30 | Rubber and miscellaneous 
plastics Sera’ wcteronre ote 9 32 82 
31 | Leather and leather products = - 
32 | Stone, clay, glass, and 
concrete products ....... 22 62 94 
33 | Primary metals industries . . 48 365 91 
34 | Fabricated metal products . . 21 51 84 
35 | Machinery, except electrical . 99 81 
36 | Electrical machinery equipment 
and supplies .......... 272 86 
37 | Transportation equipment . . 61 784 92 
38 | Instruments and related 
Sailers oes 2 4 23 
39 | Miscellaneous manufacturing 
WAGUSHIES! wr cats hesnc iste 1 2 12 
40 | Railroad transportation... . . 19 349 92 
41 | Local and urban transit. . . . 2 14 66 
42 | Motor freight transportation . 9 116 4 
44 | Water transportation ..... 4 19 27 
45 | Transportation by air ..... 3 8 x) 
48 | Communications........ 23 642 89 
49 | Electric, gas, and sanitary 
NCGS Brescia /atattas 11 50 20 
50 | Wholesale—durables ..... = = 0 
51 | Wholesale trade— 
nondurables .......... 1 25 72 
53 | Retail trade—general 
merchandise. .......... 2 13 22 
54 |Foodstores........... 12 36 8 
55 | Automotive dealers and 
service stations ........ - - 0 
Apparel and accessory 
SINGS 7 eas reteta sectors eos = = 0 
58 | Eating and drinking places . . = = 0 
59 | Miscellaneous retail stores . . 1 4 32 
60-65 | Finance, insurance, and real 
A cates OER oc 6 55 46 
70-89 NGOS eat coat cieruepein 8 47 11 
State and local 
government ........ A 13 39 2 


‘Includes all private nonagricultural industries and State and local government. 
NoTE: Due to rounding, sums of individual items may not equal totals, and percentages may not reflect shown 
ratios. Dashes indicate absence of cost-ot-living coverage. 
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tions on initial contracts are expected in 1986 and will focus 
on wages as well as general working conditions, benefits, 
and promotion opportunities. 


Scheduled wage changes in 1986 


About 3.7 million of the 9.1 million workers” under 
major collective bargaining agreements are scheduled to 
receive deferred wage changes in 1986—37 percent of 
those in private industry and 54 percent of those in State and 
local government. Except for 13,000 workers in private 
industry who have a deferred decrease , all the workers with 
wage changes will get increases. (See tables 4, 5 and 6.) 
Some workers will receive lump-sum payments during the 
year; such payments are not included in this series. 

Deferred changes (increases and decreases) will average 
4.3 percent—3.9 percent in private industry and 5 percent 
in State and local government. In private industry, deferred 
changes negotiated in 1983 will average 3.7 percent; those 
from 1984 will average 4.0 percent; and those from 1985 
will average 4.1 percent. Comparable data are not available 
for State and local government. 

Contracts with COLA’s generally provide smaller deferred 
wage increases than those without because the COLA clause 
is expected to generate some additional wage increases. In 
1986, deferred wage adjustments will average 3.6 percent 
for agreements with COLA’s, compared to 4.1 percent for 
those without COLA clauses. 
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Cost of living adjustments 


As of the end of the third quarter of 1985, 3.5 million of 
the 9.1 million workers under major agreements were cov- 
ered by COLA clauses. (See table 7.) Almost all are in private 
industry, where half the workers under major agreements 


Table 8. Workers under cost-of-living adjustment 
clauses in collective bargaining situations, 1971-86 


[Numbers in millions] 


1Data relate to information available as of October 1.of preceding year. 


have COLA coverage. Only 2 percent of the workers under 
major agreements in State and local government have 
COLA’S. 

Both the number and proportion of workers with COLA 
coverage in private industry decreased gradually from 1979 
to 1984. (Comparable data are not available for State and 
local government.) These decreases stemmed largely from 
declining employment in industries where COLA clauses 
were common. During 1985, however, COLA coverage fell 
sharply (from 56.7 to 50 percent) because settlements for 
more than 300,000 workers (primarily in trucking and cot- 
ton garment manufacturing) dropped COLA clauses. 
Table 8 shows the number of workers under major private 
sector contracts and the number and percent covered by 
COLA clauses, 1971-86. 


Table 9. Frequency and timing of 1986 cost-of-living reviews in major collective bargaining situations 


[Workers in thousands] 


Number of Workers Number of Workers Number of 
agreements covered agreements covered agreements 


Frequency of review 


All agreements? 


‘Includes 8 state and local government agreements covering 25,200 workers. 


Includes monthly, combinations of annual and quarterly, combinations of annual and semiannual, and reviews depen- 


dent on the levels of the Consumer Price Index. 
Sincludes 3 State and local goverment agreements covering 8,300 workers. 
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Third quarter 


‘Includes 5 State and local government agreements covering 16,900 workers. 
SAgreements that have at least one review in the year. 


Nore: Data include only cost-of-living reviews through the termination of the present agreement; does not assume 
Continuation of reviews after expiration dates. Because of rounding, sums of individual ti may not equal totals. 


Cost-of-living reviews are made at intervals specified in 
each clause. Fifty-two percent of the workers covered by 
COLA clauses will have at least one review in 1986. (See 
tables 7 and 9.) Annual reviews affect 1.4 million workers, 
primarily in telephone communications and apparel indus- 
tries; quarterly reviews cover another 1.4 million workers 
including those in automobile, steel and aerospace; and 
semiannual reviews cover 570,000 employees, mostly in the 
railroad and electrical products industry. 

About 3.3 of the 3.5 million private industry and State 
and local workers with COLA clauses have possible adjust- 
ments tied to the movement in the CPI for “all cities.” Most 
of the remainder have clauses based on an index for an 
individual city. 

About one-quarter of a million workers are covered by a 
contract clause that specifies a “guaranteed” or minimum 
COLA payment. Adjustments under these clauses were deter- 
mined at the time the contracts were negotiated and do not 
depend on the movement of a price index. Therefore, the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics treats them as specified wage 


adjustments and not as COLA’s. Payments above the speci- 
fied amount that relate to changes in the CPI are, however, 
considered COLA’S. 

Many of the contracts expiring in 1986 have COLA clauses 
that were modified from earlier agreements to reduce em- 
ployer costs related to COLA’s. Changes included deferral of 
COLA payments, diversions of COLA adjustments from 
wages to pay fringe benefits, suspension of payments, for- 
mulas that provide smaller increases, and maximum pay- 
ments or “caps.” These modifications are one more issue 
that bargainers will have to wrestle with in 1986. a 


FOOTNOTES —— 


! The major companies include Atlantic Richfield, Chevron, Exxon, 
Mobil, Occidental, Phillips, Shell, Standard Oil of Indiana, Standard Oil 
of Ohio, Sun Company, Tenneco, Texaco, and Unocal. 

2 Tom Nardone, “The Job Outlook in Brief,” Occupational Outlook 
Quarterly, 1984, p. 13. 


3 Employment relates to the number of workers covered by contracts at 
the time of negotiation. 
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A note on communications 


The Monthly Labor Review welcomes communications that supplement, 
challenge, or expand on research published in its pages. To be considered 
for publication, communications should be factual and anaytical, not 
polemical in tone. Communications should be addressed to the Editor-in- 
Chief, Monthly Labor Review, Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, Washington, D.C. 20212. 
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State labor legislation 


enacted in 1985 


In a heavy legislative year, major laws were enacted 
in many traditional areas, and new measures included 
restricting door-to-door sales by children and 
requiring background checks of day care personnel 


RICHARD R. NELSON 


There was a significant amount of both legislative activity 
and court action in the States during 1985, covering a wide 
variety of subjects in the field of employment standards. ! 
Major laws were enacted concerning many of the traditional 
issues such as minimum wage protection, collection of un- 
paid wages, bans on employment discrimination, public 
employee collective bargaining, and restrictions on the use 
of polygraph examinations. Legislation on the rights of em- 
ployees to receive information and training about toxic sub- 
stances found on the job site was passed in several additional 
States, and interest also continued involving pay equity for 
job of “comparable worth” and the impact on employees of 
plant closings or relocations. New measures evidenced in- 
terest in restricting door-to-door solicitation by children, 
requiring background clearances of day care employees, and 
governing the use of video display terminals in the work- 
place. Three States repealed prevailing wage laws, which 
set wage rates for publicly funded construction. 

Montana, Oregon, and Vermont enacted legislation this 
year providing for across-the-board minimum wage rate in- 
creases effective in 1985 or 1986; a wage order revision in 
the District of Columbia raised the minimum wage applica- 
ble to manufacturing, printing, publishing, and wholesale 
trade occupations; and mandatory decree revisions in Puerto 


Richard R. Nelson is a State standards adviser in the Division of State 
Employment Standards Programs, Office of State Liaison and Legislative 
Analysis, Employment Standards Administration, U.S. Department of 
Labor. 
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Rico increased rates applicable to employees of the personal 
services and communications industries. In addition, mini- 
mum wage rates were raised in Arkansas, Illinois, and 
Maine as the result of automatic increases provided for by 
previous enactments. The $3.35 per hour Federal standard 
is now exceeded in Alaska, Connecticut, the District of 
Columbia, and Maine, and the rate in Vermont is scheduled 
to increase from $3.35 to $3.45 per hour on July 1, 1986. 
As of January 1, 1986, 20 jurisdictions have minimum wage 
rates equal to the Federal standard and Montana will reach 
this level on October 1, 1986. A new North Carolina amend- 
ment requires matching increases up to $3.60’an hour in the 
State minimum if the Federal rate is increased before July 1, 
1987. 

Among other minimum wage and overtime actions, the 
New Hampshire provision permitting a youth rate of 75 
percent of the applicable minimum wage rate was limited to 
those age 16 or under rather than those 17 or under as 
before, and an Executive Order was issued in Maine in 
response to the U.S. Supreme Court ruling of February 19, 
1985 in Garcia vs. San Antonio Metropolitan Transit Au- 
thority et al. that State and local governments are subject to 
minimum wage and overtime provisions of the Federal Fair 
Labor Standards Act. The Maine order establishes schedul- 
ing and other procedures to ensure that the State does not 
incur Federal overtime liability beyond its ability to pay. 

The Oregon wage payment and collection law was 
amended to extend coverage to public sector employees, 


and coverage was also extended to additional categories of 
employees under these laws in Illinois and Iowa. Also, in 
Oregon, an employer-financed wage security fund was es- 
tablished to pay wage claims of employees whose employ- 
ers have ceased doing business and do not have sufficient 
assets to pay the claims. The Labor Commissioner in New 
York and the Director of Labor and Industries in Washing- 
ton were authorized to enter into reciprocal agreements with 
other States for collection of claims or judgments for unpaid 
wages. In Illinois, wages collected by the Department of 
Labor which cannot be paid to affected employees will now 
be deposited into the State’s general revenue fund, rather 
than returned to the employer. Employers in Nevada are 
now forbidden to require employees to work without wages 
during a trial or break-in period. In a signficant decision, on 
September 6, 1985, a U.S. Court of Appeals reversed and 
remanded a District Court decision which had held that the 
Federal Employee Retirement Income Security Act of 1974 
preempts a California statute barring forfeiture of vacation 
pay and requiring payment of a pro rata share of such pay 
on the employee’s termination. 

State prevailing wage laws, which specify that wage rates 
paid on publicly funded construction contracts be not less 
than those prevailing in the locality, continued to be of great 
interest and controversy with measures to repeal, enact, or 
amend laws introduced in many States. Currently, 34 States 
have prevailing wage laws in effect. Laws were repealed 
this year in Colorado, Idaho, and New Hampshire, and a 
repeal bill passed the legislature in Louisiana but was vetoed 
by the Governor. In contrast, a bill to enact a prevailing 
wage law passed the legislature in lowa but was blocked by 
veto. Several major amendments were made to the Okla- 
homa law including raising the threshold amount for cover- 
age to $600,000, requiring use of rates determined under the 
Federal Davis-Bacon Act, providing for debarment of con- 
tractors in violation of the law, and making the public 
awarding agency liable for underpayment of wages in cer- 
tain situations. Amendments in Nevada increased the 
threshold amount, provided for debarment, and required 
setting prevailing rates in each county through the use of an 
annual survey. Dollar threshold amounts were also in- 
creased in Connecticut and Wisconsin. The labor commis- 
sioner in Montana was given rulemaking authority under the 
State’s law, and New York may now withhold payments due 
contractors who fail to provide requested payroll records. In 
Illinois, a Circuit Court judgment, affirmed by a State Ap- 
pellate Court and currently on appeal to the State Supreme 
Court, has upheld the right of certain cities and counties 
with home-rule status under the State constitution to con- 
tinue to exempt themselves from coverage of the prevailing 
wage law. 

Most States have enacted laws to strengthen enforcement 
of court-ordered child support, in total or partial compliance 
with new Federal requirements under the Child Support 
Enforcement Amendments of 1984.” These amendments re- 


quire that State laws must provide for automatic wage with- 
holding to cover overdue and current child support, must 
limit the total wages withheld to the garnishable limit set in 
the Federal wage garnishment law, and must provide a fine 
against an employer for retaliating against an employee or 
job applicant because of such withholding. 

Again this year, the issue of equal pay for jobs of com- 
parable value in State government was addressed in some of 
the States. Among the more notable actions taken, the legis- 
latures in Washington and Wisconsin appropriated money 
for comparable worth implementation, an evaluation of the 
State job classification system based on comparable worth 
principles was funded in Wyoming, and in New Jersey, an 
interim task force report was submitted recommending pay 
increases for certain employees and implementing legisla- 
tion was introduced. A study of comparable worth for State 
employees was authorized in Utah, while North Carolina 
repealed a 1984 law providing for a similar study and the 
development of a job evaluation and pay system. Signifi- 
cantly, a 1983 U.S. District Court decision ordering com- 
parable pay for Washington State employees was overturned 
on appeal in September 1985. 

There was little activity this year related to child labor law 
or regulations with the notable exception of a few measures 
adopted relating to the employment of minors in door-to- 
door sales. Such work was prohibited for children under age 
15 in Oklahoma and for those under 16 in Oregon. Oregon 
also issued special rules for the employment of 16- and 
17-year-olds in employment of this kind, and Arizona 
amended its’ night work hours restrictions to prohibit work 
after 7 p.m. in door-to-door solicitation. In other develop- 
ments, a new Wisconsin law permits minors under age 12 to 
work in fundraising sales for nonprofit organizations with 
parental consent, and Illinois adopted new certificate re- 
quirements for minors under 16 employed in motion picture, 
radio, or television productions. 

Legislation involving at least one of the various forms of 
employment discrimination was enacted in 24 jurisdictions 
in 1985 with primary concentrations being in the areas of 
discrimination on the basis of age and handicap. Among 
these, New Jersey prohibited mandatory retirement because 
of age in both the private and public sectors, except for State 
police officers, and Montana will no longer require manda- 
tory retirement of firefighters and law enforcement person- 
nel under their retirement systems. Also, a new Oklahoma 
law bans age discrimination in employment against persons 
between the ages of 40 and 70, and coverage of Louisiana’s 
law against discrimination because of age was expanded to 
include employers subject to the Federal Age Discrimina- 
tion in Employment Act. New laws were enacted or 
coverage of existing fair employment practice laws 
amended to provide handicapped persons protection from 
employment discrimination in Arizona, Nevada, North Car- 
olina, and Wyoming. The Nevada law, banning discrimina- 
tion by the State and political subdivisions, was also 
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amended to prohibit discrimination on the basis of political 
affiliation. 

Eight additional States enacted laws affording workers 
the right to be informed of and given training on toxic 
substances found in the workplace. Some of these laws 
extended the right to information to the communities in 
which companies using toxic substances are located, and 
three States, with prior laws giving protection to employees, 
enacted separate laws providing exclusively for community 
right-to-know.* These laws on toxic substance information, 
while originating in only the last few years, have now been 
enacted in a majority of the States. 

Other occupational safety and health measures included a 
New Hampshire act limiting application of that State’s law 
to public sector employees, an Oregon field sanitation law 
requiring employers of specified farm workers to provide 
them with convenient toilet and handwashing facilities and 
clean drinking water, and other laws relating to asbestos, 
elevator, mine, boiler, and amusement ride safety. An Ex- 
ecutive Order was issued in New Mexico regulating the use 
of video display terminals by State employees. 

Comprehensive new laws in Hawaii and Vermont pro- 
hibit employers from requiring employees to take a 


polygraph test as a condition of employment or continued 
employment. Other enactments of interest this year include: 
several laws adopted requiring criminal history checks of 
prospective child care operators or workers; measures by 
Connecticut, Maryland, New Jersey, and Washington to aid 
workers and communities facing mass layoffs or plant clos- 
ings; a State and Political Subdivision Employees Relations 
Act in North Dakota giving public employees the right to 
join employee organizations; a law in Mississippi making 
strikes unlawful by public employees generally, and specif- 
ically by public schoolteachers; a right-to-work law enacted 
in Idaho; several laws each giving preference to State con- 
tractors or residents on public work projects and prohibiting 
reprisal against public employees who report a violation of 
law or mismanagement; laws restricting smoking in the 
workplace; and a new measure in Tennessee making it un- 
lawful to knowingly employ or refer for employment any 
illegal alien, with employer penalties including having their 
license revoked and being permanently barred from doing 
business in the State. 

The following is a summary, by jurisdiction, of labor 
legislation during 1985. 


Alabama 


Wages. The State comptroller is to adopt 
statewide policies for the deduction from 
salaries, upon the request of at least 5 per- 
cent of all State employees, of membership 
dues, voluntary contributions, and group 
insurance premiums. The deductions are to 
be appropriately remitted. 


Equal employment opportunity. The re- 
quirement that teachers retire at age 70 was 
amended to permit continued employment 
from year-to-year on application and em- 
ployer approval, if evidence of physical 
and mental fitness is furnished. 


Background clearance. Employers _hir- 
ing persons to work in public or private 
schools, child care, and correctional faci- 
ities must request from the public safety 
department records of all sex crime convic- 
tions of prospective employees or volun- 
teers, and current employees and volun- 
teers are to submit a signed statement 
regarding such convictions. Other employ- 
ers, using the services of volunteers or em- 
ployees in positions having supervisory or 
disciplinary power over children, are also 
to obtain signed statements disclosing any 
such prior sex crime convictions. 


Occupational safety and health. A new 
law was adopted to ensure that employees 
be given information concerning the nature 
and health effects of the toxic substances 
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with which they work. The Department of 
Environmental Management is to promul- 
gate and make available to manufacturers 
and employers a list of toxic substances. 
Employers are to maintain material safety 
data sheets for toxic substances used in the 
workplace, and provide education and 
training to employees on safe handling, 
emergency treatment, and the hazards in- 
volved. Employees have a right to obtain 
the data sheets and may refuse to work with 
substances for which information has not 
been provided and may not be discharged 
or otherwise disciplined for requesting in- 
formation, taking part in any proceeding, 
or exercising any right under the act. 

The Alabama Mining Academy was cre- 
ated. Its purpose will be to assist in the 
safety and health training of the State’s 
miners, to cooperate with and provide as- 
sistance to the State mining industry in de- 
veloping effective mine health and safety 
programs, and to improve and expand re- 
search and development and training pro- 
grams aimed at developing a safer, more 
productive coal industry. 

The board of examiners, which certifies 
competency of certain mine personnel, pre- 
viously scheduled for termination October 
1, 1984 was extended indefinitely and it 
gained two members. 


Employment and training. A joint resolu- 
tion urged the U.S. Congress to retain the 
Work Incentive Program and provide a rea- 
sonable level of funding for it consistent 


with program needs and responsibilities for 
helping recipients of Aid to Dependent 
Children become wage earners. 


Alaska 


Equal employment opportunity. The Of- 
fice of Equal Employment Opportunity was 
established in the Office of the Governor to 
administer the equal employment opportu- 
nity program for the executive branch of 
State government and to ensure compliance 
with affirmative action responsibilities. 


Other laws. The Superior Court has in- 
validated the law requiring preferential hir- 
ing of residents from Alaska on public 
works projects let by the State or a political 
subdivision. The decision is on appeal to 
the State Supreme Court. In conjunction 
with this case, a series of legislative find- 
ings were retroactively enacted presenting 
the legislature’s rationale for having estab- 
lished resident preference. The legislature 
additionally declared its policy that it will 
grant employment preference to residents 
when the State is acting as a market 
participant. 


Arizona 


Child labor. The general prohibition 
against employment of children under age 
16 after 9:30 p.m. was amended to bar their 
employment after 7 p.m. in door-to-door 
sales or deliveries, except for home news- 
paper delivery. 


Equal employment opportunity. The 
State’s antidiscrimination law was ex- 
tended to protect physically handicapped 
persons from employment discrimination. 
In addition, it was made an unlawful em- 
ployment practice for an employer, labor 
organization, or employment agency to fail 
or refuse to reasonably accommodate an 
individual’s handicap. 


Background clearance. As acondition of 
employment, juvenile probation officers, 
school personnel, day care center person- 
nel, child care personnel, State department 
of corrections personnel working where 
youth offenders are confined, day care 
homes personnel, and recipients of Federal 
child-care food program monies are now 
required to submit fingerprints and a state- 
ment that they have not been convicted or 
are not awaiting trial for committing certain 
specified criminal offenses including the 
sexual or other abuse of minors. 

A separate law now permits employers 
and potential employers to obtain criminal 
history record information concerning con- 
victions for sexual offenses and prostitution 
involving minors under age 15, sexual ex- 
ploitation of children, and child abuse, for 
employees or applicants for employment 
involving regular contact with minors 
under age 15. 


Industrial homework. With specific ref- 
erence to attempts to stop the home em- 
ployment of telecommuters, a Concurrent 
Memorial was adopted asking the Presi- 
dent, the Congress, and the U.S. Secretary 
of Labor to take any action necessary to 
rescind existing orders and regulations pro- 
hibiting commercial homework and to re- 
frain from extending these prohibitions to 
additional categories of activities. 


Other laws: It is now a prohibited per- 
sonnel practice for public employees who 
have control over personnel actions to take 
reprisals against employees who disclose to 
a public body, information which they rea- 
‘sonably believe evidences a violation of 
any law or mismanagement, provided the 
information is not disclosed in a manner 
prohibited by law or the materials or infor- 
mation has not been deemed confidential 
by law. 


Arkansas 


Wages. As provided in a prior law, the 
minimum wage rate was increased from 
$3.05 to $3.15 an hour effective January 1, 
1985. 


Occupational safety and health. An 
amendment to the law regulating the in- 
spection of boilers permits continuous 


monitoring of certain boilers by mechanical 
or electronic devices approved by the Di- 
rector of the State Department of Labor as 
an alternative to hourly checking. 


Employment and training. The role and 
function of the Arkansas Industry Training 
Program were expanded to authorize provi- 
sion of training for employees of existing 
business and industry in order to encourage 
industrial and economic development of 
the State by upgrading skills and abilities 
needed to operate more modern and sophis- 
ticated equipment and processes. 

An Arkansas Advisory Council on 
Vocational-Technical Education was cre- 
ated, to be appointed by the Governor. 
Among its duties are promoting interest in 
vocational and technical education, assist- 
ing in the development of plans required 
under the Federal vocational education 
law, evaluating vocational program deliv- 
ery systems under that law and the Federal 
Job Training Partnership Act, making rec- 
ommendations on the adequacy and effec- 
tiveness of coordination between voca- 
tional education and the Federal act, and 
advising various Federal and State officials 
of any findings. 

A Riverside Vocational Technical 
School was established to provide voca- 
tional technical training for prison inmates, 
with administration by the State Board of 
Vocational Education in cooperation with 
the Department of Corrections. 


California 


Wages. Townships were eliminated from 
the definition of political subdivision for 
purposes for coverage under the State pre- 
vailing wage law. 

On September 6, 1985 the Ninth Circuit 
U.S. Court of Appeals reversed and re- 
manded a District Court decision which had 
held that the Federal Employee Retirement 
Income Security Act of 1974 (ERISA) pre- 
empts a California statute barring forfeiture 
of vacation pay and requiring payment of a 
pro rata share of such pay on the em- 


ployee’s termination. In effect the appellate. 


decision upheld the U.S. Department of 
Labor’s regulation that a practice of vaca- 
tion pay paid out of general assets does not 
constitute an “employee benefit plan” sub- 
ject to ERISA. 


Hours. A statutory sunset date of Janu- 
ary 1, 1986 was repealed which would 
have terminated the authority of the Chief 
of the Division of Labor Standards En- 
forcement to exempt any employer or em- 
ployees from any mandatory day or days 
off requirement contained in any order of 
the Industrial Welfare Commission. 


Agriculture. Commercial packing houses 
engaged in both the harvesting and packing 
of citrus fruit or soft fruit for a client or 
customer will not be included within the 
definition of farm labor contractor for pur- 
poses of coverage under the Farm Labor 
Contractors’ Act. 

Coverage of the law requiring minimum 
health standards in farm labor camps was 
expanded to provide for the licensing and 
inspection of more of such camps, and ad- 
ditional protections against evictions of 
tenants who complain about substandard 
conditions were adopted. 


Equal employment opportunity. It will 
now be an unlawful employment practice 
for an employer to discriminate against an 
employee because of a conflict between the 
employee’s religious observance and any 
employment requirement, unless the reli- 
gious observance cannot be reasonably ac- 
commodated after exploring all available 
means. Employees must be given the op- 
tion of making up work time lost because of 
religious observance if there is no undue 
hardship on the employer, or of taking paid 
or unpaid leave. 

A loan guarantee program administered 
by the Department of Rehabilitation was 
established to assist employers and em- 
ployees with disabilities to purchase equip- 
ment, aids, and assistive devices in order to 
engage in employment, or for supported 
employment for persons with disabilities 
who are unable to engage in competitive 
employment and who are not eligible for 
vocational rehabilitation. 

The U.S. Supreme Court ruled in the 
case of Atascadero State Hospital and 
California Department of Mental Health, 
Petitioners vs. Douglas James Scanlon that 
receipt of Federal funds does not in itself 
constitute a waiver of a State’s Eleventh 
Amendment immunity to suit in a Federal 
Court for alleged violations of the Rehabil- 
itation Act of 1973. 


Background clearance. Among changes 
to the laws relating to child abuse, the De- 
partment of Social Services must request 
from the Department of Justice any reports 
of child abuse concerning applicants for li- 
censure or employment in a position having 
supervisory or disciplinary power over 
children or who will provide 24-hour care 
for children in a residential home or 
facility. 


Occupational safety and health. Starting 
January 1, 1987, any contractor whose 
operations include asbestos-related work 
involving 100 square feet or more of 
asbestos-containing materials must have 
passed an asbestos certification examina- 
tion to be developed by the Contractors 
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State License Board, and must register with 
the labor department’s Division of Indus- 
trial Safety. Civil and criminal penalties 
were established for operating without the 
certificate or for contracting with an uncer- 
tified person. Employers are to train em- 
ployees, provide necessary equipment to 
do the work safely, report on asbestos work 
to be done, and provide health insurance 
coverage to cover the cost of medical ex- 
aminations and required monitoring. 

Additional circumstances under which 
the Division of Occupational Safety and 
Health may issue a “notice” in lieu of a 
citation will now include violations that do 
not have an immediate relationship to the 
health or safety of an employee, and are of 
a general or regulatory nature, and the em- 
ployer agrees to correct the violations 
within a reasonable time and not to appeal 
the findings of violation. 

The Occupational Carcinogens Control 
Act was moved from the Health and Safety 
Code to the Labor Code, and civil penalties 
for serious or repeated violations were sub- 
stantially increased. 

In addition to those materials on the Di- 
rector of Industrial Relations’ list of haz- 
ardous substances, any substance within 
the scope of the Federal Hazard Communi- 
cation Standard will be considered haz- 
ardous under the State Hazardous Sub- 
stances Information and Training Act. 
Manufacturers, importers, and distributors 
of hazardous substances, and employers, 
must label each container of such material 
in a manner consistent with Federal 
standards. 

The Department of Health Services must 
establish, no later than January 1, 1987, the 
program on occupational health and occu- 
pational disease prevention that the legisla- 
ture previously directed the Department to 
maintain. The Department is authorized to 
enter places of employment to conduct in- 
vestigations relating to the program, and 
employers must provide certain monitoring 
data to the Department. 


Other laws. Contractors awarded a con- 
tract in excess of $5,000 for any public 
works construction by a State office, de- 
partment, division, bureau, board, or com- 
mission shall, before beginning the work, 
file a payment bond with the awarding 
agency. A $25,000 threshold amount re- 
mains in effect for a required payment bond 
for contracts let by all other public entities. 

Complaints that an employee has been 
discharged or otherwise discriminated 
against because the employee has filed a 
complaint or claim or instituted proceed- 
ings relating to rights which are under the 
jurisdiction of the labor commissioner, will 
be investigated by a discrimination com- 
plaint investigator instead of by the Divi- 
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sion of Labor Standards. Procedures for 
such investigations were established in- 
cluding the holding of investigative hear- 
ings and the issuance and enforcement of 
cease and desist orders in cases of 
violation. 


Colorado 


Wages. The State prevailing wage law 
was repealed over the Governor’s veto. 


Other laws. Resident bidders on State or 
local public works projects will now be en- 
titled to a preference over out-of-State or 
foreign bidders, equal to the resident pref- 
erence given to such bidders by their own 
State or country, except when this prefer- 
ence would cause the denial of Federal 
moneys or would otherwise be inconsistent 
with requirements of Federal law. 


Connecticut 


Wages. The minimum project dollar 
amount for coverage under the prevailing 
wage law was increased from $50,000 to 
$200,000 for new public works construc- 
tion and from $10,000 to $50,000 for alter- 
ation or repair. Also, upon award of a 
covered contract, the contractor is now 
obligated to certify under oath to the 
labor commissioner the pay scale to be 
used by the contractor and any of his 
subcontractors. 


Child labor. Provisions limiting the per- 
missible daily, weekly, and night work 
hours of minors under age 18 will no longer 
apply to those who have graduated from 
secondary school. 


Labor relations. The legislative joint 
standing committee on labor and public 
employees is to conduct a study of munici- 
pal collective bargaining and binding arbi- 
tration including issues such as composi- 
tion of bargaining units, employees to be 
covered under collective bargaining, im- 
passe procedures, and the right to strike. 
The committee is to report its findings and 
any recommendations for legislation to the 
general assembly by January 31, 1986. 


Plant closings. Employers of 100 or 
more who close or relocate their establish- 
ments must now pay for the continuation of 
existing group health insurance for each af- 
fected employee and dependents for up to 
120 days, rather than 90 days as before. 


Other laws. Private and public sector 
employers of 26 employees or more may 
not require as a condition of employment 
any employee or job applicant to execute an 
employment promissory note obligating the 


employee to pay a sum of money to the 
employer if the worker leaves the job be- 
fore a stated period of time. Such a barred 
note includes any agreement which speci- 
fies that the payment constitutes reimburse- 
ment for training previously provided. 

Employees of public service companies 
or of their suppliers may now disclose any 
information involving substantial misman- 
agement of the company to the Department 
of Public Utility Control without fear of 
retaliatory action taken or threatened 
against them. In addition, the law protect- 
ing employees from discharge or discipline 
for disclosing to public agencies of the 
State a violation of law by the employer 
was amended to also cover State employees 
and to protect disclosure to Federal 
agencies. 

The labor commissioner was directed to 
establish in the labor department the posi- 
tion of Statewide Coordinator of Services 
for Displaced Homemakers within the ex- 
isting displaced homemakers program. 

The law requiring employers providing 
group life, hospital, or medical insurance 
coverage to furnish each insured employee 
with notice, within 15 days, of the cancel- 
lation or discontinuation of such insurance, 
and prescribing fines for violation was 
amended to specify that the labor commis- 
sioner has the authority to assess all such 
fines. 


Delaware 


Employment and training. An extended 
workshop employment program was estab- 
lished for severely disabled persons who 
have completed an accredited program of 
evaluation and work adjustment training 
and have been found to be incapable of 
competitive employment because of the na- 
ture and severity of their disability. The 
program is to be administered by the De- 
partment of Labor which is authorized to 
contract with sheltered workshops to pro- 
vide the program. 


Other laws. A new “Police Bill of 
Rights” deals with the rights of police offi- 
cers with respect to the conduct of adminis- 
trative investigations of them, the insertion 
of adverse material in the officers’ person- 
nel files, and the right to engage in political 
activity while off-duty. Assignment to 
work extra duty without compensation as a 
penalty for a disciplinary infraction was 
prohibited. 


District of Columbia 


Wages. A revised wage order, applicable 
to manufacturing, printing, publishing, and 
wholesale trade occupations, increased the 
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minimum wage from $3.50 to $3.95 an 
hour effective August 20, 1985. A mini- 
mum rate of $3.70 an hour may be paid to 
adult learners for not more than 60 days. 


Equal employment opportunity. The 
Pregnancy Anti-Discrimination Act of 
1985 amends the Human Rights Act to 
specify that discrimination on the basis of 
sex shall include, but not be limited to, 
discrimination on the basis of pregnancy, 
childbirth, or related medical conditions. 
Women with these conditions are to be 
treated the same for all employment-related 
purposes, including receipt of benefits 
under fringe benefit programs, as other per- 
sons not so affected but similar in their 
ability or inability to work. 


Florida 


Agriculture. The reach of the Farm 
Labor Registration Law was extended by 
applying it to contractors with one farm 
worker or more instead of 10 or more as 
before. The renewal date for registrations 
was changed from December 31 for all con- 
tractors, to the birthdate or date of incorpo- 
ration of the registrant, thereby coinciding 
with registration renewal under the Federal 
Migrant and Seasonal Agricultural Worker 
Protection Act. Civil penalties of up to 
$1,000 may now be assessed for violations 
of the law or rules, and the Divison of 
Labor, Employment, and Training may ob- 
tain injunctive relief against unregistered 
contractors. 


Background clearance. Extensive 
amendments, relating to employment in 
services providing child care and care of 
the developmentally disabled and others, 
establish conditions for disqualification 
from employment because of past criminal 
activity. Other requirements include secu- 
rity background investigations, fingerprint- 
ing, and conformance with standards of 
good moral character. 


Occupational safety and health. The De- 
partment of Environmental Regulation was 
directed to collect, compile, and correlate 
information necessary to assess the risk po- 
tential in the State from the accidental 
release of toxic or otherwise hazardous sub- 
stances into the environment. The informa- 
tion is to be gathered from producers, 
users, transporters, and storers of such sub- 
stances and is to be disseminated to appro- 
priate State and local agencies, along with 
the names of contact persons who can be 
reached in an emergency. 


Other laws. Payment bond requirements 
now permit public work contracts with any 


county, city, or political subdivision, 
amounting to $200,000 or less, to be ex- 
empted from payment and performance 
bond requirements. Also, any person enter- 
ing into such a contract with the State for 
$100,000 or less will be exempted, and 
those with contracts, amounting to more 
than $100,00 but less than $200,000, may 
be exempted from such bond requirements. 


Georgia 


Worker privacy. Among several amend- 
ments to the law relating to the regulation 
and licensure of polygraph examiners, pro- 
cedures were established for administering 
tests, and examiners are now prohibited 
from inquiring, during preemployment or 
periodic employment examinations, into 
such areas as religious or political beliefs or 
affiliations, racial matters, sexual prefer- 
ences or activities, or beliefs or activities 
regarding labor organizations. Persons ex- 
amined will now have the right to sue an 
examiner for damages resulting from im- 
proper or negligent testing. 


Background clearance. Among changes 
to the law requiring criminal records checks 
for directors and employees of day care 
centers, homes, or institutions that care for 
children, applications for preliminary 
records checks must be submitted prior to 
employment, and 10-year prior employ- 
ment history records of employees must be 
on file. 


Private employment agencies. The State 
Employment Agency Advisory Council, 
scheduled for termination on July 1, 1985, 
was extended to July 1, 1986. 


Occupatonal safety and health, A new 
safety law regulating amusement ride 
safety was enacted to be administered by 
the Department of Labor. The Department 
is authorized to formulate standards and 
regulations for the safe assembly, disas- 
sembly, repair, maintenance, use, opera- 
tion, and inspection of amusement rides. 
Ride owners must obtain a permit for each 
ride, and the rides must be inspected at 
least annually. A minimum age of 16 was 
established for the operator of an amuse- 
ment ride. 


Amendments to the boiler and pressure 
vessel safety law transfer the power of ap- 
pointment to the Board of Boiler and Pres- 
sure Vessel Rules from the Governor to the 
Commissioner of Labor, give rulemaking 
power, previously with the Board alone, to 
the labor department with the Board’s ad- 
vice, and exempt from coverage boilers and 
pressure vessels operated and maintained 
by public utilities. 


Employment and training. By resolution, 
a House Teenage and Youth Unemploy- 
ment Study Committee was created to 
study the problem of teenage and youth 
unemployment and investigate what State 
actions may be taken to address this 
problem. 


Other laws. Amendments to. the State’s 
labor law eliminated specific statutory ref- 
erences to the Labor Departments’ Correc- 
tional Services Division and to the Employ- 
ment Security Agency and its director and 
substituted references to the parent Depart- 
ment of Labor, where the functions remain. 


Guam 


Other laws. As of June 18, 1984, the 
U.S. Immigration and Naturalization Ser- 
vice, by rule, transferred from the U.S. 
Secretary of Labor to the Governor of 
Guam the authority to make determinations 
on temporary labor certifications for the 
importation to Guam of nonimmigrant 
alien workers and required the Governor to 
develop systems for determining availabil- 
ity of U.S. workers and prevailing wage 
rates, subject to approval by the Commis- 
sioner of the U.S. Immigration and Natu- 
ralization Service. Subsequently, by publi- 
cation in the Federal Register on January 4, 
1985, operating policies and procedures for 
implementing the Governor’s authority 
were established. Administratively, the 
program is operated by the Guam Depart- 
ment of Labor. 


Hawaii 


Wages. It was made an unlawful discrim- 
inatory practice under the State’s Fair Em- 
ployment Practice Law for an employee to 
refuse to hire, employ, bar, or discharge 
from employment any individual because 
of a wage assignment to satisfy a child sup- 
port obligation. 

A House resolution was adopted request- 
ing that all employers recognize and adopt 
the concept of equal pay for work of com- 
parable value to their organizations. 


Worker privacy. A comprehensive law 
was enacted continuing a_ prohibition 
against employer use of lie detector tests as 
a condition of employment or continued 
employment. The new law, covering em- 
ployees and prospective employees, in- 
cludes specific administrative and enforce- 
ment provisions, under the jurisdiction of 
the Department of Labor and Industrial Re- 
lations, which has rulemaking authority. 
The Department is directed to investigate 
complaints and issue cease orders and may 
order remedies such as hiring or reinstate- 
ment, with or without backpay. Class 
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action complaints may be filed by the De- 
partment or the Attorney General. Employ- 
ers who discharge or otherwise discrimi- 
nate against employees or prospective 
employees for refusing to submit to the test 
or for filing a complaint or who otherwise 
violate the law may be subject to civil and 
criminal penalties. 


Background clearance. Directors, em- 
ployees, and staff members of child caring 
institutions, child placing organizations, 
foster boarding homes, and youth correc- 
tional facilities will now be subject to a 
criminal history record check obtained by 
the Department of Social Services and 
Housing through the Hawaii Criminal Jus- 
tice Data Center. In addition, employees of 
detection facilities will be subject to the 
same record check obtained by the Judi- 
ciary through the Data Center. 


Private employment agencies. Among 
changes to the employment agency regula- 
tory law, agencies are prohibited from re- 
quiring employers to withhold placement 
fees from employee’s earnings unless re- 
quested or authorized in writing by the em- 
ployee. Applicants for an agency license no 
longer must pass a certified employment 
consultant examination if a licensed princi- 
pal agent is employed to manage the 
agency, licenses are renewable on a bi- 
ennial rather than annual basis, and failure 
to maintain the required surety bond in full 
will now result in the automatic suspension 
of the agency license. 


Occupational safety and health. A reso- 
lution was adopted encouraging the Occu- 
pational Safety and Health Division of the 
State Department of Labor and Industrial 
Relations to develop specific programs to 
inform employees about the State’s right- 
to-know rules on toxic materials and harm- 
ful agents in the workplace. 

The State fire council was placed within 
the Department of Labor and Industrial Re- 
lations for administrative purposes. 


Other laws. A Senate Resolution was 
adopted requesting the Department of 
Labor and Industrial Relations, with the as- 
sistance of the Office of Collective Bar- 
gaining, to study the feasibility and appro- 
priateness of statutorily authorizing 
working parents to take up to 6 months of 
unpaid vacation leave for parenting pur- 
poses, including the impact, if any, of such 
legislation on the State’s collective bar- 
gaining laws. 


Idaho 


Wages. The State prevailing wage law 
and the public work 8-hour day law were 
repealed. 
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Employees may now, by revocable au- 
thorization, have wages directly deposited 
in any bank, savings and loan association, 
or credit union of their choice in the State. 

Upon application of a creditor, courts 
will now issue a continuing garnishment of 
wages to remain in effect until the judg- 
ment is satisfied. 


Hours. The 8-hour a day limit on work in 
all mines and smelters, except in emergen- 
cies, was amended to retain the 8-hour limit 
for underground mines, but to now permit 
work up to 10 hours a day in surface mines 
and in smelters at the regular hourly rate of 
pay. Work beyond 10 hours a day may not 
be required except in emergency situations. 
Work beyond 10 hours a day or 40 hours a 
week will be considered overtime and paid 
at time and one-half the regular rate. 


Labor relations. A “right-to-work” law 
was enacted, specifying that membership 
in or financial support of a labor organiza- 
tion may not be required as a condition of 
employment or of continuation of employ- 
ment. However, a court injunction has de- 
ferred enforcement until the measure is 
voted on as a referendum item at the 
November 1986 general election. 


Other laws. A separate provision requir- 
ing seating for female employees was 
repealed. 


Illinois 


Wages. By prior law, the minimum wage 
rate rose from $3 to $3.35 an hour, on 
July 1, 1985. For minors under age 18, the 
rate increased to $2.85 on that date. 

The wage payment and collection act, 
which previously exempted all public em- 
ployees from coverage, was amended to 
now include employees of local govern- 
ments and school districts. Employees of 
the State or Federal governments remain 
exempt. 

Any wages collected by the Department 
of Labor under the minimum wage law, 
which cannot be paid to the affected em- 
ployees, will be deposited into the State’s 
General Revenue Fund after 1 year, instead 
of being returned to the employer as was 
the prior practice. 

On August 12, 1985, a State Appellate 
Court affirmed a Circuit Court’s judgment 
dismissing the Director of the Department 
of Labor’s complaint for injunctive relief in 
a case involving a provision of the State 
constitution permitting municipalities of 
populations over 25,000, and any county 
which elects a chief executive officer to 
become home-rule units by referendum and 
to exclude themselves from coverage of 
certain State statutes. This action permits 
these home-rule units to continue to exempt 


themselves from coverage of the State pre- 
vailing wage law. An appeal has been filed 
with the State Supreme Court. 


Child labor. City or Regional Superin- 
tendents of Schools were authorized to 
issue employment certificates for minors 
under age 16, permitting them to appear as 
models or in motion picture, radio, or tele- 
vision productions, if such work does not 
interfere with required school attendance. 
The Department of Labor is to issue rules 
and regulations to protect the health and 
welfare of child models or actors, and to 
ensure that the conditions under which they 
are employed will not impair their health, 
welfare, development, or proper education. 
Similar employment certificates were pre- 
viously authorized for minors under age 16 
for appearances in theatrical productions, 
musical recitals, or concerts. 


Equal employment opportunity. The De- 
partments of Employment Security and Re- 
habilitation Services are to cooperate and to 
enter into any necessary agreements to pro- 
vide job placement and referral services to 
disabled clients of the Department of Reha- 
bilitation including job service registration 
of such clients with Illinois Employment 
Security Offices and making available to 
them job listings maintained by the Depart- 
ment of Employment Security. 


Worker privacy. The 1984 law giving 
private and public sector employees the 
right to review their personnel records was 
amended to provide for administration by 
the Director of Labor instead of only by 
employee-instituted court action. The Di- 
rector is authorized to take complaints, 
conduct investigations, attempt to resolve 
the complaint by conciliation, and to com- 
mence legal action, if necessary. Private 
right of action is still authorized when these 
measures fail, and employer retaliation 
against an employee, who makes a com- 
plaint, brings action, or testifies under the 
law, is now prohibited. 


Background clearance. The Department 
of Children and Family Services will now 
require that child-care facility license appli- 
cants and their employees be investigated 
as a condition of licensure or employment 
to ascertain past charges or convictions for 
criminal sexual or child assault or abuse. 
The operator of a licensed child-care facil- 
ity will now have access to all records con- 
cerning reports of child abuse and neglect 
and all reports generated as a result of such 
reports when a current or prospective em- 
ployee is the perpetrator in a child abuse or 
neglect report. 


Labor relations. A Labor Management 
Cooperation Committee was created in the 


Department of Commerce and Community 
Affairs consisting of 12 public members 
appointed by the Governor, six of them to 
represent businesses that employ union 
members and six representing labor, plus 
six ex officio members including the Direc- 
tor of the Department of Labor. Among its 
duties, the committee is to improve com- 
munications between labor and manage- 
ment on significant economic problems 
facing the State; encourage and support the 
development of local labor-management 
committees at the plant, industry, and area 
levels; and convene a Statewide conference 
on labor-management concerns at least 
once every 2 years. The Director of the 
Department of Commerce and Community 
Affairs, with the advice of the Committee, 
was authorized to provide matching grants 
and other resources to establish or assist 
area labor-management committees and 
other projects which serve to enhance 
labor-management relations. 

The Department of Labor, upon written 
request of all parties involved, is to provide 
arbitration services necessary to resolve 
labor-management disputes. The proceed- 
ings are to be subject to the Uniform Arbi- 
tration Act. 

Unfair labor practice charges under the 
State Educational Labor Relations Act may 
now be filed with the Illinois Educational 
Labor Relations Board by individuals as 
well as by employers or labor organizations 
as was previously authorized. 

In an effort to avoid strikes in local 
school districts, a house resolution urges 
educational employee labor organizations 
and educational employers of primary and 
secondary schools to begin renegotiations 
for their collective bargaining agreements 
by January | of the year in which the agree- 
ment expires or at least 6 months before the 
expiration of their existing agreements. 


Occupational safety and health. _ Begin- 
ning July 1, 1986 under a new Illinois 
Chemical Safety Act to be enforced by the 
State Environmental Protection Agency, 
specified businesses must have a written 
chemical safety contingency plan including 
a listing of chemical substances which may 
be released at the facility, information on 
the probable nature and routes of any sud- 
den releases, response procedures to be fol- 
lowed at the facility and for notifying local 
emergency response agencies, a list of 
appropriate persons to act as emergency co- 
ordinator, and a list of the facility’s emer- 
gency equipment. Plant personnel who are 
responsible for implementing the plan must 
be trained in the procedures to be followed 
in case of an accidental release of a chemi- 
cal substance. After submission to local 
fire, police, or other emergency response 
agency, such plans are to be made available 


for inspection by the public during normal 
operating hours. 


Employment and training. A law was en- 
acted implementing an April 1, 1984 Exec- 
utive Order creating a separate Department 
of Employment Security. The Department 
assumes all powers and duties of the De- 
partment of Labor’s former Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security, now abolished. Among 
its functions, the Department of Employ- 
ment Security will manage vocational 
training and retraining programs for the un- 
employed, State welfare recipients, Viet- 
nam veterans, and the handicapped. 

An emergency employment develop- 
ment act was passed under which funds for 
temporary work relief projects in nonprofit 
agencies and new job creation in the private 
sector are to be allocated on the basis of the 
highest average percentage of unemployed 
persons within the Job Training Partnership 
Act delivery area. The funds are to be used 
as a contribution for wages and fringe ben- 
efits in the employment of qualified unem- 
ployed workers. Participating businesses 
must be in compliance with applicable af- 
firmative action, fair labor, health, safety, 
and environmental standards. 

A joint resolution was adopted urging the 
U.S. Congress to amend the Veterans Edu- 
cational Assistance Act of 1984 to include 
apprenticeship and on-the-job training 
programs. 


Indiana 


School attendance. The Department of 
Education is to study the impact of raising 
the compulsory school attendance age from 
16 to 17 and deliver the results to the gen- 
eral assembly by November 1, 1986. The 
Department is also to prepare a plan incor- 
porating new programs or curriculum 
changes in order to accommodate the in- 
creased number of students and their inter- 
ests and abilities. 


Employment and training. An Indiana 
Occupational Information Coordinating 
Committee was established to develop and 
implement a comprehensive cost effective 
labor market and occupational information 
system that, among other functions, will 
satisfy the needs of State and local employ- 
ment, training, vocational education and 
rehabilitation, and economic development 
agencies. 


Other laws. The title of the Division of 
Labor was changed to the Department of 
Labor. Prior to this change a Department of 
Labor existed consisting of the Industrial 
Board of Indiana and the Division of 
Labor, two bodies with complete autonomy 
and separate functions. The Industrial 
Board will retain that title. 


Iowa 


Wages. Individuals employed as 
commission-paid salespersons are now 
specifically covered by the wage payment/ 
collection law. Also, the exemption from 
this law for licensed persons employed on 
a contractual basis for professional services 
was removed. 

Procedures were established for State 
employees to request a review of the factor 
determined scores of their jobs under the 
newly implemented pay grade system 
based on comparable worth. An interim 
legislative study committee is to be estab- 
lished to determine whether discrimination 
remains in compensation for work of com- 
parable worth between jobs held predomi- 
nantly by women and those held predomi- 
nantly by men and to review other 
comparable worth issues. 


Equal employment opportunity. “The 
Bill of Rights of Persons with Mental Re- 
tardation, Developmental Disabilities, or 
Chronic Mental Illnesses” was enacted, in- 
cluding a right to vocational training and a 
requirement that such persons engaged in 
work programs shall be paid wages com- 
mensurate with the going rate for compara- 
ble work and productivity. 


Background clearance. Directors and 
employees of any State-licensed child care 
center, registered group home, or regis- 
tered family day care home will now be 
subject to a criminal records check and a 
child abuse registry check through the De- 
partment of Human Services. The Depart- 
ment will maintain and make public a list of 
centers and homes with favorable records 
checks. 


Labor relations. Collective bargaining 
negotiations with certified employee orga- 
nizations representing Judicial Department 
employees will now be conducted on a 
Statewide basis rather than by judicial dis- 
trict, although bargaining units will be or- 
ganized by judicial district. 

A concurrent resolution was adopted di- 
recting the legislative council to establish a 
study committee to conduct a comprehen- 
sive study of the collective bargaining proc- 
ess as it relates to elementary and second- 
ary school educators, with a report due by 
November 1, 1985. 


Employment and training. A Small Busi- 
ness New Jobs Training Act was enacted to 
create jobs by providing education and 
training of workers for new jobs for new or 
expanding small businesses through train- 
ing arrangements between area schools and 
employers. The program, to be coordinated 
by the Iowa Development Commission, 
will give preference to any skilled workers 
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in the community who are unemployed be- 
cause of plant closing or layoffs. 


Other laws. The labor commissioner’s 
term of office will be lengthened from 2 to 
4 years effective May 1, 1987. 

All public employees are now protected 
against retaliatory personnel actions for 
providing information to legislators or pub- 
lic officials or for disclosing waste, mis- 
management, violations of law, or viola- 
tions endangering public health or safety 
unless such disclosure is prohibited by 
statute. 


Kansas 


Labor relations. A House Resolution 
was adopted commending Idaho for pass- 
ing “right-to-work” legislation. 


Other laws. The life of the Department of 
Human Resources was extended until 
1993. The Secretary of the Department was 
given more direct administrative control 
over the Division of Employment Security, 
the Division of Labor-Management Rela- 
tions and Employment Standards, includ- 
ing the Agricultural Labor Relations Board 
and the Public Employee Relations Board, 
and the Division of Employment and Train- 
ing. The Secretary, along with the State 
Board of Education, was authorized to par- 
ticipate in programs funded by the Federal 
Job Training Partnership Act. 


Louisiana 


Wages. A bill which would have re- 
pealed the prevailing wage law passed the 
legislature but was vetoed by the Governor. 


Undocumented workers. The law pro- 
hibiting the employment, recruiting, or re- 
ferral for employment of undocumented 
alien workers, was amended to bar prose- 
cution of employers who have been fur- 
nished specified documents by all of their 
alien workers. The Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Labor is now authorized to assess 
civil penalties for violations of the Act, and 
to institute civil court proceedings includ- 
ing the seeking of injunctive relief to re- 
strain and prevent violations. 


Equal employment opportunity. _ Cover- 
age of the law prohibiting discrimination in 
employment because of age was expanded 
to include employers subject to the Federal 
Age Discrimination in Employment Act. 

The definition of impairment under the 
Civil Rights for the Handicapped Act was 
expanded to include persons with a prior 
mental disorder or condition. 

An Office of Women’s Services was es- 
tablished within the office of the Governor. 
Among its duties are assistance in coordi- 
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nating State programs serving the needs of 
women and providing technical assistance 
to the Governor’s commission for women. 
The office will assume some functions pre- 
viously allocated to the Department of 
Health and Human Resources including ad- 
ministration of the displaced homemakers 
act. It is also to develop nontraditional job 
training programs for women, particularly 
geared to economic self-sufficiency and to 
women with low incomes. 


Occupational safety and health. A Haz- 
ardous Material Information Development, 
Preparedness, and Response Act was 
adopted to create a comprehensive infor- 
mation system containing specific data 
regarding the presence and location of haz- 
ardous materials in the State. An inter- 
agency advisory board was created in the 
office of the Deputy Secretary of the De- 
partment of Public Safety and Corrections 
to make recommendations regarding sur- 
vey forms, hazardous materials, informa- 
tion dissemination, training, and emer- 
gency response plans. Among other 
provisions, owners or operators must file 
survey forms with the Department for all 
hazardous materials manufactured, used, 
or stored at their facilities and for emissions 
and must post signs at their facilities indi- 
cating that a hazardous material is present 
on the premises; employees are to be given 
information on the toxic effects of haz- 
ardous materials manufactured, used, or 
emitted at the facility; procedures were in- 
cluded for the release of trade secret infor- 
mation in emergency situations; and ad- 
ministrative fines may be levied owners 
and operators who knowingly fail to report 
required information. The law exempts sin- 
gle business establishments with no more 
than nine employees and no more than 
2 million dollars in average annual gross 
sales, as well as certain specified retail es- 
tablishments. Also, local governing author- 
ities are preempted from enacting any ordi- 
nance in conflict with the act or which 
requires more onerous reporting require- 
ments. 


Maine 


Wages. By prior law, the minimum wage 
rate rose from $3.35 to $3.45 an hour, ef- 
fective January 1, 1985. Further increases 
to $3.55 on January 1, 1986, and to $3.65 
on January 1, 1987, are scheduled. 
Automobile mechanics not paid on an 
hourly basis and automobile salespersons 
were exempted from overtime pay require- 
ments of the State minimum wage law. 
An Executive Order was issued in re- 
sponse to the U.S. Supreme Court ruling 
that State and local governments are liable 
for overtime payments for their workers 
under the Fair Labor Standards Act. Under 


the order, all nonstandard employees who 
are not eligible for exemption from the Act 
are to comply with specified hours limita- 
tions, emergency scheduling and other pro- 
cedures to ensure that the total number of 
hours they work does not incur Federal 
overtime liability beyond the State’s bud- 
geted, authorized ability to pay. 


Hours. Employees will not be entitled to 
at least a half hour for rest time or mealtime 
after 6 consecutive hours of work, except in 
emergency situations, unless a collective 
bargaining or other written employer- 
employee agreement provides otherwise. 
Employers are prohibited from discharging 
or discriminating against employees who 
file complaints with the Director of the Bu- 
reau of Labor Standards or the Attorney 
General and face possible civil penalties for 
violation. The law does not apply where 
fewer than three employees are on duty at 
a time and where the nature of the work 
allows frequent breaks during the day. 


Equal employment opportunity. The 
nondiscrimination and affirmative action 
provisions applicable to State agencies, 
State-financed agencies, and public con- 
tracts were extended to uniformly protect 
persons who are physically or mentally 
handicapped, either by covering both types 
of handicap or by adding the mentally 
handicapped to the previously covered 
physically handicapped. In addition, 
agency equal opportunity officers were re- 
named affirmative action officers and the 
Equal Opportunity Specialist in the State 
Department of Personnel was retitled the 
State Affirmative Action Coordinator. 

A Division of Deafness was created 
within the Department of Human Services’ 
Bureau of Rehabilitation. Among its power 
and duties is the duty to provide advocacy 
for the rights of the deaf and hearing im- 
paired in employment, education, and 
other areas. 


Occupational safety and health. A Com- 
munity Right-to-Know Act was approved 
under which the Department of Human Ser- 
vices was directed to establish a community 
health information clearinghouse on haz- 
ardous chemicals in use in the home and the 
workplace, and was mandated to respond to 
information requests from State agencies, 
municipalities, and individuals. 

The Commissioner of Labor is to con- 
duct a study of the occupational health and 
safety conditions to which railroad em- 
ployees are subject and is to report to the 
legislature on the result of these findings, 
on efforts by any Federal or State agency to 
establish standards for railroad employers, 
and on the need for State standards, with 
recommendations for legislation if 
necessary. 


Plant closings. The Department of Labor 
is now authorized to administer and operate 
a program of Trade Adjustment Assistance, 
as provided under the U.S. Trade Act of 
1974 (P.L.93—618), to provide training and 
supportive services for workers displaced 
from employment because of increased for- 
eign imports. 


Employment and training. The Maine 
Conservation Corps Program due to expire 
at the end of fiscal year 1985 was continued 
and amended to, among other things, 
specify the types of projects that may be 
undertaken and to establish a volunteer pro- 
gram within the Corps to create, promote, 
and manage volunteer and intern opportu- 
nities with public agencies responsible for 
the State’s natural resources. 


Other laws. The law prohibiting em- 
ployers from requiring employees or ac- 
cepted job applicants to pay for required 
medical examinations was amended to 
specifically include employer-required eye 
examinations. 

Employees of public utilities now have 
the right to testify on their own time before 
legislative committees and the Public Utili- 
ties Commission regarding the operation of 
the utility and may not be discharged, 
threatened, or otherwise discriminated 
against if the employee has first brought the 
subject matter or the testimony to the atten- 
tion of his or her supervisor in writing. 
False testimony, testimony which violates 
a collective bargaining agreement, or testi- 
mony which discloses trade secrets or cor- 
porate strategy that would result in harm to 
the employer automatically terminates the 
protection from discharge or discrimina- 
tion. State employees were also given the 
right to testify before legislative commit- 
tees on their own time, with the same pro- 
tection from retaliation. 

Under the “Workplace Smoking Act of 
1985,” effective January 1, 1986, public 
and private sector employers will be re- 
quired to establish, post, and implement 

_written policies restricting or banning 
smoking in the workplace. The Bureau of 
Health is responsible for enforcement, and 
fines of up to $100 may be levied for non- 
compliance. In addition, it will be unlawful 
for employers to retaliate, discipline, dis- 
charge, or otherwise discriminate against 
employees who assist in the supervision or 
enforcement of the law. 


Maryland 


Wages. Coverage of the wage-hour law 
was extended to employees of legitimate 
theaters, by removal of a former exemp- 
tion, but the exemption continues for em- 
ployees in motion picture and drive-in the- 
aters. Also, notwithstanding the fact that 


the law’s overtime pay standard does not 
apply to employees in seasonal or recre- 
ational establishments, it was specifically 
required that time and one-half overtime 
pay after 40 hours a week be paid to theater 
craft or trade employees of a concert pro- 
moter, music pavilion, legitimate theater, 
music festival, or theatrical show, other 
than a nonprofit employer. 

On written request of a State employee, 
organization dues of qualifying organiza- 
tions will be withheld from his or her wages 
and remitted to the designated organiza- 
tion. The employee may cancel the payroll 
deduction at any time. 


Equal employment opportunity. By re- 
peal of the June 30, 1985 expiration date, a 
previously authorized program remains in 
effect permitting State employees over age 
70 to continue employment on a year-to- 
year basis upon written application and ap- 
proval, and permitting persons age 70 and 
over to compete for merit system positions 
but without being eligible to participate in 
the State pension system. 


Occupational safety and health. The law 
requiring employers to inform employees 
of and to train them on toxic substances in 
the workplace was amended to delete an 
exception from the law for ingredients used 
in the production of food stuffs regulated 
by Federal law, and to exempt from the 
labeling requirement certain other sub- 
stances that must be labeled in accordance 
with other Federal law or regulation. 

The Department of Health and Mental 
Hygiene must consult with the Division of 
Labor and Industry when the Department 
adopts rules and regulations to provide pub- 
lic access to information the Department 
had concerning hazardous or toxic chemi- 
cals on hazardous chemical information 
lists and material safety data sheets. Such 
information is to be submitted by employ- 
ers and is to be made available, upon writ- 
ten request, to environmental, civic, or 
consumer organizations and to individuals 
living near a business that stores, produces, 
or locates hazardous or toxic chemicals. 


Plant closings. The Secretary of Em- 
ployment and Training in cooperation with 
the Governor’s Employment and Training 
Council was directed to develop voluntary 
guidelines for employers faced with a clos- 
ing, relocation, or reduction in operations. 
The guidelines are to include appropriate 
advance notification to employees, contin- 
uation of employee benefits, and mecha- 
nisms for employers to use the State’s 
newly created Quick Response Program. 
This program includes on-site registration 
for unemployment insurance claims, regis- 
tration for Federal Trade Readjustment Act 


services if appropriate, provision of labor 
market and retraining information, job 
placement services and information, and 
retraining referrals. The Department of 
Employment and Training is to distribute 
the guidelines to all employers biennially 
and is to monitor layoffs and employment 
patterns to identify potential reductions. 


Employment and training. The Secretary 
of Employment and Training may provide 
grants to private industry councils or ad- 
ministrative entities designated under the 
Federal Job Training Partnershp Act for op- 
eration, in the private sector, of a youth 
work experience program for specified eco- 
nomically disadvantaged high school ju- 
niors and seniors and high school dropouts. 
Currently employed workers are not to be 
displaced by those participating under this 
youth program. 


Massachusetts 


Equal employment opportunity. The ex- 
ception from the ban on compulsory retire- 
ment for persons aged 65 and over who are 
employed in executive or high policymak- 
ing positions, was amended to except those 
entitled to an immediate annual retirement 
benefit of at least $44,000 rather than 
$27,000, as was previously permitted. 


Labor relations. Impasse procedure pro- 
visions for both private and public sector 
labor disputes were amended to provide 
that any person acting as a mediator who 
receives information, as a mediator, relat- 
ing to a labor dispute will not be required to 
reveal such information in any administra- 
tive, civil, or arbitration proceeding. 


Other laws. The authority of the labor 
commissioner to suspend various labor 
laws, when an emergency exists or there 
are conditions of hardship in an industry or 
establishment, was extended to July 1, 
1990. 


Michigan 


Employment and training. The Michigan 
Youth Corps Act scheduled to expire Sep- 
tember 30, 1984, was extended 2 more 
years to September 30, 1986. The Act pro- 
vides summer employment and work train- 
ing for youth. 


Minnesota 


Employment and training. A Department 
of Jobs and Training was created, headed 
by a commissioner, to streamline and coor- 
dinate the State’s employment, training, 
and income maintenance programs. The 
new department will assume both new 
functions and certain functions previously 
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performed elsewhere in State government, 
such as by the Department of Human Ser- 
vices and the Department of Economic Se- 
curity, the latter now dissolved. Responsi- 
bilities include the providing of consistent, 
integrated employment and training ser- 
vices across the State, administering the 
unemployment insurance laws and public 
employment offices, and acting as the Gov- 
emor’s agent in administering the Federal 
Job Training Partnership Act. Also, a 
Governor-appointed Coordinator of Full 
Productivity and Opportunity will, among 
other duties, coordinate the policies and ad- 
ministration of employment and training 
programs and income maintenance and 
support services among State agencies. The 
Commissioner of Labor and Industry, like 
other State officials who are to submit 
plans, is to prepare a plan for preparing, 
recruiting, and placing economically disad- 
vantaged, chronically unemployed, minor- 
ity, and female individuals in apprentice- 
ship programs and submit the plan to the 
Coordinator in each even-numbered year, 
for use in developing a biennial Statewide 
employment and training plan. 


Mississippi 


Labor relations. Included in a tax rev- 
enue bill is a provision which sets increased 
minimum salary scales for teachers and 
other provisions making strikes unlawful 
by public employees generally, and specif- 
ically by public school teachers. Individual 
violators may be dismissed; employee or- 
ganizations violating an injunction against 
a strike face fines of up to $20,000 a day; 
and members of local school governing 
boards or public school administrators face 
penalties for failure to fulfill certain respon- 
sibilities in the event of a strike. 


Other laws. The law providing a prefer- 
ence for resident contractors in the letting 
of public contracts was amended to specify 
that resident contractors will include those 
nonresidents qualified to do business in the 
State who have maintained a permanent, 
full-time office in the State for 2 years prior 
to January 1, 1986. No time limit was pre- 
viously specified. 


Missouri 


Equal employment opportunity. The 
Missouri Council on Women’s Economic 
Development and Training was created 
within the Department of Economic Devel- 
opment to promote and increase women’s 
economic and employment opportunities 
through education and training programs. 
The Missouri Commission on the Status of 
Women was abolished. 
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Background clearance. The Division of 
Family Services is now to conduct a crimi- 
nal record review before issuing a license to 
enumerated child-care providers or other 
local or State agencies providing or having 
care or custody of a child for 20 hours or 
more per week. No license shall be issued 
if the provider has committed acts which 
have been harmful or demonstrated to be of 
harm to a child, and providers are not to 
employ any person who has committed 
such acts. 


Occupational safety and health. A new 
law requires every employer to provide in- 
formation regarding the properties and haz- 
ardous nature of toxic substances used or 
produced in the workplace to the local fire 
protection service and the State Division of 
Health through the submission of material 
safety data sheets or their equivalent, per- 
mitting on-site inspection, and by provid- 
ing the name, address, and telephone num- 
ber of at least two individuals familiar with 
the toxic substance who may be contacted 
in an emergency. Information provided by 
employers will be available to the general 
public, upon request, although provision 
was made for the confidentiality of trade 
secret information. 


Montana 


Wages. The minimum wage was in- 
creased from $2.75 to $3.05 an hour effec- 
tive October 1, 1985, with a further in- 
crease to $3.35 scheduled for October 1, 
1986. 

Notwithstanding the requirement in the 
State wage-hour law for payment of time- 
and-one-half after 40 hours worked in a 
week, local departments of public safety 
may establish work periods other than a 
40-hour workweek, if the hours of all work 
periods in a year do not exceed 2,080 
hours. The overtime pay rate for hours 
worked in excess of the regularly scheduled 
work period is to be determined by the 
board of county commissioners. 

A new law specifically authorizes the 
labor commissioner to adopt rules imple- 
menting laws governing prevailing wage 
rates and preference of State residents in 
public works construction contracts. 


Equal employment opportunity. _Manda- 
tory retirement because of age of firefight- 
ers and law enforcement personnel includ- 
ing highway patrol officers, police officers, 
sheriffs, and game wardens, is no longer 
required under their respective retirement 
systems. 

Private parties, in addition to the Human 
Rights Commission itself, as before, may 
now petition the district court to enforce an 
order of the Commission. 


Labor relations. Various arbitration pro- 
visions were repealed and replaced by the 
Uniform Arbitration Act making all arbitra- 
tion agreements between employers and 
employees valid and enforceable, subject 
to certain exceptions, and establishing pro- 
visions governing arbitration procedures, 
awards, and appeals. 


Occupational safety and health. A new 
Employee and Community Hazardous 
Chemical Information Act establishes a 
program for the disclosure of information 
about hazardous substances in the work- 
place. Employers are to compile and main- 
tain a list of all hazardous chemicals 
present and the work areas in which they 
are normally stored or used. Employees 
have a right to this information and may 
refuse to work with a substance until it is 
made available upon request. Employees 
are also entitled to receive education on the 
chemicals, training in their safe use, and 
protective clothing where appropriate. Em- 
ployees may not be subject to any adverse 
personnel action because they exercise 
their rights or testify under the act. In addi- 
tion, employers must make hazardous 
chemical information available to the clerk 
and recorder of the county in which the 
workplace is located and local fire chiefs 
are to inspect this information and have the 
authority to make on-site inspections. Man- 
ufacturing employers and distributors regu- 
lated by Federal Occupational Safety and 
Health Administration standards and non- 
manufacturing employers who choose to 
comply with those standards are exempt 
from the State law except with respect to 
workplace chemical list, material safety 
data sheet, emergency and community in- 
formation, and employee rights provisions. 


Economic development. In making loans 
under the Montana in-State investment 
fund, preference is to be given to invest- 
ments that will assist enterprises owned by 
employees or other State residents in 
providing new jobs or in preserving exist- 
ing jobs for State residents or in otherwise 
contributing to the long-term benefit of the 
Montana economy. 


Other laws. By joint resolution, the leg- 
islature requested a study by an interim 
committee of the employment-at-will rule, 
and the doctrines of wrongful discharge in 
violation of public policy and the implied 
covenant of good faith and fair dealing, 
including the law and court cases in other 
States. A report, including alternative ap- 
proaches to such employment problems, is 
to be submitted to the next legislature. 
The responsibility for determining con- 
tractor residency for the purpose of giving 
preference on public contracts to in-State 


contractors was transferred from the De- 
partment of Revenue to the Department of 
Commerce. Also, an amendment to the law 
governing the awarding of public works 
contracts grants resident bidders a 3 percent 
preference over out-of-State bidders, or the 
same preference that out-of-State bidders 
receive over Montana bidders in their State 
of residence, whichever is greater. Previ- 
ously only the 3 percent preference applied. 

An absolute preference for resident com- 
mercial printing establishments in the 
award of county printing contracts was 
amended to require that their bids be no 
more than 5 pecent higher than the bids of 
competing nonresident establishments. If 
no bidder qualifies for the resident prefer- 
ence, the contract is to be awarded to the 
lowest bidder. 

Approval for projects funded under the 
Montana Economic Development Bond 
Act, the Montana In-State Investment Act, 
and the Industrial Development Projects 
Law will now be contingent upon appli- 
cants giving State residents a preference in 
hiring if their qualifications are substan- 
tially equal to those of nonresidents. 

State and local government buildings in 
which seven persons or more are employed 
must now have reserved smoking and non- 
smoking work areas in convenient places. 


Nebraska 


Equal employment opportunity. The Fair 
Employment Practices Law was amended 
to prohibit an employer from discriminat- 
ing against an employee because he or she 
has opposed any practice or refused to carry 
out any action unlawful under State or Fed- 
eral law. 


Labor relations. The law governing col- 
lective bargaining rights for most public 
employees was amended to define and ex- 
clude supervisors, except firefighters and 
police officers, from the same bargaining 
unit as nonsupervisory employees. 


Nevada 


Wages. Employers must now pay an em- 
ployee who resigns or quits any wages due 
by the earlier of either the employee’s reg- 
ular payday or within 7 days after the resig- 
nation. Previously, employers were re- 
quired to pay such employees within 
24 hours. 

Among amendments to the wage pay- 
ment and wage-hour laws, the definitions 
were enlarged and clarified; employers 
were specifically forbidden to require em- 
ployees to work without wages during a 
trial or break-in period; and employers who 
knowingly issue wage payment instruments 
against insufficient funds must now reim- 
burse the employee for any charge incurred 
due to the insufficiency. 


Among amendments to the prevailing 
wage law, the labor commissioner is now 
to establish a prevailing wage in each 
county by use of an annual survey of con- 
tractors who have performed work in the 
county. Also, hearing procedures were 
changed; persons convicted of violating the 
law may no longer be awarded any public 
work contract for 2 years following the 
conviction; and the minimum project dollar 
amount for coverage under the law was in- 
creased from $20,000 to $100,000. 


Hours. The provisions covering maxi- 
mum hours of work permitted in smelters, 
open mines, surface workings of under- 
ground mines, and plaster and cement mills 
were repealed. The limit of 8 hours within 
any 24-hour period for work in under- 
ground mines, except in emergencies, was 
retained. 


Equal employment opportunity. Cover- 
age of the law prohibiting employment dis- 
crimination by the State and political subdi- 
visions was expanded to include discrimi- 
nation on the basis of physical, aural, or 
visual handicap and political affiliation, as 
well as race, creed, color, national origin, 
age, or sex, as before. 


Worker privacy. Employers, or labor or- 
ganizations which refer persons for em- 
ployment, must now allow the employee or 
person referred, upon request, to inspect 
nonconfidential records containing infor- 
mation used by the employer or labor orga- 
nization to determine the qualifications of 
that employee and any disciplinary action 
taken against him or her. Copies of these 
records must be furnished, upon request, to 
current or former employees who have 
been or were employed for more than 60 
days. Provision was also made for the cor- 
rection of any inaccurate or incomplete in- 
formation in the records. 


Background clearance. The Bureau of 
Services for Child Care of the Youth Ser- 
vices Division of the Department of Human 
Resources is now required to investigate 
the criminal record of adult persons who 
own, operate, or are employed by child 
care facilities. Conviction of any of these 
persons for specified dangerous crimes in- 
cluding sexual assault or abuse of children 
may cause the Bureau to deny an applica- 
tion for a license or to suspend or revoke 
any license that has been issued. 


Labor relations. The permissible number 
and location of pickets during a strike or 
other dispute is now established by law, 
and certain practices are prohibited such as 
picketing on private property without writ- 
ten permission or knowingly to threaten, 


molest, or assault persons attempting to 
enter or leave any property, and to block 
entrances and exits with motor vehicles or 
by spreading nails, glass, or other objects. 

Coverage of the law requiring binding 
arbitration for collective bargaining dis- 
putes involving firefighters, was extended 
to include police officers for the period 
from July 1, 1985 to July 1, 1987. 

A new measure requires a labor organi- 
zation to publish and distribute proposed 
changes in a collective bargaining contract 
to the members who attend the ratification 
meeting before the vote is taken. 

Local labor organizations were author- 
ized to require that plans which provide 
health, pension, welfare, or other benefits 
be administered in Nevada. If a plan is be- 
ing administered by the national labor orga- 
nization with whom the local organization 
is affiliated, the local organization may dis- 
continue its contributions and establish a 
locally administered plan. 


Private employment agencies. Among 
changes to the employment agency regula- 
tory law, the maximum applicant-paid 
placement fee was increased from 55 to 65 
percent of the first month’s gross wages. 
Agencies must now give the applicant for 
employment a copy of the contract with the 
agency at the time it is signed. 


Other laws. Employers may not termi- 
nate the employment of a member of the 
Nevada National Guard because he or she 
is ordered to active service or duty. Any 
member who believes that employment 
was terminated in violation of the act may 
request a hearing before the labor commis- 
sioner to determine if the employment was 
so terminated, and if found to have been 
illegally terminated will be entitled to im- 
mediate reinstatement to his or her position 
without loss of seniority or benefits, and to 
receive all lost wages and benefits. 

The State law giving veteran reemploy- 
ment rights was repealed. District attorneys 
are to provide legal assistance to claimants 
seeking assistance under the similar Fed- 
eral law. 


New Hampshire 


Wages. The State prevailing wage law 
was repealed. 

The provision permitting a youth rate of 
75 percent of the applicable minimum wage 
rate will now apply to persons age 16 or 
under rather than 17 or under as before. 

The wage payment law was amended to 
add a section requiring that employers, 
other than counties and municipalities, pay 
employees who report to work at the re- 
quest of the employer a minimum of 
2 hours’ pay at their regular rate. The pro- 
vision will not be applicable where a good- 
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faith effort is made to notify employees not 
to report to work. 


Labor relations. _A committee composed 
of members of the House and Senate and 
the labor commissioner or his designee was 
established to draft proposed legislation for 
recodification of State laws relating to labor 
and labor disputes. Legislative proposals 
are to be submitted to the 1987 regular ses- 
sion of the legislature. 


Occupational safety and health. The 
State occupational safety and health law 
now applies only to public sector em- 
ployees. Among other changes, the Com- 
missioner of Labor must inspect a place of 
employment after receipt of an employee 
petition, and must issue a stop-work order 
in case of imminent danger. Employers 
may petition the Commissioner for a re- 
view of an employer’s action in retaliating 
or taking other action against employees 
exercising their rights under the Act. 

The requirement that employers provide 
seats for female employees was repealed. 


New Jersey 


Wages. Volunteers working at county or 
other agricultural fairs, who receive only 
incidental benefits and who are employed 
by a nonprofit or religious corporation or 
association which conducts or participates 
in the fair, are exempted from State mini- 
mum wage and overtime pay requirements. 

The maximum amount of an employee 
wage claim on which the labor commis- 
sioner may take collection action was in- 
creased from $300 to $2,000. Also, the 
maximum amount of set-off that can be 
claimed by a defendant was increased from 
$200 to $1,000. 

In October 1984, the legislature author- 
ized creation of the Task Force on Equi- 
table Compensation to study classification 
and compensation issues of State em- 
ployees and to recommend changes to 
achieve pay equity. In a first interim report, 
submitted to the Governor, the legislature, 
and Civil Service Commission on June 1, 
1985, the primary recommendation was a 
pay increase for the four lowest pay ranges 
as an initial step toward establishing pay 
equity in State service. An appropriation 
measure to implement this recommenda- 
tion was introduced and is being considered 
by the 1985 legislature. The Task Force 
will terminate December 1, 1987 or sooner 
in the absence of timely and appropriate 
legislative action. 


Agriculture. A concurrent resolution ex- 
tended from March 1, 1985 to August 1, 
1985 the deadline for submission of find- 
ings and recommendations by the Commis- 
sion to Study the Employment and Com- 
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pensation of Agricultural Labor. The 
Commission was created in 1984 to inquire 
into the hiring, employment, and compen- 
sation of workers in the agricultural sector 
of the economy. 


Equal employment opportunity. Manda- 
tory retirement because of age is now pro- 
hibited in the private and public sectors ex- 
cept for public safety employees, certain 
judges, tenured higher-education faculty 
members, and certain executives, but em- 
ployers may refuse to hire or promote any 
person over age 70. In addition, the prohi- 
bition against discrimination in public sec- 
tor hiring because a person is at least 40 
years of age, now applies to public safety 
occupations such as police, fire, and prison 
personnel. A separate measure reinstated 
mandatory retirement at age 55 for State 
police officers, citing age as a bona fide 
occupational qualification. 


Occupational safety and health. Employ- 
ers performing the functions of application, 
enclosure, removal, or encapsulation of as- 
bestos must first obtain a license from the 
Commissioner of Labor. Employees per- 
forming these functions must complete 
training in asbestos control and removal, 
pass an examination, demonstrate the abil- 
ity to perform this work safely, and obtain 
a performance permit from the Commis- 
sioner. The issuance of standards and regu- 
lations, and enforcement are the joint re- 
sponsibililty of the Commissioners of 
Labor and Health. Employers are prohib- 
ited from discriminating against an em- 
ployee who complains to or cooperates 
with the Commissioners in administering 
the Act. 

The Division of Workplace Standards of 
the State labor department, rather than its’ 
Mechanical Inspection Bureau, now has 
the responsibility for inspecting certain 
boilers and pressure vessels and maintain- 
ing records of those inspections performed 
for insurance companies by department- 
certified inspectors. 


Plant closings. A Business Retention and 
Job Retraining Commission was created by 
Executive Order, with membership includ- 
ing the labor commissioner and other gov- 
ernment officials and representatives of or- 
ganized labor and business. Among its 
duties, the Commission is to survey all pro- 
grams designed to encourage the growth or 
retention of jobs and to retrain or reemploy 
displaced workers and the chronically un- 
employed, to coordinate these programs, 
and evaluate their effectiveness. It is also to 
offer a comprehensive program for the 
early detection of business terminations 
and the effective delivery of governmental 
services to affected businesses and em- 


ployees, including advising affected busi- 
nesses of available business retention pro- 
grams and advising displaced employees of 
job training and employment programs. 


Employment and training. The Depart- 
ment of Community Affairs was directed to 
establish a model job-training center to pro- 
vide counseling, job training and job place- 
ment, self-help programs, referral, child 
care, and technical assistance services to 
dependent, unemployed, or underem- 
ployed urban women. 


Other laws. Employers of 50 persons or 
more in a place of employment are required 
to establish written rules governing smok- 
ing including a policy and procedure to pro- 
tect the health and comfort of employees 
from tobacco smoke. The policy must in- 
clude designated nonsmoking areas and 
may include designated smoking areas. 
Administration is by the State Department 
of Health, which is to submit an evaluation 
of this act to a legislative committee 
18 months after it takes effect. 


New Mexico 


Occupational safety and health. An Execu- 
tive Order was issued regulating use of 
video display terminals by State em- 
ployees. It addresses problems of stress, 
visual problems, and musculoskeletal pains 
by establishing standards dealing with as- 
pects of video display terminal use includ- 
ing lighting and glare, noise levels, airflow 
and air quality, electrical safety, work area 
design, operator chairs and footrests, docu- 
ment holders, size and position of display 
screens, keyboard placement, and sched- 
uled breaks. A review committee was es- 
tablished to monitor implementation of the 
standards and to make recommendations to 
the Governor for amendments to the stand- 
ards when advisable. 

The legislature directed, by resolution, 
the mining safety advisory board to review 
the State’s safety statutes and regulations, 
develop legislative proposals to modernize 
the statutes, develop regulations to imple- 
ment the proposed changes, and report 
findings to the legislature. Later in the ses- 
sion, a law was passed which among other 
things expanded the board’s role to include 
preparation of standards and regulations re- 
garding occupational disease in addition to 
accident prevention, and provided for regu- 
larly scheduled board meetings. 


Other laws. An amendment to the Crimi- 
nal Offender Employment Act permits pub- 
lic agencies to now deny any public em- 
ployment or license to engage in public 
employment, or in a trade, business, or 
profession to.an applicant or employee who 
has been convicted of drug trafficking, 


certain sexual offenses, or child abuse, re- 
gardless of rehabilitation. 


New York 


Wages. On October 11, 1985, the Labor 
Commissioner appointed a General Indus- 
try Minimum Wage Board to conduct a 
thorough examination of the State’s eight 
minimum wage orders. The board, which is 
composed of nine members with three each 
representing the general public, employers, 
and employees, was asked to give special 
attention to formalization of overtime pro- 
visions, examination of provisions for al- 
lowances for uniforms, consolidation of 
certain wage orders, benefits for part-time 
employees, new industry coverage, and re- 
view of the youth rate provisions. 

The Labor Commissioner is now specifi- 
cally authorized to enter into reciprocal 
agreements with other States for collection 
of claims and judgments for unpaid wages 
based upon claims assigned to the 
Commissioner. 

Persons or corporations performing pub- 
lic work contracts must, upon the request of 
the fiscal officer, file within 10 days of 
receipt of the request, sworn payroll 
records for said public work or for any pub- 
lic or private work performed by the person 
or corporation during the same period of 
time as the public work. If the requested 
information is not provided within the allot- 
ted time, the fiscal officer is to order the 
withholding from payments due of up to 25 
percent, not to exceed $100,000, until the 
request is satisfied. 


Child labor. The law restricting the em- 
ployment of persons under age 18 in occu- 
pations involving selling, dispensing, or 
handling alcoholic beverages was amended 
to permit work by those under 18, when 
under specified supervision, as dishwash- 
ers, busboys, or in other positions which 
require handling of containers which may 
have held alcoholic beverages. The amend- 
ment will be repealed June 30, 1986. 


Equal employment opportunity. The ex- 
emption for executive or policymaking of- 
ficials at least 65 years of age from the 
prohibition against mandatory retirement 
was amended to increase the minimum an- 
nual qualifying retirement benefit from 
$27,000 to $44,000. 


North Carolina 


Wages. An amendment to the minimum 
wage law requires matching increases up to 
$3.60 an hour in the State minimum if the 
Federal minimum of $3.35 is increased be- 
fore July 1, 1987. 

The legislature repealed the section of a 
1984 law which had provided for a pay 


equity study for the State’s classified em- 
ployees and for the hiring of a consulting 
firm to develop a job evaluation and pay 
system. 


Equal employment opportunity. A new 
Handicapped Persons Protection Act was 
enacted. Among its provisions, employers 
of 15 persons or more are prohibited from 
discriminating against qualified handi- 
capped workers in hiring, promotion, dis- 
charge, compensation, or terms and condi- 
tions of employment. Discrimination by 
employment agencies and labor organiza- 
tions is also prohibited. In addition, 
employers are to make reasonable accom- 
modations to workers’ handicaps. Enforce- 
ment is through civil action, instituted by 
the aggrieved person, although no court ac- 
tion may be pursued if judicial or adminis- 
trative proceedings have been instituted 
under the Federal Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion Act of 1973. Employers are prohibited 
from retaliating against an employee or job 
applicant because the person has testified, 
assisted, or participated in any proceedings 
or opposed any discriminatory practice 
under the act. 

An act dealing with military property 
sales includes a prohibition banning em- 
ployment discrimination against employees 
because of membership or service in the 
military forces of North Carolina or the 
United States. 


Occupational safety and health. A com- 
prehensive Hazardous Chemicals Right to 
Know Act, to be effective May 25, 1986, 
covers public and private sector employers 
with 55 gallons or more of any hazardous 
chemical, and is to be administered by the 
Commissioner of Labor. Hazardous sub- 
stances are to be identified and records 
maintained on the employer’s premises, 
and provisions are included for the release 
of trade secret substance information in 
medical emergencies. Specific information 
is to be provided to local fire chiefs, upon 
request, on such items as emergency re- 
sponse plans and how to contact employer 
representatives in an emergency, and to the 
general public. Adverse action is not to be 
taken against an employee for helping in an 
inspection or for testifying in any proceed- 
ing under the act. 


Employment and training. The North 
Carolina Employment and Training Act of 
1985 was enacted to develop a comprehen- 
sive State policy to guide use of employ- 
ment, training, education, and economic 
development funds, and other resources to- 
ward achieving economic and employment 
goals. A State Job Training Coordinating 
Council, to be supported with funds from 
the Federal Job Training Partnership Act, 


was created within the Department of Natu- 
ral Resources and Community Develop- 
ment to oversee the meeting of the State’s 
goals for employment and training. A Job 
Training Interagency Committee within the 
Council, with membership including the 
Commissioner of Labor, is to develop and 
implement a plan to integrate the Job Train- 
ing Partnership Act program into the 
State’s economic development efforts. The 
prior Employment and Training Council 
was abolished. 


North Dakota 


Wages. The exemption from wage gar- 
nishment for Social Security benefits was 
amended to permit garnishment of these 
benefits to enforce child support orders. 
Also, an exemption from wage garnish- 
ment was added for veteran’s disability 
pension benefits, excluding military retire- 
ment pay, except in the case of garnishment 
for child support. The definition of earn- 
ings was amended to reflect these changes. 
Orders for the withholding of wages for 
child support issued by other States or by a 
Federal court, will now have the same ef- 
fect as an order of a North Dakota court. 


Labor relations. A new State and Politi- 
cal Subdivision Employees Relations Act 
gives covered public employees the right to 
join or refrain from joining employee orga- 
nizations and have payroll deduction of 
dues, to engage in or refrain from engaging 
in political activities on their own time, and 
to report job-related violations of State or 
Federal law without fear of reprisal or dis- 
cipline. Prohibited are requiring or coerc- 
ing employees into participating in or re- 
porting on activities other than official 
duties, requiring employees to contribute 
earnings for any purpose other than partici- 
pation in the retirement fund, and restrict- 
ing or attempting to restrict certain after 
working hours statements of employees. 


Other laws. The law requiring State 
agencies to grant in-State bidders and sell- 
ers preference in purchasing any goods, in 
an amount equal to the preference given or 
required by the State of nonresident bid- 
ders, was amended to now include a prefer- 
ence for in-State contractors on public con- 
struction contracts. 


Ohio 

Other laws. A 1984 law stipulates that 
group health care policies and contracts 
must give to involuntarily terminated em- 
ployees the option to continue health in- 
surance coverage at the group rate for an 
additional 6 months. Employers are obli- 
gated to notify employees of the right of 
continuation when they are notified of their 
termination from employment. 
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Oklahoma 


Wages. Among several major amend- 
ments to the prevailing wage law the 
threshold amount for coverage was in- 
creased from $10,000 to $600,000, except 
that the public body may stipulate that pre- 
vailing wages will be paid on lower cost 
projects; prevailing wage was defined to be 
that rate determined under the Federal 
Davis-Bacon Act; the public awarding 
agency was made liable for any underpay- 
ment in wages if it violates provisions re- 
quiring that it obtain the prevailing wage 
rates from the labor commissioner and in- 
clude them in the public works contract, in 
addition to the contractor’s liability as be- 
fore; making or receiving a kickback of 
wages was made a felony; mandatory with- 
holding from payments to contractors of 
amounts due resulting from violations of 
the law is now required; and contractors in 
violation were made subject to debarment 
for 2 years. Beginning November 1, 1986, 
contractors will not be eligible to bid on a 
public works project unless payroll infor- 
mation has been submitted to the U.S. De- 
partment of Labor for use in prevailing 
wage rate determination. 


Child labor. The Commissioner of 
Labor, by issuance of a Hazardous Order 
under authority granted in the child labor 
law, has determined door-to-door sales of 
cookies, candies, magazines, and similar 
products to be hazardous to children under 
the age of 15 and therefore prohibited when 
an employer-employee relationship exists. 
Schoool sponsored groups, scout groups, 
or other groups raising funds for their orga- 
nizations, while exempt from the 15-year 
minimum age, must provide members with 
identification cards which include the orga- 
nization’s telephone number for verifica- 
tion purposes. 

A joint resolution was adopted proposing 
a constitutional amendment to be placed on 
the ballot, in the November 1986 general 
election, to remove a prohibition on work 
by women and girls in underground mines 
and to establish an 18-year minimum age 
for such work. The current constitutional 
provision prohibits work in underground 
mines by boys under age 16. 


Equal employment opportunity. Age dis- 
crimination in employment by employers, 
employment agencies, and labor organiza- 
tions against persons between the ages of 
40 and 70 is now prohibited by amendment 
to the State Civil Rights Act. 


Labor relations. The Public Employees 
Relations Board, which administers the 
Fire and Police Arbitration Act, was em- 
powered to prevent unfair labor practices 
by the issuance of complaints, by serving 
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cease and desist orders, and petitioning the 
court to enforce such orders. Other changes 
to the Act include a requirement that every 
negotiated agreement must contain a clause 
establishing arbitration procedures, rather 
than mediation and fact-finding procedures 
as before. 


Oregon 


Wages. The basic minimum wage rate 
was increased from $3.10 to $3.35 an hour, 
effective January 1, 1986. Also, the mini- 
mum wage law was amended to specifi- 
cally cover public sector employees. (Cov- 
erage was first established by a previous 
amendment which removed a prior exemp- 
tion for the public sector.) 

Authority to issue rules under the mini- 
mum wage law including rules pertaining 
to subminimum rates for handicapped 
workers and student-learners, to overtime 
pay, and to meal and rest periods, was 
transferred from the Wage and Hour Com- 
mission to the Commissioner of the Bureau 
of Labor and Industries. Rulemaking au- 
thority under the child labor law remains 
with the Commission. 

The wage payment/wage collection law 
was amended to extend coverage to public 
sector employees. 

A separate Wage Security Fund was es- 
tablished, to be financed by employer pay- 
ments of a percent of wages, starting in 
1986. For a 3-year period beginning July 1, 
1986, the Fund is to be used to pay valid 
wage claims up to $2,000 each of an em- 
ployee whose employer has ceased doing 
business and does not have sufficient assets 
to pay the claim. An amount of up to 
$200,000 is appropriated continuously 
from the Fund to the Commissioner of the 
Bureau of Labor and Industries to adminis- 
ter this act. 

Notwithstanding the exemption from the 
State prevailing wage law for public work 
projects regulated under the Federal Davis- 
Bacon Act, contractors and subcontractors 
must now pay flaggers on such projects, at 
least the prevailing rate of wage as deter- 
mined by the Commissioner of the Bureau 
of Labor and Industries for that classifica- 
tion of work. 


Child labor. Special rules were issued 
for the employment of 16- and 17-year-old 
minors to act as convassers, peddlers, or 
outside salespersons, from house to house. 
Minors under age 16 are barred from such 
work. Employers of 16- and 17-year-olds 
in such work must apply to the Bureau of 
Labor and Industries for a registration cer- 
tificate, to be issued by and subject to revo- 
cation by the Wage and Hour Commission, 
upon a determination of employer noncom- 
pliance with any rule or law covering the 
employment of minors. Employers must 


supply each minor with an identification 
card which includes a picture and the name 
of the employee and the name and local 
address of the employer. Minors may not 
work past 9 p.m., must be furnished trans- 
portation to and from the job site by the 
employer, and may not be transported to 
another State without written parental 
consent. 


Agriculture. The labor commissioner is 
now authorized to enter into agreements 
with agencies of other States for the recip- 
rocal enforcement of farm labor contractor 
regulatory statutes if the other State has a 
similar statute providing for reciprocal 
enforcement. 

Upon written application to the labor 
commissioner, certain small forestry labor 
contractors who are sole proprietors may be 
exempted from the requirements in the 


‘contractor registration law that a payment 


bond be posted and that certified copies of 
payroll records be submitted to the 
commissioner. 

Specifically exempted from the registra- 
tion law, which applies to both forestry 
labor and farm labor contractors, are indi- 
viduals performing labor under an agree- 
ment for exchanging labor with each other 
on land owned or leased by the individuals, 
individuals working alone or with family 
members, and educational institutions rec- 
ognized by the Department of Education. 

Employers of farm workers engaged in 
field activities for the growing and harvest- 
ing of food crops for human consumption 
must provide convenient toilet and hand- 
washing facilities and clean drinking water 
for such workers. Notice of these require- 
ments is to be posted in English and in the 
language spoken by a majority of the em- 
ployees. The new requirements are admin- 
istered by the Director of the Workers’ 
Compensation Department who handles 
other safety and health matters and who 
may delegate enforcement authority to 
local public health officials. 


Equal employment opportunity. Under 
the nondiscrimination act it was specified 
that it is not an unlawful employment prac- 
tice for an employer or labor organization 
to provide or make financial provision for 
child care services for the children of em- 
ployees or members. 


Background clearance. The Department 
of Human Resources may now request, 
with written consent of the applicant, infor- 
mation from its Central Bureau of Criminal 
Identification and is to conduct a nation- 
wide criminal records check through the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation on persons 
applying for certificates of approval for day 
care facilities and on prospective or current 
employees of such facilities. Operation of 


or employment in a day care facility is pro- 
hibited for any person who has been con- 
victed within the previous 5 years of 
charges including child abuse or neglect, 
sexual offenses, or drug abuse. 


Occupational safety and health. A Com- 
munity Right to Know and Protection Act 
was adopted to make information on the 
use of hazardous substances readily avail- 
able to the public. Among its provisions, 
the State Fire Marshall is to collect infor- 
mation from employers on the identity, 
amount, and location of hazardous sub- 
stances used, names and phone numbers of 
personnel qualified to give information 
about these substances, and any emergency 
procedures that they have established. The 
information collected is to be retained for at 
least 5 years and is to be made available to 
local public health authorities, fire dis- 
tricts, private safety agencies administering 
emergency telephone systems, and others if 
considered essential. The State Fire Mar- 
shall will also assist with emergency re- 
sponse planning by appropriate govern- 
mental agencies. The public is to be 
permitted access to records not otherwise 
protected as a trade secret or by a confiden- 
tiality agreement, with provision made for 
release of such information to health pro- 
fessionals in medical emergencies. An In- 
teragency Hazard Communications Coun- 
cil was created to facilitate development of 
the hazardous substance survey and to fa- 
cilitate interagency access to data 
collected. 


The Director of the Workers’ Compensa- 
tion Department is to conduct a biennial 
review of the State Hazard Communica- 
tions rules to determine whether classes of 
employees not required to be covered by 
Federal rules should be under State rules, 
and to propose such rules if the Director 
concludes that such employees should be 
covered. In addition, employers must now 
post signs to inform employees that they 
have a right to information from the em- 
ployer regarding hazardous substances 
found in the place of employment. 


Economic development. An Enterprise 
Zone Act was enacted for the purpose of 
stimulating employment, business, and in- 
dustrial growth in economically depressed 
areas of the State by providing assistance to 
businesses and industries locating or ex- 
panding operations in these areas including 
tax and other incentives. Enterprise zones 
will be designated by the Economic Devel- 
opment Department on the basis of eco- 
nomic hardship in the area based upon in- 
come, employment, and unemployment 
data. 


Pennsylvania 


Background clearance. Administrators 
of public and private schools, intermediate 
units and vocational-technical schools, in- 
cluding independent contractors and their 
employees who would have direct contact 
with children must require prospective em- 
ployees to submit with their application 
criminal history records or a statement that 
the State police central repository contains 
no such information. All prospective em- 
ployees of child care services, prospective 
foster parents, prospective adoptive par- 
ents, prospective self-employed family day 
care providers, and other persons seeking 
to provide child care services under con- 
tract with a child care facility or program 
who would have direct contact with chil- 
dren must also submit this criminal history 
information with their employment appli- 
cations. No person will be employed who 
has been convicted within 5 years of certain 
criminal offenses including sexual or other 
abuse of children. 


Puerto Rico 


Wages. Minimum wage rates were in- 
creased for the Personal Services and Com- 
munications Industries under revised 
mandatory decrees issued by the Common- 
wealth Minimum Wage Board. Minimum 
rates for the Personal Services Industry, 
which includes beauty shops, photographic 
studios and laboratories, and funeral ser- 
vices, increased from a range of $3.00 to 
$3.25 an hour to $3.35 effective Febru- 
ary 3, 1985. Minimum rates for the Com- 
munications Industry, which includes 
radio, television, telephone, telegraph, and 
other communications services, increased 
from a range of $2.40 to $2.50 an hour to 
$3.35 effective September 2, but with 
wages retroactive to June 25, 1985. 


Child labor. A new measure was adopted 
regulating the employment or use of chil- 
dren under 14 years of age in show business 
or artistic activities. The Secretary of Labor 
and Human Resources, in coordination 
with the Secretary of the Department of 
Instruction and the Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Health, was authorized to promul- 
gate any rules necessary under the law. 


Equal employment opportunity. An em- 
ployee on paid maternity leave, who is paid 
by her employer less than 75 percent of her 
normal salary, day wages, or compensa- 
tion, will now be entitled to receive weekly 
maternity benefits from the Disability Ben- 
efit Fund, in an amount sufficient to assure 
her of receiving 75 percent of normal in- 
come while on leave. 


Rhode Island 


Wages. Salaried employees receiving at 
least $200 per week are no longer exempt 
from the time-and-one-half after 40-hour 
overtime pay requirement in the minimum 
wage law unless they are employed in a 
bonafide executive, administrative, or pro- 
fessional capacity as defined by the Federal 
Fair Labor Standards Act, and receive a 
salary which, if computed on an hourly 
basis, yields at least the applicable mini- 
mum wage. 


Background clearance. Any person 
seeking to operate or seeking employment 
in a facility which is subject to licensing or 
registration with the Department for Chil- 
dren and Their Families, or seeking em- 
ployment at the training school for youth 
involving supervisory or disciplinary 
power over children or routine contact with 
them without the presence of other em- 
ployees, must undergo an employment 
background check and criminal records 
check. A similar requirement was enacted 
for those applying to establish or renew a 
school or program for very young children 
which must be licensed or registered with 
the Commissioner of Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education. 


Labor relations. Representation of local 
government on the five-member State 
Labor Relations Board was provided by 
changing the composition of the Board to 
include one representative of industry, in- 
tead of two, and one representative of local 
government. Two members to represent 
labor were retained. 


Occupational safety and health. Among 
amendments to the Hazardous Substances 
Right to Know Act, the role of the Depart- 
ment of Health in providing technical assis- 
tance to the Department of Labor in such 
areas as identification of hazardous sub- 
stances, trade secret procedures, and train- 
ing programs was eliminated and the direc- 
tor of labor was authorized to contract with 
qualified agencies or parties for technical 
services. Also, employers will now be re- 
quired to submit annually to the labor de- 
partment updated chemical identification 
lists and documentation detailing the nature 
of training provided employees. The labor 
department is to keep a central file of annu- 
ally updated chemical identification lists, is 
to make at least 200 unannounced inspec- 
tions of employers annually, and may now 
order the reinstatement, with reimburse- 
ment of any monetary losses, of an em- 
ployee dismissed or disciplined for exercis- 
ing his or her right to refuse to work with 
substances for which required information 
has not been provided. 
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The Department of Labor is to develop 
an informational brochure relating to the 
use of video display terminals in the work- 
place. The department is also directed to 
develop, in cooperation with business, in- 
dustry, and labor, a plan for dissemination 
of the brochure, and prepare a plan for a 
series of training programs and seminars 
relating to information contained in the 
brochure. Also, a joint resolution ex- 
tended, from April 15, 1985 to April 21, 
1986, the life of a special legislative com- 
mission to study the effects of video display 
terminals on workers. 


Employment and training. The Depart- 
ment of Social and Rehabilitative Services 
will implement a cash bonus program for 
100 welfare recipients who have been re- 
ceiving aid to families with dependent chil- 
dren but who agree to forgo all such bene- 
fits, except medical assistance coverage, 
and return to full-time employment. In ad- 
dition, employers who participate in the 
program will receive a tax credit. 

The definition of disabled persons for 
purposes of vocational rehabilitation ser- 
vices provided by the State Department of 
Social and Rehabilitative Services was 
amended to specifically include persons 
suffering from acquired traumatic brain 
damage. 


Other laws. Noting the loss of jobs and 
plant closings due to increased textile and 
apparel imports, the legislature adopted a 
resolution urging passage of the Textile and 
Apparel Trade Enforcement bill by the 
U.S. Congress. 

A separate House resolution was adopted 
urging reconsideration of the elimination of 
the Department of Labor’s Boston Re- 
gional Office as proposed in the President’s 
Federal budget for the 1986 fiscal year. 


South Carolina 


Private employment agencies. Numerous 
changes in the licensing and regulatory law 
include specific coverage extension to ex- 
ecutive search firms, outplacement ser- 
vices, career counselors, and consultants 
and resumé services performing job market 
sourcing. Private personnel placement ser- 
vices are prohibited from charging a fee for 
placement, referral, or consulting services, 
except when the services result in applicant 
acceptance of employment and a confirmed 
starting date is established. The Secretary 
of State was directed to investigate written 
complaints of alleged violation and to deny 
or revoke licenses when violations are 
found. Other changes affect license fees, 
wating period, bonding, advertising, and 
other matters. 
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Occupational safety and health. The 
Commissioner of the Department of Labor 
was given responsibility for administering 
and enforcing newly enacted safety codes 
for elevators and amusement rides. The 
Commissioner is to promulgate regulations 
governing maintenance, construction, al- 
teration, inspection, and testing of new and 
existing elevators and similar equipment. 
The Commissioner is also to issue permits 
to operate amusement rides upon applica- 
tion by the owner or lessee and after meet- 
ing inspection and liability insurance re- 
quirements. Provision was made for both 
criminal and civil penalties in case of viola- 
tion of the elevator code and for civil 
penalties for violation of the amusement 
rides safety code. 


South Dakota 


Occupational safety and health. The law 
regulating mine safety was repealed, inas- 
much as jurisdiction in this area is with the 
Federal Mine Safety and Health 
Administration. 


Other laws. The statutory presumption 
that an employee is hired for the length of 
time used in setting wages, such as an as- 
sumed annual hiring where an annual salary 
is designated, was amended to now state 
only that the time period used for estimat- 
ing wages is relevant to the determination 
of the term of employment. 


Tennessee 


Undocumented workers. It was made un- 
lawful to knowingly employ or refer for 
employment any illegal alien. This new 
law, to be enforced by the labor depart- 
ment, applies to employers as well as to 
any employment agency, contract labor 
provider, or organized employee organiza- 
tion which makes job referrals. Violation is 
punishable as a misdemeanor and, in addi- 
tion, violators will have their license re- 
voked and will be permanently barred from 
doing business in the State. 


Occupational safety and health. A Haz- 
ardous Chemical Right to Know Law, ap- 
plicable to manufacturers, nonmanufactur- 
ers, and distributors, was enacted, to be 
administered by the Department of Labor. 
Employers are required to maintain and dis- 
seminate information on hazardous sub- 
stances to which workers are exposed, and 
to provide education and training for em- 
ployees who handle these materials. Em- 
ployees may request information about 
hazardous chemicals and may refuse to 
work with such chemicals if the informa- 
tion is not provided within specified time 
limits. Employers are prohibited from dis- 
charging or disciplining an employee who 


files a complaint or participates in a pro- 
ceeding under the Act. Manufacturing em- 
ployers and distributors that are regulated 
by and complying with the Federal Hazard 
Communication Standard are exempt from 
some provisions of the Act. Information on 
hazardous substances must also be pro- 
vided to the local fire chief and County 
Health Department. The law will take ef- 
fect July 1, 1986 for manufacturing em- 
ployers and on January 1, 1987 for 
nonmanufacturing. 

Administration of the boiler inspection 
law and of the licensing law for erectors 
and repairers of boilers was transferred 
from the Department of Labor to the De- 
partment of Commerce and Insurance. 

The statutory provisions setting safety 
standards in mines and authorizing mine 
inspections were repealed, inasmuch as ju- 
risdiction for these functions is with the 
Federal Mine Safety and Health 
Administration. 


Other laws. The law regulating compen- 
sation of jurors was amended to clarify that 
railroad employees paid on a mileage basis 
are to receive the mileage pay they would 
have received if they had worked instead of 
serving on jury duty. 


Texas 


Hours. Retail business employers may 
not require full-time employees to work 7 
consecutive days or deny them at least one 
period of 24 consecutive hours of time off 
in each 7-day period in addition to the reg- 
ular periods of rest allowed during the 
workday. Employers are to accommodate 
the religious practices of employees, ex- 
cept where undue business hardship can be 
demonstrated. In addition, the law that pro- 
hibits the sale of goods on both the two 
consecutive days of Saturday and Sunday 
was repealed except that a prohibition on 
the sale of motor vehicles on those 2 con- 
secutive days will remain. Employers 
whose businesses were closed on Saturdays 
or Sundays to comply with the Saturday- 
Sunday Law may not require an employee 
to work on whichever day the business was 
previously closed, if he or she had been 
continuously employed by that employer 
since before the repeal date. 


Equal employment opportunity. Each 
State agency that submits an annual report 
relating to equal employment opportunities 
within that agency must now include the 
number of their handicapped employees in 
the statistical information provided to the 
Governor’s office on equal employment 
opportunity. 


Background clearance. The Department 
of Human Resources was authorized to 


aT 


obtain criminal history information records 
to investigate owners, employees, and 
prospective employees of a child care facil- 
ity for purposes of licensing, registration, 
or certification. The Department may also 
obtain these records for residents of a regis- 
tered family home, persons providing fos- 
ter care for children, Department em- 
ployees who are engaged in the direct 
delivery of protective services to children, 
and volunteers with a local affiliate of Big 
Brothers/Big Sisters of America. 

Employees and prospective employees 
of a nursing home or custodial care home 
are now subject to a criminal records check 
by the Department of Health through the 
Department of Public Safety or the FBI 
identification division at the request of the 
institution. 


Occupational safety and health. A Haz- 
ard Communication Act applicable to man- 
ufacturers, nonmanufacturers, and distribu- 
tors was enacted, to be administered by the 
Department of Health. Employers are re- 
quired to maintain and disseminate infor- 
mation on hazardous substances to which 
workers are exposed, and to provide educa- 
tion and training for employees who handle 
these materials. Employees may request in- 
formation about hazardous chemicals, and 
are protected from being discharged or dis- 
ciplined for filing a complaint or participat- 
ing in a hearing under the Act. Manufactur- 
ing employers and distributors that are 
regulated by and complying with the provi- 
sions of the Hazard Communication Stand- 
ard issued by the Federal Occupational 
Safety and Health Administration on 
November 25, 1983, are exempt from some 
provisions of the law. Information on haz- 
ardous substances must also be provided to 
the local fire chief. 


Economic development. The Central Ed- 
ucation Agency, after consultation with the 
Adult Education Advisory Committee of 
the State Board of Education and the Texas 
_ Economic Development Commission, is to 
develop industrial training programs to en- 
hance employment opportunities in exist- 
ing businesses and to encourage develop- 
ment of new businesses in the State. In 
addition, a new Technology Training 
Board was created to collect and dissemi- 
nate information relating to technology 
training, technology research, and job and 
industrial opportunities. 


Other laws. Resident contractors will be 
given a preference in bidding on public 
works projects, except those involving 
Federal funds, over out-of-State bidders 
equal to the resident preference given to 
such bidders by their own State. 


Utah 


Wages. A Senate resolution directed the 
Legislative Management Committee to as- 
sign to appropriate interim study commit- 
tees items for study and reports, including 
overtime pay standards for public em- 
ployees, a comparable worth pay plan for 
State employees, payroll withholdings for 
all child support payments, a displaced 
homemaker act, and the State’s “right-to- 
work” law. 


Equal employment opportunity. Among 
changes to the antidiscrimination law, the 
prohibition against age discrimination in- 
cluding a ban on mandatory retirement now 
applies only to those between 40 and 70 
years of age instead of those age 40 and 
older. The law is now applicable to em- 
ployers of 15 persons or more each working 
day in each of 20 calendar weeks instead of 
employers of 25 or more, and the definition 
of employee for coverage purposes was 
amended to include job applicants and to 
remove an exemption for domestics. Retal- 
iation, because a person has filed charges, 
testified, or participated in a proceeding, 
investigation, or hearing, is now 
prohibited. 

A separate provision requires attorneys 
employed in career service status in the At- 
torney General’s office to now retire at the 
age of 70. 


Occupational safety and health. The Oc- 
cupational Safety and Health Division of 
the Industrial Commission is now specifi- 
cally authorized to investigate worker in- 
jury, illness, or complaint, and to seek a 
search warrant if an employer refuses to 
permit an inspection. Orders of the Occu- 
pational Safety and Health Review Com- 
mission are subject to judicial review upon 
petition of any person adversely affected or 
aggrieved or by the Administrator of the 
Occupational Safety and Health Division. 


Employment and training. A Job Train- 
ing Coordination Act was passed to imple- 
ment the Federal Job Training Partnership 
Act. A job training coordinating council 
was created to develop and recommend an 
employment and training coordination and 
special services plan, to provide manage- 
ment guidance and review of employment 
and training programs, and to coordinate 
activities with private industry councils. 
Also, an Office of Job Training for Eco- 
nomic Development was created within the 
Department of Community and Economic 
Development. 


Other laws. A Utah Protection of Public 
Employees Act was adopted prohibiting 
employers from bringing any adverse per- 
sonnel action against an employee who re- 


ports waste or a violation of any law or 
rule, if the employee has given prior notifi- 
cation to the employer and sufficient time 
has been allowed for corrective action, and 
if the report is not knowingly malicious, 
false, or frivolous. Similar protection is 
also afforded to those employees requested 
by a public body to participate in an inves- 
tigation, hearing, inquiry, or other form of 
administrative review. 


Vermont 


Wages. The minimum wage rate will be 
increased from $3.35 to $3.45 an hour, ef- 
fective July 1, 1986, with further increases 
to $3.55 and to $3.65 scheduled on July 1, 
1987 and July 1, 1988. The rates of $3.45 
and above will be required only for those 
employees who have worked at least 90 
calendar days for an employer. 

For a bridge project connecting New 
York State and Vermont, legislation was 
enacted specifying that hourly wage rates 
for workers on the Vermont portion be 
equal to those posted for use on the New 
York portion, which were higher. Wage 
rates may be reduced by the Governor if 
necessary to keep costs from exceeding the 
amount appropriated for the project. 


Worker privacy. A new Polygraph Pro- 
tection Act was enacted prohibiting em- 
ployers or employment agencies from re- 
questing or requiring that an employee or 
prospective employee submit to a 
polygraph examination as a condition of 
employment, promotion, or privilege of 
employment. Employees or prospective 
employees cannot be discharged or dis- 
criminated against for declining to take the 
examination, for filing a complaint, or for 
testifying under the Act. Exceptions are 
provided for law enforcement agencies, 
employers in the business of selling pre- 
cious gems or metals, or of regulated 
drugs, and employers authorized under 
Federal law to require polygraph examina- 
tions. Examiners must comply with several 
duties such as giving the examinee a copy 
of this Act and of the examination ques- 
tions, informing the examinees of their 
rights, and refraining from asking ques- 
tions unrelated to job performance includ- 
ing any queries regarding political, reli- 
gious, or labor union affiliations. Penalties 
for violation are by fine, imprisonment, or 
both. 


Occupational safety and health. A new 
Community Right to Know law was en- 
acted. Among its provisions, those who 
supply hazardous chemicals to employers 
are to provide them with information in- 
cluding the names of chemicals, their prop- 
erties, effects of exposure, proper condi- 
tions for safe use, including any need for 
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personal protective equipment, and appro- 
priate emergency treatment. Also, each 
employer is to compile and file a list of all 
chemicals in the workplace with the De- 
partment of Health by December 1, 1986 
and with the municipal fire department by 
January 1, 1987, along with the location of 
each hazardous chemical, and is to label 
pipelines containing hazardous chemicals. 
Names of hazardous chemicals which 
would divulge trade secrets may be with- 
held except in a medical emergency. 


Employment and training. A youth con- 
servation corps summer work program is to 
be established by the secretary of the Envi- 
ronmental Conservation Agency in cooper- 
ation with the Commissioner of Employ- 
ment and Training, to provide economic, 
vocational, and educational opportunities 
for youths 16 to 21 years of age, at least 
half of them from among the economically 
disadvantaged. 


Other laws. A Worker Cooperative Cor- 
porations Act was adopted governing such 
aspects as articles of organization; directors 
and officers; membership shares, fees, and 
rights and responsibilities; apportionment 
of net earnings or losses; and use of the 
term cooperative. 

Virginia 

Background clearance. A licensed child- 
caring institution or child care center is 
barred from employing a person or utilizing 
a volunteer who has been convicted of any 
sex crime. Job applicants at such facilities 
must first obtain a certificate from the 
Commissioner of Social Services indicat- 
ing a negative record after a criminal 
records check. Child care facilities that do 
not require a license have the option of 
obtaining a criminal records check and of 
refusing employment to such convicted 
persons. 


Labor relations. A joint resolution re- 
quests the Governor and Attorney General 
to take steps necessary to enforce the 
State’s “right-to-work” law and to ensure 
that Virginia-based employees of the 
Washington Metropolitan Area Transit Au- 
thority are afforded the protection of that 
law. 


Occupational safety and health. The De- 
partment of Labor and Industry is now re- 
sponsible for administering occupational 
health standards in addition to enforcing 
such standards as before. The labor depart- 
ment replaces the Department of Health as 
the agency responsible for drafting and sub- 
mitting to the Safety and Health Codes 
Commission for adoption rules and regula- 
tions pertaining to occupational health, and 
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is directed to request advice from the health 
department. 

Amendments to mine safety provisions 
add precautions to be taken in the move- 
ment of off-track mining equipment, 
change the allowable speed of belts used to 
transport employees, and prohibit workers 
from riding on top of self-propelled mobile 
equipment. In addition, longwall mines 
must now have at least three entries except 
under certain specified conditions and with 
approval. 

The legislature by resolution created a 
joint subcommittee to study the implemen- 
tation of an amusement ride safety inspec- 
tion program at the State and local govern- 
ment levels and to submit any 
recommendations to the 1986 General As- 
sembly session. 


Other laws. Employees who were for- 
merly protected from discharge because of 
jury duty will now also be protected from 
any adverse personnel actions taken be- 
cause of such service. 


Washington 


Wages. By amendment to the wage col- 
lection law, the Director of Labor and In- 
dustries is now authorized to enter into re- 
ciprocal agreements with corresponding 
agencies of other States for reciprocal col- 
lection of claims or judgments for wages. 

A new section was added to the prevail- 
ing wage law requiring the director of labor 
and industries, upon complaint by an inter- 
ested party, to initiate an investigation to 
determine if there has been compliance 
with the law and to hold a hearing if the 
investigation indicates that a violation may 
have occurred. Also, the civil penalty 
amounts and procedures were changed, and 
contractor or subcontractor debarment from 
bidding on public works contracts for 
1 year following the second violation 
within a 5-year period was made mandatory 
rather than at the discretion of the director. 

The State operating budget adopted in 
June 1985 for the fiscal biennium begin- 
ning July 1, 1985 includes an appropriation 
of nearly $46 million for comparable worth 
implementation resulting from legislative 
and previous court-ordered pay adjust- 
ments for State employees. (A 1983 U.S. 
District Court decision ordering compara- 
ble pay for State employees was overturned 
on appeal in September 1985 by the 9th 
U.S. Circuit Court of Appeals.) 


Hours. Public employees of the State are 
now permitted to work flexible-time work- 
weeks if the provision of services to the 
public or the mission of the agency is not 
impeded and the employee’s bargaining 
unit, if applicable, and agency approve. 


Agriculture. Forestry labor contractors 
are now subject to licensing and other re- 
quirements of the farm labor contractor reg- 
istration law in the same manner as other 
contractors. Among other amendments to 
the law, all covered contractors must post a 
$5,000 surety bond, must furnish specified 
job-related information to workers, are pro- 
hibited from retaliating against employees 
for actions under the act, and are subject to 
civil penalties assessed by the Director of 
the Department of Labor and Industries for 
each violation. 


Equal employment opportunity. — En- 
forcement of orders by administrative law 
judges under the Law Against Discrimina- 
tion in Employment will be expedited in 
that such orders are no longer automatically 
stayed upon appeal to the courts. 

The State Personnel Board, Higher Edu- 
cation Personnel Board, and State Patrol 
are required by statute to adopt rules and 
procedures to be followed for affirmative 
action in appointments, promotions, trans- 
fers, recruitment, training, and career de- 
velopment, including goals and timetables 
and the monitoring of progress. The affirm- 
ative action is to include racial minorities, 
women, older workers, persons with dis- 
abilities, Vietnam-era veterans, and dis- 
abled veterans. Annual reports on progress 
in meeting affirmative action goals and 
timetables are to be submitted to the State 
Human Rights Commission which is au- 
thorized to conciliate cases of noncompli- 
ance. Further enforcement includes referral 
to an administrative law judge for hearing 
and issuance of an order requiring action if 
appropriate, and appeal of law judge’s de- 
cision to the courts. Affirmative action and 
equal employment opportunity had been 
previously established for State agencies 
and higher education institutions by execu- 
tive order. 


Worker privacy. The law prohibiting the 
use of lie detectors was amended to now 
exempt manufacturers or distributors of 
controlled substances in addition to the pre- 
vious exemption for those who dispense 
such substances. In addition, the prior ex- 
emption for public law enforcement em- 
ployees seeking promotion to a rank of cap- 
tain or higher was eliminated, and violators 
were made liable for civil penalties. Psy- 
chological tests are not prohibited under the 
law. 

Employers must, at least annually, make 
available an employee’s personnel file for 
inspection upon his or her request. In addi- 
tion, if requested by an employee, an em- 
ployer must review all information in the 
personnel file and remove any irrelevant or 
erroneous information. An employee who 


Labor relations. A prohibition on 
strikes, and the use of impasse procedures 
for State uniformed personnel, including 
arbitration, were extended to apply to ad- 
vanced life support technicians employed 
by public employers-other than public hos- 
pital districts. 


Occupational safety and health. _ Trans- 
lations in foreign languages or written haz- 
ard communication programs, material 
safety data sheets, and other materials de- 
signed to inform employees of their rights 
relating to hazard communication standards 
will now be provided by the Department of 
Labor and Industries to employers or the 
public upon request, and employers em- 
ploying non-English speaking employees 
will make reasonable efforts to post such 
notices in the employee’s native languages. 
Also, employers are to provide agricultural 
employees with information and training 
on hazardous chemicals in their workplace 
and make available, upon request, any ma- 
terial safety data sheets on incoming ship- 
ments of hazardous chemicals. The Depart- 
ment is also to adopt rules for evaluating 
trade secret claims and procedures for issu- 
ing trade secret exemptions and release of 
this information in medical emergencies. 
The Department of Labor and Industries 
will administer a new law requiring annual 
safety inspections and operating permits for 
amusement rides or structures. 


Plant closings. The Department of Com- 
munity Development was directed to study 
and develop a plan to encourage and assist 
employee stock ownership plans for acqui- 
sition of facilities which would otherwise 
close, relocate outside the State, or drasti- 
cally curtail operations. A report on the 
study, including details of the plan and rec- 
ommendations for legislation, is to be sub- 
mitted to the legislature in 1986, and there- 
after an annual report on employee stock 
ownership trusts is to be submitted. 


Economic development. A State eco- 
nomic development board was established, 
composed of citizens from both the public 
and private sectors, and representatives of 
business and labor, among others, with the 
Governor as chairperson. The board is 
charged with the responsibility for creating 
a long-term economic development strat- 
egy for the State. The objective will be to 
spur new job creation and investment that is 
consistent with the preservation of the 
State’s quality of life and environment. A 
separate legislative committee on economic 
development was created and authorized to 
study and review economic development 
issues with special emphasis on interna- 
tional trade, tourism, investment, and in- 
dustrial development, and to assist the leg- 


islature in developing a comprehensive and 
consistent economic development policy. 

A community revitalization team was es- 
tablished within the Department of Com- 
munity Development. Representing the 
combined efforts of that Department, the 
Employment Security Department, the 
Commission for Vocational Education, and 
the Department of Commerce and Eco- 
nomic Development, the team is to provide 
technical and business assistance upon re- 
quest to economically distressed areas, in- 
cluding assisting employers and workers 
faced with substantial business reductions. 
The team is authorized to promote retrain- 
ing and reemployment of unemployed 
workers using links with local economic 
development efforts. 


Employment and training. A 1-year pilot 
vocational training program to be adminis- 
tered by the State Board for Community 
College Education was created to provide 
retraining in vocational skills without tu- 
ition payment for persons living in areas 
with high unemployment who have become 
unemployed because of large changes in 
the economy of the State, including plant 
closures or significant reductions in force. 


Other laws. In awarding a purchase con- 
tract to the lowest bidder, a local govern- 
ment may consider the tax revenue it would 
receive from purchasing the supplies, ma- 
terials, or equipment from a supplier lo- 
cated within its boundaries. 


West Virginia 


Occupational safety and health. A Com- 
munity Right to Know law was enacted 
under which manufacturing employers who 
normally store 55 gallons or more of haz- 
ardous substances must provide specific in- 
formation on such chemicals, including 
their names, characteristics, hazards, pre- 
cautions for safe handling, emergency and 
first-aid procedures, and quantity of inven- 
tory, to the director of the State Health De- 
partment, the county sheriff, and local fire 
chief. The director of health must provide 
to any resident requesting it, copies of haz- 
ardous substance factsheets and other infor- 
mation submitted by an employer for any 
facility. This law will expire upon passage 
of any Federal legislation providing similar 
protection to State residents. 


Economic development. Among the pro- 
visions of a new Economic Development 
Act of 1985, a Department of Commerce 
was re-created. Duties transferred or as- 
signed to it include the promotion of busi- 
ness in the State and facilitating the devel- 
opment of markets for West Virginia 
products and services. Also, an office of 


community and industrial development was 
created within the office of the Governor 
with responsibilities including a feasibility 
study for establishing enterprise zones and 
including a division of employment and 
training. A prior 1977 law which had cre- 
ated within the office of the Governor an 
office of economic and community devel- 
opment was repealed. 


Wisconsin 


Wages. The dollar threshold amount for 
coverage under the prevailing wage law for 
municipal public construction was in- 
creased administratively from $75,000 to 
$80,000 where more than one trade is in- 
volved, and from $7,500 to $8,000 where 
one trade is involved. Adjustments in the 
threshold amounts are made every 2 years 
on the basis of changes in the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce’s composite cost index 
or other similar index. 

Among the executive budget appropria- 
tions of the 1985 legislature were supple- 
mental funds to State agencies for the cost 
of correcting pay inequities based on gen- 
der or race. A comparable worth task force 
was created by executive order in 1984. 


Child labor. Minors under the age of 12 
may now work in fund-raising sales for 
nonprofit organizations or for public or pri- 
vate schools, with parental consent. Such 
work for this age group was previously pro- 
hibited under street trade restrictions. Mi- 
nors under age 9 must be accompanied by 
a parent or a person at least 16 years of age. 


Other laws. A program of temporary fi- 
nancial assistance was established for 
counties and cities economically depressed 
because of plant closings, indefinite lay- 
offs, or farm sales resulting in a precipitous 
increase in unemployment. 


Wyoming 


Wages. An evaluation of the State job 
classification system based on comparable 
worth principles is to be submitted to the 
joint appropriations committee by the 
State’s personnel administrator no later 
than November 1, 1985, as a portion of a 
consultant-prepared plan for a new merit 
compensation system. The amount of 
$250,000 was appropriated for develop- 
ment of the new compensation plan. 


Equal employment opportunity. Em- 
ployment discrimination against qualified 
handicapped persons, including those who 
would be capable of performing a particular 
job with reasonable accomodation to their 
handicap, is now prohibited under the Fair 
Employment Practices Act. 
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——FOOTNOTES——— 


\The legislature met only in a special session in Kentucky and no signif- 
icant legislation was enacted in the fields covered by this article. Informa- 
tion on the Virgin Islands had not been received in time to include in this 
article, which is based on information received by Nov. 8, 1985. Unem- 
ployment insurance and workers’ compensation are not within the scope of 
this article. Separate articles on each of these subjects are included in this 
issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 


2Laws to strengthen enforcement of court-ordered child support, in com- 
pliance with the new Federal requirements, were adopted in a majority of 


the States, using nearly identical provisions and language. These laws are 
not included in the individual State summaries in this article. 


3The eight States enacting new worker right-to-know legislation in 1985 
were Alabama, Louisiana, Missouri, Montana, North Carolina, Tennessee, 
Texas, and Vermont. All of these but Alabama and Louisiana included 
provisions extending the right to information on toxic substances to those 
communities in which such substances are used. Maine, Oregon, and West 
Virginia, with prior laws giving protection to employees, enacted separate 
laws providing for community access to toxic substance information. 
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Shiskin award nominations 


The Washington Statistical Society invites nominations for the seventh 
annual Julius Shiskin Award in recognition of outstanding achievement in 
the field of economic statistics. 

The award, in memory of the former Commissioner of Labor Statistics, 
is designed to honor an unusually original and important contribution in the 
development of economic statistics, or in the use of economic statistics in 
interpreting the economy. The contribution could be in statistical research, 
in the development of statistical tools, in the application of computers, in the 
use of economic statistics to analyze and interpret the economy, in the 
management of statistical programs, or in developing public understanding 
of measurement issues, to all of which Mr. Shiskin contributed. Either 
individuals or groups can be nominated. 

The award will be presented, with an honorarium of $250, at the Wash- 
ington Statistical Society’s annual dinner in June 1986. A nomination form 
may be obtained by writing to the Julius Shiskin Award Committee, Amer- 
ican Statistical Association, 806 15th Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20005. Completed nomination forms must be received by April 1, 1986. 


Changes in unemployment insurance 
legislation during 1985 


At the national level, phaseout of Federal 


Supplemental Compensation was legislated; 
State developments included the creation of 


shared-work compensation plans, and changes 


designed to pay interest on outstanding 
advances by the Federal Government 


DIANA RUNNER’ 


Last year, for the first time in 5 years, the Federal unem- 
ployment insurance law was not amended in any way that 
required States to change their laws. However, the Federal 
Supplemental Compensation (FSC) Act of 1982 was 
amended by Public Law 99-15 to phase out payment of FSC 
benefits. The change specified that only those claimants 
receiving FSC at the time of phaseout could continue to 
collect the remainder of their entitlement during uninter- 


Arizona Arkansas 


Benefits. The maximum weekly benefit Financing. 


Beginning January 1, 1987, 


rupted periods of unemployment. 


In 1985, 12 States! amended their laws to include tips in 
the definition of covered wages for tax purposes. To reflect 
1983 amendments to the Federal law, a few States* amended 
their definitions of covered wages in other respects. 


Following is a summary of significant changes in State 


unemployment insurance (UI) laws during 1985.3 


Disqualification. The “able to work” and 
“availability for work” provisions may be 


amount was increased from $115 to $125. 
In July 1986, it will increase to $135. 


Disqualification. An individual will be 
disqualified for voluntarily leaving a job 
because of commuting difficulties unless 
he or she can show that the travel require- 
ments are in excess of the normal practice 
in the occupation and the individual’s past 
practice, or that there are compelling per- 
sonal circumstances for leaving. Com- 
pelling personal circumstances include the 
need to commute more than 30 miles or for 
more than 1!/2 hours from home to work. 


pee ee tt 
Diana Runner is an unemployment insurance 
program specialist in the Office of Legislation 
and Actuarial Services, Employment and Train- 
ing Administration, U.S. Department of Labor. 


the advance interest tax shall range from 0 
to 0.2 percent, depending on the assets of 
the unemployment insurance fund on the 
computation date. Shared-work benefits 
will be charged to employers’ experience 
rating accounts in the same manner as reg- 
ular benefits. (See Benefits. ) 


Benefits. The maximum weekly benefit 
amount will be computed as 66 2/3 percent 
of the State average weekly wage for the 
preceding calendar year. A shared-work 
compensation plan was established which 
provides for 26 weeks of shared-work ben- 
efits. Under such plans, workers who go on 
a short work schedule in order to avert a 
layoff receive unemployment benefits for 
the hours of work lost. Benefits are calcu- 
lated as a proportion of the ordinary benefit 
amount for a full week of unemployment. 


waived in the event of the death of a mem- 


ber of an individual’s immediate family for 
the day of death and 6 more calendar days. 
An individual on short-term layoff shall not 
be required to register for work or to seek 
work during layoff if he or she expects to be 
recalled for full-time work within 8 weeks 
of the layoff. If an individual is not actively 
seeking work while serving on jury duty, 
he er she shall not be disqualified. 


Administration. The chairman of the 
State board of review must be a licensed 
practicing attorney who is not a representa- 
tive of employers or employees. 


California 


Financing. The option allowing speci- 
fied public entities to finance benefits 
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through a special contribution system was 
deleted. These organizations will now be 
able to choose either fund contributions or 
fund reimbursement as the financing 
method. Also repealed was the special re- 
duced rate for an employer whose average 
base payroll increased 25 percent or more 
over the previous year’s base payroll. 


Colorado 


Coverage. Legislation redefined “em- 
ployer” (excluding agricultural, domestic, 
or nonprofit organizations) to mean an em- 
ploying unit which employs at least one 
individual to perform services at any time. 
Regulations concerning the exclusion from 
coverage of services in casual labor were 
changed to specify that the services will be 
excluded only if cash remuneration to the 
provider is less than $50 and if that individ- 
ual is not regularly employed to perform 
the services. 


Benefits. The provision for an alternative 
base period for covered wages, which con- 
sisted of the most recent four quarters, was 
deleted. The base period is now the first 
four of the last five completed calendar 
quarters immediately preceding the indi- 
vidual’s benefit year. An individual’s bene- 
fit year will be 53 weeks if the filing of a 
new claim results in overlapping any quar- 
ter of the base year of a previously filed 
new claim. 


Disqualification. A 10-week deferral of 
benefits will be imposed if a disqualifica- 
tion is established for an individual’s most 
recent separation. The law now allows the 
State unemployment insurance division to 
withhold more than 25 percent of a benefit 
claim in cases where overpayments have 
already occurred on the claim. 


Connecticut 


Financing. A base-period employer who 
has elected to use the fund reimbursement 
alternative will not be charged for benefits 
paid to an individual if the employer con- 
tinues to employ the individual to the same 
extent as in the base period. 


Disqualification. An individual will not 
be disqualified for voluntarily leaving a job 
without sufficient cause if he or she has 
quit: (1) to care for a seriously ill spouse, 
child, or parent domiciled with the individ- 
ual, if the illness has been documented by 
a licensed physician; or (2) because trans- 
portation used to get to and from work has 
been discontinued and no reasonable alter- 
native transportation is available. An indi- 
vidual will be disqualified from benefits if 
discharged or suspended for conduct con- 
stituting larceny in excess of $50. 
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Delaware 


Financing. The taxable wage base in- 
creased from $8,000 to $8,250; on January 
1, 1987, it will be raised to $8,500. Begin- 
ning January |, 1986, the maximum basic 
contribution rate for employers increased to 
8.0 percent. An employer which reemploys 
a former employee within a specified pe- 
riod will receive rehire credits of 25 to 75 
percent of the benefits previously charged 
to its account, depending on the amount of 
the rehired employee’s benefit payments 
that had been charged to the employer. 


Benefits. The maximum weekly benefit 
increased from $165 to $195. For the pe- 
riod July 1, 1986, to June 30, 1987, the 
maximum weekly benefit amount will in- 
crease to $205. The minimum will remain 
at $20. After June 30, 1987, the maximum 
will be computed annually at 66 $ percent 
of the Statewide average weekly wage. 


Disqualification. A statute now limits to 
3 years the period during which the State 
may collect overpayments made earlier to 
the claimant. 


Florida 


Benefits. The maximum weekly benefit 
amount increased from $150 to $175. 


Georgia 


Financing. On Jan. 1, 1986, the taxable 
wage base rose from $7,000 to $7,500. 


Benefits. An individual’s weekly benefit 
amount will be determined as 1/50 of total 
wages earned in the two quarters of highest 
wages during the base period. (Previously, 
the benefit was 1/25 of the high-quarter 
wages.) The maximum weekly benefit 
amount increased from $125 to $135, and 
beginning July 1, 1986, it will rise to $145. 
However, the law specified that if assets of 
the unemployment trust fund fall below 
$175 million, the weekly benefit amount 
will be reduced to $115. 


Administration. New legislation permits, 
rather than requires, the Commissioner to 
create an Employment Security Agency 
within the Georgia Department of Labor. 


Idaho 


Financing. For calendar years 1985 and 
1986, the fund contribution rates for 
experience-rated employers will range 
from 1.7 to 5.6 percent of taxable wages. 


Disqualification. The amount of wages 
needed to purge a disqualification for vol- 
untary leaving, discharge for misconduct, 


refusal of suitable work, and voluntary 
leaving due to marital obligations de- 
creased to 16 (previously 20) times the 
weekly benefit amount. 


Illinois 


Financing. For all of calendar 1986 (pre- 
viously only the first and second calendar 
quarters), the taxable wage base will be 
$8,500. Thereafter, it will revert to $7,000 
unless legislation is enacted to maintain the 
higher level. Extended to all of calendar 
1986 was the provision that an employer’s 
benefit-wage ratio be determined on the ba- 
sis of liability in each of the two years (nor- 
mally three years) preceding the year for 
which the contribution rate is determined. 
(Previously this provision applied only to 
the first 6 months of the year.) New legisla- 
tion also extended to the last two quarters 
of 1986 the minimum contribution rate, 
which will be the greater of 0.2 percent of 
taxable wages or the product of the adjusted 
State experience factor multiplied by 0.2 
percent; and a maximum rate, which will 
be the greater of 5.5 percent or the product 
of 5.5 percent and the adjusted State expe- 
rience factor for the year, but no higher 
than 6.7 percent or lower than 6.5 percent. 
Finally, the emergency contribution rate of 
0.6 percent for employers whose rates 
would be 0.2 percent or higher, which was 
imposed to ensure adequate fund levels, 
will be continued through the end of this 
calendar year. 


Benefits. The requirement that an indi- 
vidual’s weekly benefit amount be com- 
puted as 48 percent of his or her average 
weekly wage (up to 48 percent of the State 
average weekly wage), which was due to 
expire on July 6, 1986, was extended until 
January 3, 1987. For the same extended 
period, the formula for dependents’ al- 
lowances shall be 7 percent of the 
claimant’s prior average weekly wages (not 
to exceed 55 percent of the State average 
weekly wage) if the claimant has a non- 
working spouse, and 14.4 percent (not to 
exceed 62.4 percent of the State average) if 
he or she has any dependent children. The 
maximum weekly benefit is frozen at $161 
until December 31, 1986. The Director of 
the State’s Department of Employment Se- 
curity now is permitted to prescribe regula- 
tions authorizing a deduction from an indi- 
vidual’s weekly benefit amount to pay for 
health insurance, if the individual elects the 
deduction and it is made under a program 
approved by the U.S. Secretary of Labor. 


Indiana 


Financing. The standard rate for em- 
ployer contributions to the ul fund in- 


creased to 5.4 percent. The maximum rate 
for the most and least favorable schedules 
was raised to 5.4 percent. Previously, the 
maximum rates were 2.8 and 4.5 percent. 


Benefits. The limitation on wage credits 
used in computing duration of benefits in- 
creased from $3,926 to $4,186. The maxi- 
mum weekly benefit amount was raised to 
$90 (previously $84) for persons with no 
dependents; $106 (previously $99) for 
those with one dependent; $121 (previously 
$113) for those with two dependents; $137 
(previously $128) for those with three de- 
pendents; and $151 (previously $141) for 
those with four dependents or more. Begin- 
ning July 6, 1986, the maximum weekly 
benefit amounts will increase to $96, $113, 
$129, $147, and $161, respectively. The 
required amount of qualifying wages was 
raised to 1!/2 times high-quarter wages, 
with at least $1,500 earned in the last two 
quarters of the base period and $2,500 
earned in the base period as a whole. For- 
merly, the requirement was 1!/4 times the 
high-quarter wages, with $900 earned in 
the last two quarters and total base-period 
wages of $1,500. 


Administration. The appeal authority for 
judicial review was shifted from the State 
appellate court to the State Court of 
Appeals. 


Kansas 


Benefits. The maximum weekly benefit 
amount increased from $175 to $190. 


Disqualification. New legislation rede- 
fined good cause for voluntary leaving as 
good cause attributable to the work or the 
employer. The disqualification for volun- 
tary leaving without good cause changed 
from 10 weeks (with an equal reduction of 
benefits) to a duration disqualification or 
until the individual has earned wages in 
insured work of three times the weekly ben- 
_ efit amount. The special disqualification 
for individuals who voluntarily leave work 
because of domestic or family responsibili- 
ties (not including pregnancy), a shift to 
self employment, retirement because of 
disability or old age, or school attendance 
was deleted. 

Other legislative changes provided that 
an individual will not be disqualified for 
voluntary leaving if the individual 
left: (1) temporary work to return to his or 
her regular employer; (2) to enlist in the 
armed forces, but was rejected or delayed 
in entering; (3) because a spouse is being 
transferred by his or her employer to an- 
other locality outside a reasonable commut- 
ing distance for the claimant, (4) because 


of unwelcome harassment; (5) as a result 
of being instructed or required by the em- 
ployer to perform a service or to commit an 
act in the course of duties which is in viola- 
tion of an ordinance or statute; (6) because 
of illness or injury upon a physician’s ad- 
vice, but finds after recovery that the old 
job or comparable work is unavailable; and 
(7) because of violation of a work agree- 
ment. Also, the disqualification will not 
apply if the individual left to accept better 
work or because of hazardous working 
conditons. 


Administration. The State Department of 
Human Resources was authorized to con- 
tinue operations until July 1, 1993. The 
Department’s division of employment se- 
curity will be administered by the Secretary 
of Human Resources in a manner he or she 
deems necessary. Formerly, the division 
was administered by the division director. 


Louisiana 


Financing. Shared-work benefits will be 
charged to employers’ accounts in the same 
manner as regular benefits. 


Benefits. The computation of the dura- 
tion of benefits was changed to be the lesser 
of 26 times the weekly benefit amount or 
27 percent (previously 40 percent) of base- 
period wages. If an individual’s high- 
quarter wages exceed $875, his or her 
weekly benefit amount will be computed as 
1/25 of wages in the two highest quarters of 
the base period. Wages earned for a succes- 
sive benefit year must be in insured work. 
Established was a shared-work compensa- 
tion plan, under which individuals working 
shortened schedules to avert layoffs may 
collect up to 26 weeks of benefits. 


Disqualification. An individual will be 
disqualified for benefits in any week that he 
or she receives accrued vacation pay or 
compensation in the form of severance or 
dismissal pay. However, if the payment is 
less than the UI weekly benefit amount, the 
individual may receive the difference. 


Maine 


Financing. Beginning January 1, 1986, 
the fund contribution rate for new employ- 
ers is no more than 4.0 percent (formerly 
3.0 percent) or less than 1.0 percent. 


Benefits. Remuneration earned for a sec- 
ond benefit year must be in covered 
employment. 


Disqualification. An individual who was 
discharged because he or she was absent 
from work for more than two workdays due 


to incarceration will be disqualified for the 
duration of the unemployment or until the 


individual has earned four times the weekly 
benefit amount. 


Administration. The period for appealing 
a claim redetermination was cut from 20 to 
15 days, although the period may be ex- 
tended up to 15 calendar days if good cause 
is shown. 


Maryland 


Disqualification. The pension offset pro- 
vision was amended to require that an 
amount equal to any Social Security or 
Railroad Retirement benefits received be 
deducted from unemployment benefits if 
the base-period employer is subject to the 
provisions of the Social Security Act or the 
Railroad Retirement Act of 1974. 


Massachusetts 


Financing. The fund level requirements 
for the most favorable schedule decreased 
to 2.3 percent of payrolls, with rates rang- 
ing from 1.2 percent to 5.4 percent. The 
fund requirement for the least favorable 
schedule was lowered to less than 0.8 per- 
cent of payrolls, with rates ranging from 
3.0 to 7.2 percent. The contribution rate for 
new employers was raised to 3 percent. 
Extended benefits, previously charged to 
the solvency account, are now charged to 
the employer to the extent that they are not 
Federally reimbursable. 


Penalties. Any employer who attempts 
to evade any contribution, or payment in 
lieu of contribution, or who knowingly 
makes a false statement or misrepresenta- 
tion to avoid or reduce any contributions or 
benefit payments shall be guilty of a 
felony, and upon conviction shall be fined 
from $1,000 to $5,000 or imprisoned for no 
more than 5 years, or both. The penalty for 
fraudulent misrepresentation to prevent the 
payment of, or to reduce, benefits is in- 
creased to a fine of $100 to $1,000 or im- 
prisonment of 6 months, or both. 


Mississippi 

Penalties. The monetary penalty for 
fraudulent misrepresentation by claimants 
in order to obtain or increase benefits is 
raised to $100 to $500. The penalty for 
employers who fraudulently attempt to pre- 


vent or reduce benefit payments increases 
to $100 to $1,000. 


Montana 


Coverage. The term “employer” was re- 
defined for UI purposes to include any em- 
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ploying unit with annual payroll in excess 
of $1,000 (formerly $500). “Regularly em- 
ployed” persons are defined for purposes of 
the exclusion of casual labor as those per- 
forming wage-earning services during at 
least 24 days of a given quarter. 


Financing. The taxable wage base will 
be computed as 80 percent (previously 75 
percent) of the State average annual wage, 
rounded to the nearest $100. A new enact- 
ment deleted the requirement that the tax- 
able wage base not be raised by more than 
$200 from year to year. The period of 
benefits and contributions considered when 
computing contribution rates for experi- 
ence-rated employers was changed to in- 
clude all years since October |, 1981. The 
maximum rate for the most and least favor- 
able schedules was raised to 6.4 percent, 
with the minimum rates decreasing to 0.0 
and 1.7 percent, respectively. A temporary 
(until June 30, 1987) surtax was imposed 
on all employers to fund the repayment of 
Federal advances to the State UI program. 
The provision requiring that a specified 
proportion of taxes (and reimbursements) 
paid by both taxpaying employers and 
those not covered by experience rating be 
used for administrative purposes was 
amended to require that these administra- 
tive costs be funded through a special as- 
sessment on the employers rather than a 
diversion of contributions. 


Benefits. The maximum weekly benefit 
amount will be frozen at $171 until Janu- 
ary 1, 1987. An individual’s weekly bene- 
fit amount will be computed as 49 percent 
(formerly 50 percent) of the State average 
weekly wage in the base period. The provi- 
sion specifying that the waiting week re- 
quirement shall not interrupt the payment 
of benefits for consecutive weeks of unem- 
ployment in a new benefit year was 
deleted. In disability cases, the base period 
may be designated as the four quarters pre- 
ceding the disability if a claim is filed 
within 26 months of occurrence of the indi- 
vidual’s disability (formerly 18 months 
from the date of last employment). 


Disqualification. A disqualification for 
voluntary leaving will occur when an indi- 
vidual leaves work without good cause at- 
tributable to his or her employment. The 
wage criterion for defining suitable work 
after 13 weeks of unemployment was mod- 
ified to include work that offers 75 percent 
of the individual’s earnings in previous in- 
sured work in the customary occupation 
(previously 75 percent of the prevailing 
wage for the occupation). However, no in- 
dividual will be required to accept a job 
paying less than the Federal minimum 
wage. For purposes of applying a labor dis- 
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pute disqualification, the definition of a 
labor dispute was changed from a stoppage 
of work to a strike. 


Penalties. A new enactment requires 
claimants to repay fraudulently obtained 
benefits with interest charged at the rate of 
18 percent a year. However, future benefits 
may not be used to offset the interest due. 


Nebraska 


Financing. The law now permits, rather 
than requires, a successor employer to as- 
sume the experience rating of the predeces- 
sor employer. 


Benefits. The maximum weekly benefit 
amount is increased from $120 to $126. 


Penalties. The statute of limitations on 
prosecutions for fraudulent misrepresenta- 
tion is increased to 3 years. 


Nevada 


Benefits. Any person who is awarded 
backpay is liable for the amount of UI ben- 
efits paid to him or her during the period for 
which the backpay was awarded. The em- 
ployer’s reserve account will be credited 
with the amount of such benefits. Also, 
before the employer pays the employee 
backpay, the employer must ascertain the 
amount of UI benefits received by the 
worker during the period for which back- 
pay was awarded, withhold that amount 
from the backpay, and forward it to the 
State employment security department. 


New Hampshire 


Financing. The fund requirement for the 
most favorable schedule increases from 
$100 million to $110 million. When the 
least favorable schedule is in effect, an 
adverse-rating charge will be added to all 
employers’ rates in an amount equal to the 
interest rate on 90-day Treasury bills multi- 
plied by the excess of benefits over contri- 
butions for the preceding 3 years. The leg- 
islature added a standard contribution rate 
of 5.4 percent for certain unrated employ- 
ers. Any benefits paid to a claimant follow- 
ing a disqualification for voluntary leaving, 
discharge for misconduct, or refusal of suit- 
able work will be charged to the account of 
the employer who furnished the employ- 
ment. In cases where a disqualification is 
not involved, benefits are charged to the 
most recent employer. 


Benefits. The minimum and maximum 
weekly benefit amounts were increased to 
$36 and $150, respectively, from $26 and 


$141. The qualifying wage requirements 
were raised from $1,700 for the total base 
period and $800 in each of two quarters to 
$2,600 for the entire base period and 
$1,000 in each of two quarters. 


Disqualification. The number of weeks 
of work required to purge a disqualification 
for voluntary leaving, discharge for mis- 
conduct, and failure without good cause to 
either apply for or accept suitable work in- 
creased to 5 consecutive weeks (previously 
any 3 weeks) of covered work with earn- 
ings equal to 120 percent of the weekly 
benefit amount in each week. The require- 
ment that benefits not be reduced due to 
receipt of holiday pay unless the number of 
paid holiday in a calendar year exceeded 
the total number of legal holidays was 
deleted. Also deleted was the requirement 
that the weekly benefit amount be reduced 
for any week in which an individual re- 
ceived holiday pay. 


Administration. The period for appealing 
an initial determination before an appeal 
tribunal increased from 7 to 14 calendar 
days after mailing of the determination by 
the agency. 


New York 


Financing. The maximum contribution 
rate increased from 2.7 to 5.4 percent. 


Benefits. _A temporary shared-work pro- 
gram was established, to be in effect until 
Jan. 1, 1989. An individual may receive up 
to 20 weeks of shared-work benefits. 


North Carolina 


Financing. The class of benefits non- 
charged to an employer’s account was en- 
larged to include those based on wages paid 
prior to the date of separation due to dis- 
charge for loss of license, bond, or surety 
needed for performance of the individual’s 
job; sale of the individual’s ownership 
share of the business; or involuntary leav- 
ing for disability or health reasons. Also, 
the probationary period for new workers 
was extended from 60 to 100 days. (The 
probationary period is that span of time 
during which an employer can discharge an 
individual for being unable to perform the 
work for which hired without the individ- 
ual’s UI benefits being charged to the em- 
ployer’s account.) 


Disqualification. Disqualifications were 
added for individuals who lose a license or 
permit necessary to perform work and for 
individuals unemployed because the em- 
ploying unit was sold and the individual 


had been an owner of the business. An indi- 
vidual will be ineligible for benefits during 
a disciplinary suspension. A new enact- 
ment permits an individual to be temporar- 
ily excused from an active search for work. 
If an employer notifies the employee of a 
future separation for lack of work, the im- 
pending separation will not constitute good 
cause for leaving. 


North Dakota 


Coverage. Service for remuneration will 
constitute employment for UI purposes un- 
less (1) the worker is free from control or 
direction in the performance of the 
work; (2) the service is performed outside 
of all places of business of the enterprise 
for which it is performed; and (3) the indi- 
vidual is customarily engaged in an inde- 
pendent trade, occupation, profession, or 
business. 


Financing. The standard rate of contribu- 
tions will be the greater of 5.4 percent of 
taxable wages or the rate for employers 
who have a negative-balance reserve ratio. 
The contribution rate for unrated employers 
will be the average tax rate for all employ- 
ers, but not less than 1 percent. However, 
newly covered employers classified in an 
industry which has a negative reserve shall 
pay the standard rate. An employer may 
qualify for a reduced rate if his or her ac- 
count has been chargeable with benefits for 
24 (formerly 12) consecutive months. 


Disqualification. The pension offset re- 
quirement will be disregarded if the base- 
period employment does not affect eligibil- 
ity for, or increase the amount of, the 
pension. However, Social Security and 
Railroad Retirement benefits are excluded 
from this exception. 


Ohio 
Financing. The $8,000 taxable wage 


base was extended until December 31, 
1986. 


Benefits. The freeze on the maximum 
weekly benefit amount (a range of $147 to 
$233) will be extended until January 1987. 
For calendar years 1988 through 1993, the 
maximum weekly benefit amount will be 
computed with an addition to the regularly 
computed increase equal to one-sixth of the 
increase that would have taken place in 
years 1983 thorugh 1986 if the maximum 
had not been frozen. Ohio extended until 
December 31, 1986, the requirement that 
an individual must work 20 weeks at 37 
times the State minimum hourly wage to 
qualify for benefits. During 1986, an indi- 
vidual will not be paid benefits for the wait- 
ing week. 


Disqualification. For calendar 1986 (as 
in 1985), a duration disqualification will be 
purged by 6 weeks of work and earnings of 
six times the amount required to establish a 
credit week. 


Oregon 


Benefits. The temporary State additional 
benefits program, which was due to expire 
on June 29, 1985, has been extended until 
June 27, 1987. 


Disqualification. The labor dispute dis- 
qualification will not apply if the individual 
was laid off prior to the dispute and did not 
work more than 7 of the 21 calendar days 
immediately preceding the dispute or if the 
individual unilaterally abandons the dispute 
and seeks reemployment with the em- 
ployer, but finds that his or her former po- 
sition has been filled by a permanent 
replacement. 


Pennsylvania 


Financing. Contributing employers will 
pay a tax of 0.3 percent of taxable wages in 
1986 to cover the interest on outstanding 
advances made by the Federal Government 
to the State program. However, the provi- 
sion which specifies that the interest tax 
will be a variable rate not to exceed 1.0 
percent, assessed by the State’s Depart- 
ment of Labor and Industry as needed for 
the payment of interest on outstanding ad- 
vances, has not changed. 


Benefits. A seasonal provision was added 
to limit the circumstances under which ben- 
efits may be paid to workers performing 
services in connection with commercial 
canning or commercial freezing of fruits 
and vegetables. 


Rhode Island 


Financing. The number of years needed 
to qualify a new employer for experience 
rating was raised to 3. The method by 
which benefits are charged to base-period 
employers of the same individual was 
changed from inverse order of employment 
to the proportion of wages earned by the 
individual with each base-period employer. 
Beginning January 1, 1986, the range of 
rates for the most favorable schedule will 
be 0.8 to 5.4 percent, and for the least 
favorable schedule, 2.3 to 8.4 percent. 
Contributing employers will be assessed a 
surtax of 0.3 percent whenever the fund 
balance is less than zero at the end of any 
second month in a calendar quarter. A new 
enactment permits, rather than requires, 
successor employers to continue to pay 
contributions at their previous rates in the 
case of total transfers of the business of the 


predecessor employer. Such employers 
may also elect to pay at the predecessor 
employer’s rate. 


Benefits. The weekly allowance for de- 
pendents is changed from $5 to $20 per 
dependent to the greater of $5 or 5 percent 
of the claimant’s benefit rate for each de- 
pendent, up to five. 


Disqualification. The disqualification for 
unemployment caused by a labor dispute is 
changed from a fixed period of 6 weeks 
plus a 1-week waiting period to the dura- 
tion of the labor dispute. 


South Carolina 


Financing. Beginning January 1, 1986, 
voluntary contributions to the fund by em- 
ployers will be prohibited. 


Disqualification. Discharge for miscon- 
duct is redefined as discharge for cause 
connected with the employment. 


South Dakota 


Coverage. The test for determining 
whether an employer-employee relation- 
ship exists is modified to allow services 
performed for the employer outside the 
usual course or place of the employer’s 
business. Thus, services for remuneration 
will constitute employment unless two tests 
are met: (1) the individual is free from di- 
rection and control, and (2) is customarily 
engaged in an independent trade or 
business. 


Tennessee 


Benefits. The maximum benefit will be 
computed as 1/4 of base-period wages. 
Tennessee deleted the qualifying require- 
ment that an individual must have earnings 
in a third quarter of the base period (in 
addition to the two highest quarters) when 
the fund falls below $300 million. An indi- 
vidual will not be eligible for benefits if 65 
percent or more of base-period wages were 
earned in the highest quarter of the period. 


Disqualification. An individual will not 
be denied benefits for separation from em- 
ployment pursuant to a layoff or to a recall 
that permits the employee, because of lack 
of work, to accept a separation from 
employment. 


Administration. _ The period for appealing 
an initial claim determination and a referee 
decision was increased to 15 days from date 
of mailing or delivery of the determination 
by the agency. A new enactment permits 
the commissioner to deduct from benefits 
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payable to a claimant the amount of bene- 
fits overpaid earlier by another State which 
requests recovery of the benefits. 


Penalties. Added is a 6-year statutory 
limitation on the period within which the 
State may attempt to collect overpayments 
obtained by fraud. The statutory limitation 
for collection of other benefit overpay- 
ments is decreased to 3 years. 


Texas 


Coverage. A new enactment excludes 
from coverage services performed by an 
individual as a direct seller if certain condi- 
tions are met. The coverage of farmworkers 
was amended to include seasonal and mi- 
grant workers and, beginning January 1, 
1986, to reduce the minimum size of the 
farmer’s payroll and operation requiring 
coverage from 10 employees in 20 weeks 
or $20,000 in quarterly wages to four em- 
ployees in 20 weeks or $7,500 in quarterly 
wages. Beginning January 1, 1987, these 
figures will be further reduced. 


Financing. The contribution rate for a 
new employer will be the greater of the 
average rate for employers in its industrial 
classification or 2.7 percent. A successor 
employer must assume the experience rat- 
ing of the predecessor employer in the 
event of total transfers of the predecessor’s 
business. Employers may be required to 
pay an additional tax of 0.1 percent if inter- 
est is due on a Federal advance to the State 
fund and monies to pay the interest are not 
available from regular sources. Employers 
who participate in the State shared-work 
program may be required to make fund 
contributions of up to 9 percent of taxable 
wages. 


Benefits. The alternative qualifying wage 
requirement of 2/3 of the maximum amount 
of wages as defined in the Federal In- 
surance Contribution Act was deleted. A 
shared-work program was adopted under 
which an individual could receive up to 26 
weeks of benefits. 


Disqualification. The variable disqualifi- 
cation for voluntary leaving to move with a 
spouse decreased to 6 to 25 weeks. 


‘Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, Florida, Nevada, North 
Carolina, Oregon, South Carolina, South Dakota, Tennessee, and 


Wyoming. 


*Arizona, Arkansas, Colorado, Florida, Georgia, Illinois, Maine, Mary- 
land, New Mexico, North Carolina, North Dakota, South Dakota, Tennes- 


see, and Vermont. 


3In last year’s article on changes in UI legislation during 1984, erroneous 
information was presented for two of the States: Contrary to the report, the 
provisions related to financing and disqualification under Rhode Island’s uI 
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Utah 


Benefits. To qualify for benefits in a sec- 
ond benefit year, an individual must have 
earned 6 times the weekly benefit amount 
in insured work subsequent to the begin- 
ning of the preceding benefit year and must 
meet the base-period earnings requirement. 


Vermont 


Benefits. Beginning July 1, 1986, Ver- 
mont changes from a wage-request to a 
quarterly-wage-record system for determi- 
nation of benefit rights. Beginning Janu- 
ary 3, 1988, the base period will be the first 
four of the last five completed calendar 
quarters immediately preceding an individ- 
ual’s benefit year. The State also added an 
alternative base period, the last four com- 
pleted quarters preceding the benefit year, 
to apply if an individual fails to meet the 
qualifying wage requirement. 


Virginia 
Financing. The standard rate for em- 


ployer contributions to the fund increased 
to 5.4 percent of taxable wages. 


Benefits. The minimum and maximum 
weekly benefit amounts were increased to 
$58 and $159 (formerly $54 and $150), 
respectively. 


Washington 


Financing. For calendar years 1986 and 
1987, the employer contribution rates un- 
der the most favorable schedule will range 
from 0.48 to 5.4 percent, and for the least 
favorable schedule, from 2.48 to 5.4 per- 
cent. If a claimant requalifies for benefits 
after a disqualification for voluntary leav- 
ing or for misconduct connected with the 
work, benefits based on wage credits 
earned prior to the disqualification shall not 
be charged to the experience-rating account 
of the separating employer. 


West Virginia 


Benefits. The maximum weekly benefit 
amount will be frozen at $225 until July 1, 


——FOOTNOTES——— 


1988. Thereafter, the maximum weekly 
benefit will be determined as 66 2/3 percent 
(currently 70 percent) of the State average 
weekly wage. The base-period qualifying 
wages are increased to $2,200; therefore, 
the minimum weekly benefit amount rises 
from $18 to $24. The weekly benefit 
amount will be computed as 1.0 percent 
(previously a weighted schedule of 1.5 to 
1.0 percent) of the claimant’s annual 
wages. Uniform weeks of potential dura- 
tion were cut from 28 to 26. 


Wisconsin 


Financing. Beginning January 1, 1986, 
the taxable wage base increased to $10,500 
and the maximum rate for the least favor- 
able schedule rose to 6.7 percent of taxable 
wages. New employers (other than con- 
struction firms) with annual payrolls of 
over $10 million may elect to pay a tax of 
1.0 percent for the first 3 calendar years. 
Employers with an annual payroll of less 
than $100,000 will pay a “solvency rate,” 
ranging from 0.1 to 3.3 percent; rates for 
other employers will range from 0.8 to 3.3 
percent. 


Benefits. An individual will be consid- 
ered “partially unemployed” in any week 
he or she does not work full time but earns 
some wages and is eligible for some bene- 
fits. Also, no individual may be paid partial 
benefits of less than $5. Deleted are the 
specifications concerning the payment of 
partial benefits that the full weekly benefit 
will be paid if the claimant has wage in- 
come of less than one-half the weekly ben- 
efit amount, and that one-half the weekly 
benefit amount will be paid if wage income 
is one-half or more of the weekly benefit. 
Also deleted is the provision which permit- 
ted an individual’s base period to be ex- 
tended due to receipt of backpay or of tem- 
porary total disability payments under a 
State or Federal workers’ compensation 
program. 


Disqualification. Under certain condi- 
tions, a between-terms and within-terms 
denial of benefits will apply for schoolbus 
drivers not employed by governmental en- 
tities or nonprofit organizations. 


plan had not been enacted. In the New Jersey section of the article, the 
voluntary leaving disqualification should have read “4 weeks of unemploy- 


ment and 6 times the weekly benefit amount,” and the discussion of benefit 


Saturday. 


changes should have included a new provision that all benefit weeks will 
adhere to a calendar week schedule, with each week ending at midnight 


For the full text of the 1984 study, see Diana Runner, “Changes in 
unemployment insurance legislation during 1984,” Monthly Labor Review, 
January 1985, pp. 43-48. 


Key workers’ compensation laws 
enacted by States in 1985 


A number of States made major revisions 
in benefit provisions and 16 established 

some form of coverage for police officers, 
firefighters, and emergency service aides 


LAVERNE C. TINSLEY 


All State legislatures convened in 1985, except for the Ken- 
tucky body.! As in the past, a myriad of workers’ compen- 
sation proposals was introduced; 195 were enacted into 
law.” 

Sixteen States amended their laws by establishing some 
form of coverage for police officers, firefighters, emergency 
service personnel, sole proprietors, and inmates. 

Focus on increases in compensation for workers and their 
dependents brought about major revisions in benefit provi- 
sions. Alabama increased maximum weekly benefits for 
total disability and death to 100 percent (formerly 
662/3 percent) of the State average weekly wage and the 
minimum to 27!/2 percent (previously 25 percent) of the 

-State average weekly wage for all disability and death. 
Compensation for permanent partial disability was capped at 
$220. The 300-week maximum on payments for temporary 
total disability was removed. Benefits will now be payable 
for duration of disability. Tennessee established an escala- 
tion of maximum weekly compensation for disability and 
death from July 1, 1985, through June 30, 1990. North 
Dakota changed its minimum weekly compensation for 
death from $10 weekly to 50 percent of the maximum 


LaVerne C. Tinsley is a State standards adviser in the Division of State 
Workers’ Compensation Programs, Office of State Liaison and Legislative 
Analysis, Employment Standards Administration, U.S. Department of 
Labor. 


weekly benefit. Georgia and North Dakota extended the 
compensable period for death benefits for dependent 
children beyond age 18 until age 22 if they are full-time 
students. 

In contrast to these changes and increases, Louisiana 
froze maximum weekly benefits for 3 years. A similar ac- 
tion occurred in Oklahoma, which will limit benefit in- 
creases to every 3 years. The compensable periods for loss 
of hearing, loss of vision in one eye, and for disability to the 
body as a whole were extended in Georgia. The burial 
allowances were raised in four States. 

The waiting period for temporary total disability was 
changed from 2 to.3 days in Hawaii. 

Significant revisions were made in the rehabilitation pro- 
visions in Connecticut and Maine. 

The cap was removed on awards for disfigurement, and 
compensation will be equal to an amount based on a percent- 
age of the State average weekly wage in Maine. 

Claims for compensation from inhalation of asbestos dust 
are permitted up to 20 years after exposure in Indiana. 

A Competitive State Fund was newly established in 
Hawaii to provide coverage for employers. Alabama and 
Maine added provisions which prohibit termination of an 
employee solely because the employee has filed a compen- 
sation claim. 

Following is a summary of legislation enacted by individ- 
ual States. 
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Alabama 


Maximum weekly benefits for total dis- 
ability and death were changed from 66 2/3 
percent to 100 percent of the State average 
weekly wage. Minimum compensation in- 
creased from 25 to 27!/2 percent of the 
State average weekly wage for all disability 
and death claims. Weekly compensation 
for permanent partial disability was capped 
at $220. The compensable period for tem- 
porary total disability was changed from a 
maximum of 300 weeks to duration of the 
disability. 

A second physician or surgeon may be 
selected from a list approved by the em- 
ployer if the employee is dissatisfied with 
the initial selection. 

A statute of limitations for claim filing 
was extended from | to 2 years. 

Fellow employee lawsuits are now re- 
stricted to cases of willful misconduct only. 

Employers are prohibited from terminat- 
ing employees solely for filing compensa- 
tion claims or filing safety violations 
against the employer. 

Upon an employee request, employers 
must establish a safety committee for advis- 
ing the employer on safety matters in the 
workplace, which include suggestions from 
employees. 


Alaska 


A south central panel was added to the 
Workers’ Compensation Board, thereby in- 
creasing the membership to 12 (previously 
9). 


Arizona 


Volunteers of a sheriff's posse are now 
covered while on a search and rescue mis- 
sion the same as participants in emergency 
management training. Sole proprietors and 
partners are permitted coverage at the dis- 
cretion of the insurance carrier. 

Illegally employed minors are newly en- 
titled to an additional 50 percent of com- 
pensation when a work-related accident 
occurs. 

The fine was increased to $500 (previ- 
ously $100) against employers who refuse 
to submit books, records, and payrolls for 
inspection by the Industrial Commission. 


Arkansas 


All municipal and county officials and 
employees must now be covered for work- 
ers’ compensation by their respective em- 
ployers. Formerly, coverage of such per- 
sons was the responsibility of the State. 

Funeral expenses were raised from $750 
to $1,500. 

The City-County Employees’ Workers’ 
Compensation Study Commission is au- 
thorized to study long-term financing of 
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workers’ compensation for city and county 
employees. A report must be submitted to 
the General Assembly by July 1, 1986. 


California 


Burial expenses were increased to 
$2,000 (previously $1,500). 

Employees may now be treated by their 
personal chiropractor after proper notifica- 
tion has been given to the employer for a 
change of doctor. 

Authority was given the Workers’ Com- 
pensation Appeals Board to act on or en- 
force awards involving determination of 
disability, length, and benefit amount for 
specified public safety officers. 

The custodian of the Uninsured Employ- 
ers’ Fund now has authority to recover ben- 
efits paid employees for injuries caused by 
third parties while working for uninsured 
employers. 

References to “referee” have been sub- 
stituted with “workers’ compensation 
judge” throughout the act. 


Colorado 


Participants in Department of Social Ser- 
vices rehabilitation programs, and em- 
ployees of the State or a political subdivi- 
sion are now covered under the law. A 
person performing as a firefighter during an 
emergency only is also covered. However, 
several other groups were eliminated from 
coverage. 

Permanent partial disability cases can 
only be reopened if there has been fraud or 
mutual mistake of material fact in cases in 
which the employee has waived all rights 
for reopening. 

A pilot self-insurance program must be 
established by the Department of Institu- 
tions and the Department of Labor and Em- 
ployment, for the Department of Institu- 
tions. 

The executive director of the Department 
of Labor and Employment is authorized to 
review and analyze possible application of 
various medical cost containment models 
and strategies for developing a medical cost 
containment program for workers’ com- 
pensation, if feasible. 


Connecticut 


Costs of medical rehabilitation services 
for injured workers must be borne by the 
employer. 

Employers’ proof of solvency and finan- 
cial ability to pay workers’ compensation 
claims and injury reports must be submitted 
to the Board of Compensation Commis- 
sioners, instead of to a single Compensa- 
tion Commissioner. 

Any certified self-insured employer who 
fails or is unable to make compensation 


payments as required by law will be re- 
stricted from self-insuring for a period of 
10 years from the due date of the payments. 
The employer will then be required to in- 
sure his or her full liability with any author- 
ized stock or mutual insurance company or 
association. In such cases, payments will 
be made from the Second Injury Fund and 
Compensation Assurance Fund. Failure to 
insure may result in permanent loss of priv- 
ileges to do business in the State. Anyone 
who submits false statements or fails to dis- 
close certain facts in order to obtain, in- 
crease, prevent or decrease any workers’ 
compensation benefits or payments is 
guilty of a class A misdemeanor. 

A sum of $75,000 was appropriated to 
the Workers’ Compensation Commission 
for workers’ compensation purposes. 


Georgia 


Maximum weekly benefits for disability 
and death were raised from $135 to $155. 
On July 1, 1986, compensation will again 
increase, to a maximum of $175. The com- 
pensable period for death benefits is up to 
400 weeks, or age 65 years, whichever is 
greater. Total maximum compensation for 
a spouse, when there are no other depen- 
dents, increased to $65,000 (formerly 
$32,500). Full-time students are entitled to 
death benefits beyond age 18, or until age 
22! 

The compensable period for loss of hear- 
ing in one ear was extended from 60 to 75 
weeks, and for loss of vision in one eye 
from 125 to 150 weeks. Simultaneously, 
the compensation period for disability to 
the whole body was reduced from 350 to 
300 weeks. 

Compensation for burial was increased 
from $1,500 to $5,000. Expenses paid for 
rehabilitation may be recovered from the 
Subsequent Injury Trust Fund. 


Hawaii 


The waiting period for temporary total 
disability compensation was changed from 
2 to 3 days. Guidelines must be issued by 
the director concerning frequency of treat- 
ment and reasonable utilization of medical 
care and services provided by health care 
providers. Authority was given the Direc- 
tor of Labor and Industrial Relations to ap- 
prove vocational rehabilitation plans for in- 
jured workers and to periodically review 
progress in each case. 

A Competitive State Fund was newly 
established. 


Indiana 

A new maximum was enacted ($267, 
formerly $249) upon which average weekly 
wages are determined for total disability 
and temporary partial disability on July 1, 


1985, until July 1, 1986, creating a maxi- 
mum weekly benefit of $178. On July 1, 
1986, based on average weekly wages of 
$285, a maximum weekly benefit of $190 
will become effective. 

Total aggregate. benefits, exclusive of 
medical benefits, have been set at $89,000, 
previously, $83,000. On July 1, 1986, and 
thereafter benefits are limited to $95,000. 

Cases of occupational disease from in- 
halation of asbestos dust after July 1, 1985, 
are compensable within 20 years, after last 
exposure (formerly 3 years). The Residual 
Asbestos Injury Fund is created to compen- 
sate employees who are permanently and 
totally disabled from asbestos exposure on 
or after July 1, 1985. 


Iowa 


Coverage is established for inmates per- 
forming unpaid community services under 
a work assignment of value to the State or 
public; and for volunteer firefighters who 
sustain injuries during the course of 
employment. 

Rules must be adopted by the insurance 
commissioner concerning review and ap- 
proval of group self-insurance plans. 


Kansas 


Employer liability for coverage is estab- 
lished for certain construction design pro- 
fessionals who perform services at con- 
struction project sites. 


Louisiana 


The modified American Medical Associ- 
ation (AMA) Guides to the Evaluation of 
Permanent Impairment were amended to 
indicate an increase in the percentage of 
disability used for qualifying certain per- 
manent partial disabilities. 

Criteria were established for use in deter- 
mining compensation benefits of part-time 
employees who work two or more succes- 
sive jobs. A new formula was enacted for 
determining supplemental compensation. 
New time limitations were enacted applica- 
~ ble to claims for medical benefits. 

The definition of “injury” was broadened 
to include an injury to the auditory system 
as a compensable permanent partial 
disability. 

Employers and insurers are entitled to 
reimbursement from the Second Injury 
Fund for all compensation payments made 
after the first 104 weeks. Formerly, recov- 
ery was permissible after 60 percent of all 
benefit payments had been made. Simi- 
larly, the employer or insurer is entitled to 
recover 50 percent of all reasonable and 
necessary medical expense payments ex- 
ceeding $5,000, but less than $10,000. 
Formerly, recovery payments were allowed 


up to 50 percent of the first $10,000. 

Recovery of compensation by an em- 
ployer or carrier against a third party, based 
on the worker’s compensation liability, 
will be the same percentage of recovery by 
an employee against the third party. 


Maine 


An employer who discriminates against 
an employee for testifying, or filing a com- 
pensation claim, may be subject to award 
of back wages, reasonable attorney fees, 
reestablishment of employee benefits, and 
reinstatement of the employee’s previous 
job. 

Employers who secure their compensa- 
tion liabilities are exempt from civil actions 
in cases of personal injury or occupational 
disease. Previously, employers were only 
protected against civil actions by em- 
ployees for personal injury. Agricultural or 
aquacultural employers with seasonal or 
casual labor are not liable for securing com- 
pensation, nor will they be deprived of 
common law defenses, if their liability in- 
surance policy is not less than $25,000, 
with medical coverage of at least $1,000. 
Additionally, employers of 6 (formerly 4) 
or fewer agricultural or aquacultural labor- 
ers who maintain a liability insurance pol- 
icy with total limits of at least $100,000, 
multiplied by the number of employees em- 
ployed by that employer, and medical cov- 
erage of at least $1,000, are excluded from 
liability for securing compensation 
payments. 

Maximum weekly benefits for disability 
and death were frozen at $447.92, begin- 
ning July 1, 1985, for 3 years; however, on 
July 1, 1988, the maximum benefit will be 
adjusted annually to bear the same percent- 
age relationship as the State average 
weekly wage. Annual cost-of-living in- 
creases may not exceed 5 percent or the 
actual percentage increase in the Stage av- 
erage weekly wage for the previous year, 
whichever is less. 

Handicapped individuals employed by a 
sheltered workshop are exempt from the 
weekly minimum applicable for total dis- 
ability compensation ($25). 

The cap of $7,500 on compensation 
awards for disfigurement was removed and 
replaced with a maximum equal to 66—2/3 
percent of the State average weekly wage, 
multiplied by 50. 

Payments for total and partial disability 
under the workers’ compensation law will 
be reduced by any disability benefit pay- 
ments received pursuant to the Social Secu- 
rity Act or payments received under an em- 
ployer benefit plan. 

New rehabilitation provisions were 
added to the law. The Employment Reha- 
bilitation Fund was established primarily to 


make payments to employees who have 
completed rehabilitation and who sustain a 
subsequent work-related injury which re- 
sults in a reduction in earning capacity sub- 
stantially greater in duration or degree, or 
both, than that which would have resulted 
from the subsequent injury alone. 

An office of Employment Rehabilitation 
was created under the direction of a rehabil- 
itation administrator who is primarily re- 
quired-to monitor rehabilitation cases and 
approve rehabilitation agreements and de- 
velop fee schedules of services. Rehabilita- 
tion services will be provided by private 
and public rehabilitation counselors, gov- 
ernmental agencies, in-house counselors, 
and others approved by the administrator. 

Rehabilitation benefits may include 
physical rehabilitation, weekly travel costs 
not exceeding 25 percent of the State aver- 
age weekly wage, reasonable moving and 
relocation expenses up to $3,000, and com- 
pensation up to an amount payable for total 
incapacity, during the course of rehabilita- 
tion. A Unit of Abuse Investigation was 
created to review and investigate allega- 
tions of fraud or illegal or improper conduct 
or violations of the workers’ compensation 
program by employers, employees, or 
insurers. 


Maryland 


New legislation extends the presumption 
of compensability regarding lung and heart 
disease of firefighters, and fire fighting in- 
structors, to include throat, prostate, rectal, 
leukemia, or pancreatic cancer caused by 
contact with toxic substances encountered 
in the line of duty. To be eligible for such 
compensation, these employees must have 
served at least 5 years and be unable to 
perform their normal duties because of the 
cancer disability. 

Corporate officers owning 20 percent or 
more of the outstanding capital stock of a 
corporation are allowed an exemption from 
coverage. Previously, any officer could be 
exempt. 

The Uninsured Employers’ Fund is now 
authorized to seek recovery of payments 
made to claimants from liable third parties. 

Insurers who fail to comply with in- 
surance certification requirements may be 
assessed additional fines of $300, for each 
offense. 


Michigan 


Payment of death benefits to dependent 
children will cease at age 18, formerly 21, 
unless the child is incapacitated. 

Coordination of workers’ compensation 
benefits was extended to include employer 
contributions in other profit-sharing plans. 

Injured workers who are unable to obtain 
or perform work because of imprisonment 
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or commission of a crime are not entitled to 
compensation. 

Definitions of hand and arm were modi- 
fied by establishing that an amputation be- 
tween the elbow and wrist of 6 or more 
inches (formerly 7) below the elbow is con- 
sidered a hand. 

The fine charged an employer for not 
securing liability for workers’ compensa- 
tion was increased to $1,000; previously 
the fine ranged between $10 and $100. 

Employees injured on the job are permit- 
ted to recover damages for their injuries in 
civil actions when the employer has failed 
to secure liabilities for benefits required by 
law. Attorney fees for claims filed after 
March 31, 1986, will be limited to 2 years 
of benefits when claims are on appeal be- 
fore the Appellate Commission. 

Employers of workers who are certified 
as vocationally handicapped will be liable 
for benefits 52 weeks after date of injury 
(previously 104 weeks). 


Minnesota 


Voluntary participation of employees in 
recreation programs sponsored by the em- 
ployer is no longer the responsibility of the 
employer when injury occurs. Coverage is 
only required when the employee is ordered 
to participate in such activity. 

Authorization for receipt of permanent 
partial disability benefits, in conjunction 
with compensation for temporary partial 
disability, may be granted after the em- 
ployee has returned to work for at least six 
months. 

Minimum compensation during the mon- 
itoring period is 66-2/3 percent of the 
weekly wage for permanent partial disabil- 
ity, subject to the maximum stated in the 
law. 


Montana 


Coverage will now be provided by the 
Department of Commerce for unsalaried air 
search and rescue volunteers for whom the 
Department employs. Officials, such as a 
timer, referee, or judge at a school amateur 
athletic event and a direct seller engaged in 
the sale of consumer products for use pri- 
marily in the home are exempted from 
coverage. 

Lump-sum payment for permanent total 
disability is authorized only if a claimant 
demonstrates that ability to sustain himself 
or herself is more probable with a lump- 
sum payment. A 7-percent discount, com- 
pounded annually, will be applied to lump- 
sum payments. Advance lump-sum 
settlements payments are permitted for per- 
manent partial indemnity benefits while a 
claimant is receiving temporary total dis- 
ability benefits. 
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Temporary total disability payments are 
limited during retraining periods. Such 
payments were previously allowed until the 
employee was released through certifica- 
tion by the Department of Social and Reha- 
bilitation Services. Compensation for 
schedule injury, disfigurement, and tempo- 
rary total disability may now be paid con- 
currently, instead of consecutively. 

Permission is authorized for employees 
to have a physician of their own choice 
present at medical examinations at no cost 
to the employee. A medical fee schedule 
must be adopted as a relative value fee 
schedule (RVS) upon which payment is de- 
termined for medical, chiropractic, and 
paramedical services. Insurers are solely 
responsible for furnishing reasonable medi- 
cal services, medicines, and any other 
treatment approved by the Division. 

The filing time for occupational disease 
claims is extended from | to 2 years, after 
the claimant knew or should have known 
that his or her condition resulted from an 
occupational disease. 

A new provision allows a group of indi- 
vidual employers to operate as self-insurers 
and requires that each individual employer 
in a self-insured group is jointly and sever- 
ally liable for all obligations of the group. 

A new limit of $50,000, formerly 
$30,000, is placed on withdrawals from the 
uninsured employers’ fund by employees. 


Nebraska 


Maximum weekly benefits for disability 
and death were increased from $200 to 
$225. 


Nevada 


A 20 percent cost-of-living increase was 
enacted for recipients of permanent total 
disability and death benefits where injury, 
disablement, or death from an occupational 
disease occurred prior to July 1, 1973. Em- 
ployees are permitted to report tips for pur- 
poses of calculating workers’ compensa- 
tion benefits. 

Occupational disease coverage was ex- 
tended to include a chief or inspector of the 
Nevada highway patrol, a chief, investiga- 
tor, or agent of the Investigation Division 
of the Department of Motor Vehicles. Cov- 
erage of the clergy, a rabbi, or a lay reader 
in the service of a church has been elimi- 
nated. Trainees in training programs ap- 
proved by the Job Training Partnership Act 
may be covered under certain conditions. 

Services of chiropractors may be utilized 
for treatment by injured workers. Health 
care providers who accept patients for treat- 
ment of industrial injury or occupational 
disease care only have authority to charge 
the insurer for payment of any services ren- 
dered. However, the health care provider is 


able to charge the patient for any services 
provided that are unrelated to the work- 
related accident. 

Regulations were established which in- 
surers must follow when rehabilitation ser- 
vices are prescribed for injured workers. 

Local governments have authority to 
enter into cooperative agreements to pur- 
chase workers’ compensation insurance or 
to establish self-insurance. Assessments 
will be made against self-insured employ- 
ers to cover claims against insolvent self- 
insured employers. The filing time in 
which certain appeals must be made was 
changed. 


New Hampshire 


Coverage was broadened to include call 
firefighters and special police officers. 


New York 


Emergency medical service personnel, 
without expectation of.monetary compen- 
sation who are injured while rendering vol- 
unteer assistance at the scene of an acci- 
dent, or other emergency services, are 
newly covered for compensation. 

Self-employed persons and certain part- 
ners of a partnership are allowed an elec- 
tion for coverage. Corporate executives 
covered under the act must now be paid 
officers in order to maintain their covered 
Status. 

Employers must provide additional med- 
ical services for injured employees, includ- 
ing orthotics and functional assistance and 
adaptive devices. The Workers’ Compen- 
sation Board Chairman is required to fol- 
low certain procedures in preparation of oc- 
cupational therapy fee schedules. 

A portion of the law was repealed con- 
cerning the Board’s authority to commute 
all compensation for nonresident alien de- 
pendents in death cases. The fine assessed 
against employers who fail to make provi- 
sion for payment of benefits was increased. 


North Carolina 


Agricultural extension service em- 
ployees who are not employed as Federal 
employees of the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, but who are field faculty with pro- 
fessional rank, and for those who are paid 
from State or county funds are newly in- 
cluded for coverage. 

Minimum weekly benefits were estab- 
lished for volunteer firefighters, members 
of organized rescue squads, sworn mem- 
bers of auxiliary police departments, and 
for senior members of the State Civil Air 
Patrol, at 66 2/3 percent of maximum 
weekly benefit rate in effect at the time of 
injury. 

A reduction in total disability benefits 
will be applied by the amount of any simul- 


taneous unemployment insurance benefits 
received. 

The statute of limitations was extended, 
from 6 months to | year, for actions involv- 
ing protection of claimants from discharge 
or demotion for filing compensation 
claims. 

Regulation of self-insurance is under the 
authority of the Insurance Department, for- 
merly under the Industrial Commission. 


North Dakota 


Elective coverage for inmates is author- 
ized for any county or city by resolution of 
the governing body. Definition of “child” 
has been modified to include a child under 
age 18 and residing in the employee’s 
household to whom the employee has a 
legal obligation for support; or a child age 
18 or over and physically or mentally inca- 
pable of self-support, who is actually de- 
pendent upon the employee for support; or 
any child age 18 to 22 who is enrolled as a 
full-time student in any accredited educa- 
tional institution who is actually dependent 
upon the employee for support. 

Compensation for death was changed 
from a weekly minimum of $10 to 50 per- 
cent of the maximum weekly benefit for 
death ($210). The new minimum is now 


Jurisdiction 


a Soha eri $290.00 

ODO ee Ce $1,080.00 
ICOIOTACO ae cece use sie $315.98 
Connecticut ..........- $381.00 


dent under 18 years of 
age, not to exceed 75 
percent of employee's 
wage 


Delaware ............- $231.64 
District of Columbia .... $396.78 
FIONGA...vawngihs selene $288.00 
Georgia ease ccs vision $135.00 


$281.00 


of State's average 
weekly wage for each 
child up to 5 children 


$491.65 
$166.00 
$580.00 


MNOS peters hci «coke se os 
PAGINA Ga Feet ee kis. 


KENSAS: ones rs epitaph tess $227.00 
Kentucky ........-..-.- $294.87 
LOUISIANA atc sanyo tee $248.00 
Maliion crt ter sc o.cue.. $426.43 
Maryland .............- $311.00 
Massachusetts ......... $341.06, plus $6 for 


each dependent, if 
weekly benefits are be- 
low $150 


MICHIGAN aera. sin eee y= $334.00 
Minnesota ........---.- $329.00 
Mississippi ..........-- $126.00 
WASSOGI fo... ca ccuces $222.73 
Montana s..cc-08-.. 66+ $286.00 
Nabraskattxizelns.-ca. 2.8 $200.00 
INGVada! Sad destin. rata $325.99 


plus $10 for each depen- 


$249.30 to $346.25, ac- 
cording to number of de- 
pendents, plus 7 percent 


Note: Most benefit increases are based on the applicable jurisdiction's average weekly 
or monthly wage. However, nine States (Arizona, Arkansas, California, Georgia, Indi- 
ana, Mississippi, Nebraska, New York, and Tennessee) and Puerto Rico prescribe 


$105. Supplementary compensation has 
been authorized for certain recipients of 
temporary total disability, permanent total 
disability, and for death. 

An information program was set up to 
instruct employers concerning the use of 
hazardous substances in the workplace. 
The Workers’ Compensation Bureau is re- 
quired to inspect and enforce safety rules 
and regulations as required by law. 


Ohio 


A provision was enacted which gives the 
court authority to order a certain portion of 
workers’ compensation payments be with- 
held for child support. 


Oklahoma 


Farmers whose payroll for the preceding 
calendar year did not exceed $100,000 are 
not liable for work-related injuries sus- 
tained by an employee of an independent 
contractor or subcontractor. Previously, 
employer payroll had to exceed $100,000. 

Effective July 1, 1984, and every 3 years 
thereafter, the State average weekly wage 
(SAWW) used for establishing maximum 
weekly benefits for injuries and death will 
be increased. Formerly, the State average 


Table 1. Jurisdictions which increased maximum weekly temporary total disability benefits during 1985 


Former maximum 


$303.00 New Hampshire ........ 


$1,114.00 New Jersey ........... 
$336.00 New Mexico ........... 
$3897:00' =) NOW YOIK we. eee cas 


North Carolina ......... 
North Dakota .......... 


plus $10 for each depen- 
dent under 18 years of 
age not to exceed 75 
percent of employee's 
wage 


$235.69 #222 || Oklahoma............. 
$413.26 We eo |e | |\POregone, 4. 22- ners 
$307.00 

$155.00 Pennsylvania .......... 
$291.00 Rhode Island .......... 


$260.00 to $361.23, ac- 
cording to number of de- 
pendents, plus 7 percent 
of State's average 
weekly wage for each 
child up to 5 children South Carolina......... 
South Dakota .......... 
$502.36 $6282 ~ || Tennessee ..........-. 
$178.00 

$598.00 

$239.00 

$304.80 

$254.00 

$447.92 

$327.00 

$360.50, plus $6 for 
each dependent, if 
weekly benefits are be- 
low $150 


NCS Sanders aoeaon 


$358.00 Virgin Islands .......... 
$342.00 Virginia eysce ones oar - 
$133.00 Washington ........... 
$233.84 West Virginia .......... 
$292.00 WISCONSIN) cee. <re0> o> 
$225.00 Wyoming 226s. .2veoen. 


$332.46 


during 1985. 


statutory amounts. Four States (Arizona, Arkansas, California, and Maine) and Puerto 
Rico are not listed because no changes for temporary total disability were legislated 


weekly wage and compensation benefits 
were changed every 12 months. 

The term “permanent impairment” was 
modified by requiring any examining 
physician to evaluate impairment only in 
accordance with “Guides to the Evaluation 
of Permanent Disability” published by the 
American Medical Association (AMA); for- 
merly, more flexible guidelines were 
utilized. 


Oregon 


The statute of limitations for filing 
claims for occupational disease was ex- 
tended from | to 2 years. 

The coverage exclusion was broadened 
with the addition of certified amateur sports 
officials and volunteer ski patrolees who 
receive noncash remuneration for services 
rendered. 

Monthly benefits for a surviving spouse 
with no children is 4.35 times 66 2/3 per- 
cent of the State average weekly wage. 
However, the maximum monthly benefit 
payable for dependency may not exceed 
4.35 times 133 1/3 percent, formerly 100 
percent, of the State average weekly wage. 
Lump-sum payments to a surviving spouse 
upon remarriage is equal to 24 times the 


$440.00 $462.00 
$255.00 $269.00 
$289.20 $298.63 
$275.00 $300.00 
$262.00 $280.00 


$285.00, plus $5 for 
each dependent child; 
aggregate not to ex- 
ceed worker's net wages 


$291.00, plus $5 for 
each dependent chlid; 
aggregate not to ex- 
ceed worker's net 
wages 

$354.00 

$217.00 

$334.58 


$335.00 
$212.00 
$324.13 


$320.00 
$292.00, plus $9 for 
each dependent; aggre- 
gate not to exceed 80 
percent of worker's aver- 
age weekly wage 


$336.00 

$307.00, plus $9 for 
each dependent; ag- 
gregate not to exceed 
80 percent of worker's 
average weekly wage 


$268.99 $287.02 
$247.00 $254.00 
$136.00 $168.00 
$203.00 $217.00 


$310.00, plus $5 for de- 
pendent spouse and 
each dependent child up 
to 4 children, but not to 
exceed 100 percent of 
State’s average weekly 
wage 

$278.00, plus $10 for 
each dependent under 
age 21 


$323.00, plus $5 for 
dependent spouse and 
each dependent child 
up to 4 children, but 
not to exceed 100 per- 
cent of State's aver- 
age weekly wage 
$293.00, plus $10 for 
each dependent under 
age 21 


$173.00 $183.00 


$295.00 $311.00 
$256.31 $260.94 
$321.30 $332.83 
$305.00 $321.00 
$339.67 $359.86 
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monthly compensation benefit; formerly, 
payments were limited to $5,000. 

Permanent partial disability benefits 
were increased from $100 to $125 for each 
degree of disability. Employees who are 
released by a physician to return to work 
may refuse to return if a labor dispute is in 
progress, without loss of any vocational as- 
sistance benefits or services. 

Abolishes provisions concerning the au- 
thority of the Director of the Workers’ 
Compensation Department to establish and 
operate a physical rehabilitation center. 
Services formerly provided for injuries at 
the centers will be handled by government 
or private sources and in the most econom- 
ical manner. The director is authorized to 
order insurers and self-insurers to provide 
disability prevention services for workers 
such as physical restoration and psycholog- 
ical, psychiatric, and vocational evaluation 
and counseling. Costs for rehabilitation 
will come from the Administrative Fund, in 
lieu of the Rehabilitation Reserve Fund. 

The director has authority to develop a 
medical fee schedule based on general de- 
scriptions of medical services, considering 
the primary health care providers in a cer- 
tain geographic area. The percentile used 
by the director in determining usual and 
customary fees for health care services was 
decreased from the 90th to the 75th 
percentile. 


Pennsylvania 


Appropriates $11,213,000, from the 
Workmen’s Compensation Administration 
Fund to the Department of Labor and In- 
dustry to cover expenses for administering 
the Workmen’s Compensation and Occu- 
pational Diseases Act. 


Rhode Island 


Continuation of employee health benefit 
insurance payments must be made by the 
employer for 1 year after the employer has 
filed a memorandum of agreement or notice 
of direct payment with the Division of 
Workers’ Compensation. 

Compensation payments for impairment 
will not be made until the employee reaches 
maximum medical improvement. Within 
90 days after the employer is notified of the 
employee’s attainment of maximum medi- 
cal improvement, compensation payments 
become due and payable. 

Unless a memorandum of agreement has 
been made by the employer and claimant, 
or a notice of controversy has been filed, 
first payment of compensation for incapac- 


'The legislatures of Delaware, Florida, Idaho, Illinois, Massachusetts, 
Mississippi, Missouri, New Jersey, New Mexico, Vermont, West Vir- 


ity or death is due and payable within 
14 days after the employer has knowledge 
of injury or death. 

New procedural provisions were added 
to the law concerning benefits to workers in 
controverted cases. 

Employers are entitled to recovery of 
payments made to claimants who aggravate 
a preexisting condition, or for a subsequent 
injury resulting in death from the Second 
Injury/Indemnity Fund in excess of the first 
52 weeks, formerly 104 weeks. 


South Carolina 


Coverage is extended to members of the 
State and national guard while performing 
work-related duties for the State. 


South Dakota 


The burial allowance was increased from 
$2,500 to $3,000. 


Tennessee 


Ten employers or more of the same trade 
or professional association are permitted to 
pool their compensation liabilities for pur- 
poses of qualifying as group self-insurers 
for workers’ compensation. Maximum and 
minimum weekly compensation and total 
maximum compensation for disability and 
death were increased in steps, on July 1, 
1985, through June 30, 1990. 

No change was established for minimum 
benefits as of July 1, 1989. Presently, max- 
imum and minimum weekly benefits are 
$168 and $20, respectively; on July 1, 
1986, amounts will increase to $189 and 
$25; to $210 and $30, on July 1, 1987; to 
$231 and $35 on July 1, 1988; and the 
weekly maximum will increase to $252, on 
July 1, 1989. Total maximum compensa- 
tion for disability and death was raised 
from $54,000 to $67,200, on July 1, 1985. 
From July 1, 1986, through July 1, 1989, 
total maximum benefits will increase from 
$75,600 to $100,800. 

Physicians are required to use the Amer- 
ican Medical Association “Guides to the 
Evaluation of Permanent Impairment,” in 
determining degree of impairment of an in- 
jured employee. 

The Second Injury Fund is responsible 
for making compensation payments to in- 
jured employees for awards or a combina- 
tion of awards exceeding 100 percent of 
disability to the body as a whole. Recovery 
of permanent disability benefits for disable- 
ment or death resulting from an epileptic 
seizure is compensated solely from the Sec- 
ond Injury Fund. 


——FOOTNOTES——— 


ginia, Wisconsin, the District of Columbia, and Puerto Rico convened in 


1985, however, workers’ compensation enactments were insignificant and 
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Totally disabled employees from coal 
workers’ pneumoconiosis are entitled to 
workers’ compensation benefits equal to 
those provided for under the Federal Coal 
Mine Health and Safety Act of 1969 
(FCMHSA). In case of the employee’s sub- 
sequent death, the surviving dependents 
will receive the same benefit payments to 
which the employee was entitled, except 
that minimum benefits will be paid accord- 
ing to the FCMHSA. 


Texas 


A method was established by which a 
claimant may enforce a compromise settle- 
ment approved by the Industrial Accident 
Board or an agreed judgment approved by 
the court. Reasonable attorney fees are 
available for claimants in such instances. 


Utah 


Weekly benefits for permanent total dis- 
ability payable from the Second Injury 
Fund were increased from $100 to $120. 
The interest rate charged employers who 
default in their assessments to the State 
Fund was changed from 12 percent to the 
current interest rate charged by the U.S. 
Internal Revenue Service for delinquent 
taxes. 


Virginia 
State-designated mine rescue team mem- 
bers are covered during service as em- 


ployees of the mine’s operator in an 
emergency. 


Washington 


The Department of Labor and Industries 
must pay all fees and medical charges 
billed to the Department, within 60 days 
after receipt, or within 60 days from the 
time a claim is authorized by a final order 
or judgment. 

An employer is not permitted to dis- 
charge or discriminate against an employee 
because the employee has filed or commu- 
nicated his or her intention to file a claim 
for compensation or exercise any other 
rights under the law. 

Various fines were set for employers 
who fail to file certain reports. 


Wyoming 


Interfund interest free loans from the bud- 
get reserve account not exceeding 
$15,000,000, are permitted from the bud- 
get reserve account if the State treasurer 
determines that the reserves to pay work- 
ers’ compensation are inadequate. O 


are not discussed in the State-by-State summary or none were received. 
Kentucky was the only State that did not meet in 1985. 


*Legislative enactments received as of our reporting date. 


Research 
Summaries 


Occupational pay in the manufacture 
of men’s and boys’ suits and coats 


Straight-time earnings of production and related workers in 
men’s and boys’ suit and coat manufacturing averaged 
$6.29 an hour in June 1984, according to a recent survey by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics.' (See table 1.) Virtually all 
of the 46,716 production workers covered by the survey had 
earnings between $3.35, the Federal minumum, and $10 an 
hour; the middle 50 percent earned from $4.87 to $7.45. 
Earnings levels varied by such factors as occupation, geo- 
graphic location, method of wage payment, sex, type and 
size of establishment, union status, and size of community. 

The $6.29 average for all workers in June 1984 was 28 
percent higher than the $4.93 average recorded in the Bu- 
reau’s April 1979 survey of the suit and coat industry.” This 
increase, averaging 4.8 percent annually, compares with an 
annual increase of 6.8 percent in the wage and salary com- 
ponent of the Bureau’s Employment Cost Index for non- 
durable goods manufacturing industries over the same 
period. 

Much of the increase in average hourly pay since the 
April 1979 survey stems from general wage adjustments 
granted under collective bargaining agreements between the 
Amalgamated Clothing and Textile Workers Union and the 
Clothing Manufacturers Association of America. The cur- 
rent agreement, which expires May 31, 1985, provides for 
wage increases totaling $1.05 an hour over its 3-year term. 
Establishments with labor-management contracts covering a 
majority of the production work force employed nearly four- 
fifths of the workers in the scope of the survey. 

Employees in regular establishments, representing 83 
percent of the total work force, averaged $6.29 an hour— 
the same as the average for all workers. Regular (or 
“inside”) establishments own the materials and perform all 
or nearly all of the manufacturing operations required for 
suit and coat fabrication, including marking, cutting, 
sewing, and inspecting. Employees in contract establish- 
ments—14 percent of the workers—averaged $6.10 an 
hour, while those in cutting establishments—about 3 per- 
cent of the work force—averaged $7.61. Contract establish- 
ments perform manufacturing operations ‘on materials 
owned by others. Cutting establishments own the material 
and cut the cloth, but deliver it to contract establishments for 
the remaining processes. 


Thirty-two occupations were selected to represent the 
wage structure, worker skills, and manufacturing operations 
in the industry; they covered slightly less than four-fifths of 
the industry’s production work force. Nationwide, pay lev- 
els were usually highest among cutting room occupations. 
For example, cloth cutters and markers had the highest 
average pay ($9.40), followed by cloth cutters ($9.02) and 
lining cutters ($8.77). Janitors ($5.09) and work distributors 
($5.45) recorded the lowest averages. 

Sewing-machine operators, representing about one-half 
of all production workers in the survey, averaged $6.17 an 
hour on coat fabrication and $5.81 on trouser fabrication. 
Their earnings, however, varied by the specific task per- 
formed. In coat fabrication, average pay ranged from $5.93 
for workers who tack facing to front of garment with a blind 
stitch machine (facing tacking) to $6.84 for those who join 
collars and lapels to canvas by numerous rows of blind 
stitching (pad collar and lapels). In trouser fabrication, 
sewing-machine operators averaged from $5.72 for serging 
to prevent ravelling to $6.54 for attaching zippers. 

Virtually all production workers were in establishments 
providing paid holidays and vacations. Typical provisions 
were for 10 paid holidays annually and 3 weeks of vacation 
pay after 1 year of service and 4 weeks after 20 years. 

Virtually all workers were covered by lift, hospitaliza- 
tion, surgical, and medical insurance. Sickness and accident 
insurance was available to four-fifths of the workers; major 
medical, to just over one-third; and accidental death and 
dismemberment plans, to three-tenths. Long-term disability 
and dental insurance plans each applied to less than one- 
tenth of the work force. Employers typically paid the total 
cost of these health and insurance plans. 

Retirement pension plans (in addition to Federal Social 
Security) covered slightly more than nine-tenths of the in- 
dustry. Most of these workers had plans financed wholly by 
their employer. Retirement severance plans, however, were 
rarely provided. 

For about seven-tenths of the workers, employers pro- 
vided health, welfare, and retirement benefits through the 
Amalgamated Clothing and Textile Workers Union em- 
ployer administered funds. Nearly two-fifths of the indus- 
try’s production workers were in plants where employers 
provided vacation benefits through such funds. 

A comprehensive report on the survey, /ndustry Wage 
Survey: Men’s and Boys’ Suits and Coats, June 1984 , 
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Table 1. Average hourly earnings’ of production workers by selected characteristics and in selected occupations, men’s 
and boys’ suit and coat manufacturing, June 1984 


Characteristic 


Metropolitan areas* 
Nonmetropolitan areas 


5 to 249 workers 
250 workers or more 


Men's suits 
Men's separate tailored jackets 
Uniforms (nonathletic) 


Majority covered 
None or a minority covered 


Cutting: 
Cloth cutters 
Lining cutters 
Cutters and markers 


Coat fabrication: 
Hand basters 
Hand finishers 


Inspectors, final 

Pressers, finish, machine 
Sewing-machine operators 

Thread pullers and basting trimmers 
Underpressers 


Trouser fabrication: 
Inspectors, final 
Pressers, finish 
Sewing-machine operators 
Underpressers 


Stock clerks, garments 
Stock clerks, piece goods 
Work distributors 


1Excludes premium pay for overtime for work on weekends, holidays, and late shifts. 


2Includes data for regions in addition to those shown separately. The regions are defined as follows: New England— 
Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, and Vermont; Middle Atlantic—New Jersey, New 
York, and Pennsylvania; Border States—Delaware, District of Columbia, Kentucky, Maryland, Virginia, and West Vir- 
ginia; Southeast—Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, and Tennessee; South- 
west—Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, and Texas; and Great Lakes—lilinois, Indiana, Michigan, Minnesota, Ohio, and 
Wisconsin. Alaska and Hawaii were not included in the study. 


3includes data for workers not classified by sex and by major products in addition to those shown separately. 


Bulletin 2230 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1985) is for sale 
by the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D.C. 20402. The report provides addi- 
tional information on occupational earnings and employee 
benefits. iF} 


FOOTNOTES——— 


'The survey covered establishments employing five workers or more 
which were primarily engaged in manufacturing men’s, youth’s, and boys’ 
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4Metropolitan Statistical Areas, as defined by the U.S. Office of Management and Budget through June 1983. 


5Regular establishments own the materials and perform all or nearly all of the required manufacturing operations; 
Cutting establishments own the material and cut the cloth, but deliver it to contract establishments for the remaining 
processes; and contract establishments perform manufacturing operations on materials owned by others. 


8Data relate to establishments where a majority, or a minority, or none of the production workers are covered by 
labor-management agreements. 


Note: Dashes indicate no data or data that do not meet publication criteria. 


suits, coats, and overcoats (part of sic 2311, as defined in the 1972 edition 
of the Standard Industrial Classification Manual prepared by the U.S. 
Office of Management and Budget). Included in the study were establish- 
ments manufacturing tailored suits, separate coats or jackets, overcoats and 
topcoats, uniforms, and suit vests. Jobbers who perform only entrepreneu- 
rial functions—such as buying material, arranging for all manufacturing to 
be done by others, and selling the finished product—were excluded from 
the survey, as were separate auxiliary units such as central offices. 

Wage data reported in this article exclude premium pay for overtime and 
for work on weekends, holidays, and late shifts. 

>For an account of the 1979 study, see Industry Wage Survey: Men’s and 


Boys’ Suits and Coats, April 1979, Bulletin 2073 (Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, 1980). 


Major Agreements 
Expiring Next Month 


This list of selected collective bargaining agreements expiring in February is based on information 
from the Bureau’s Office of Wages and Industrial Relations. The list includes agreements covering 
1,000 workers or more. Private industry is arranged in order of Standard Industrial Classification. 


Private industry Labor organization! 


COMSITUCHON ccc vice cates one ss ee ores 


Number of 


Employer and location 
workers 


Associated General Contractors of New Jersey 
(New Jersey) 


Campbell Soup Co. (Camden, NJ) .......---.000-+2200 ood {products 95)-.< satin a Food and Commercial Workers ..........- 1,400 
American Crystal, Holly, Amstar, and others Food products. .55. oe) Distillery, Wine and Allied Workers ....... 1,200 
(California) 
parahuMianutactunne ©o., Inc. (ElePaso) 1X)! ...- goers) || Apparel (c). 2. wear cevenns. | AOthing ane Dextle WOIKELS a2 siriiaine 4,000 
Industrial Relations Council of the Furniture Manufacturers Burniture) coe. Conese eeeatons (Carpenters? i. chee see tet «eqns Egat 1,100 
of Southern California (Califormia) 
FRO WIOMM LTC or (ECGISON GNI) sche wuace pcre ottevarereoscenescvalel ou, esiavnvers CHEMICALS IR eevee ete eae Ne UAUIEO! WV OLKENSie.. oa cien Paevaeeuteteie. stoxtha. aeeas 2,300 
Dow Chemical Co. (Midland, MI) ...-.....-...----00-- EMU ARS eR sess ueie saietio ls te eharagerets Steelworkerss Gea tan ein On omh ire erneniar 2,650 
Exxon Co., Bayway Refinery (Linden, NJ) .......------- Ja ivotllihioy > pie ond cds 250 eI r ‘Teamsters\(ind 3)" fis. de secre sje ele eens 1,000 
Texacodne. (Port Arthur, TX) <2. oss wee ee secre ree PEtPOLCHIT Sie oo oy aie. s weep eters tuavoustone Oil Chemical and Atomic Workers .......- 4,600 
National Can Co. (Interstate) messes = praises wars e laien Fabricated metal products ........ Steel WOFKETS ke facreticiec. sso earns ssc eee 4,000 
American Can Co: (interstate). 2... ccc ee oe eee Fabricated metal products ........ STEEL WOCKETS cacpy aise. | oeetuckute (esencxy exer aeons 5,500 
Continental Group Inc. (Interstate) ...........--++++e-- Fabricated metal products ........ Sfeelworkersie cate cto chink teks tate sear nee 4,500 
Crown Cork and Seal Co. (Interstate) .............++--- Fabricated metal products ........ Steelworkers) Getic coches idehre = e-taes ere 3 1,000 
Colt Industries, division of Chandler Evans MACH INCEV Meme oe) eras ci ticles ‘RUE! WOLKELS. eect oe osun auak os Tivo eacahert 1,000 
(West Hartford, cr) 
Speed Queen Co., Ripon division (Ripon, WI) .....-.---- Electrical products .............- Steclworkersa Gace sete sat aauders olen 1,000 
GTeE Automatic Electric Inc. (Huntsville, AL) ..........-.- Electrical products ...........--- Communications Workers ........-..--++- 1,450 
Northrup Worldwide Aircraft Services, Inc. Transportation .......- sens. <= Machinists: hee ote cela tae een, ene 1,650 
(Ft. Rucker, AL) 
Natural Fuel Gas Co. (New York) ........---.-++-+5555 OETIES SS. vareusncri ae ite etn ae Electrical Workers (IBEW) ......---.+-++-> 1,900 
Long Island Lighting Co. (New VOLK): Matos a vectaicrea erent =. WEES! ho. co cee ees Electrical Workers (IBEW) ......-------++> 3,900 
Bamberger’s (Newark, NJ) ....-2-- 200s eee sete rere es Retailitraden’ 23-3 sciese «ss ance Food and Commercial Workers ..........- 1,700 
Spiegel, Inc., warehouse (Chicago, IL) .......-----++++- Retailtrade <<. « cccereeyeten su -actestoae Teamsters} (Ind.) > sss wtraere fits orl eter 2,300 
Food Store Employers Labor Council Retaiitraden aa...0.----e- + 2s ons CRESS wi Cie @) i emrio® con aps aos cbciogds 1,600 
(Philadelphia, pA) 
Grand Union, grocery department (New York, NY) ....--- Retail trade 89-1... Eo tes Food and Commerical Workers ........--- 1,200 
Food Employers Council of Northern California Retailitradeiepy ss neue eis viele Food and Commerical Workers ..........- 22,000 
(California) 
Food Employers Labor Relations Council (California) .... - MR etaa trades ns, «oe, aot eye ayers eres res: Food and Commerical Workers .........-- 13,000 
Star Supermarkets, Inc. (New WOT) eases eats she cr edsge ak Retailitrade. ... 5.« sak eaten st. Food and Commercial Workers .......-.-- 2,000 
Long Beach and Orange County Restaurant Association Restaurants”... 2.0 c ses weet. oe Hotel Employees and Restaurant Employees 
(California) 3,000 
Metropolitan Garage Owners Association (New York, Ny) SETVICES 8 oe vccs.s we iemrnetenerse steers Teamstets (Inds) ges cies crsteur eve © orate cio steve 3,000 
Stanford University Medical Center (PaloVAlto;(Ca) =. . «= Hospitals. ey..5 oc creas cieisieisis seven Nurses Association (Ind.) ...........-.+-- 1,250 


Number of 
workers 


Government activity Labor organization! 


California: Anaheim Stadium Convention Center ........- AmMUSeMeMS (hs. cece cian cc arene Service Employees ........---+.++++00-> 
Ohio: Cuyahoga County hospitals, nonprofessionals ...... Hospitals eo as 210. seietsinreiare State, County and Municipal Employees ... . 


2,000 


1Affiliated with AFL-clo excpt where noted as independent (Ind.). 
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Book Reviews 


A look at American labor unions 


Union Sourcebook—Membership, Structure, Finance, Di- 
rectory. By Leo Troy and Neil Sheflin. West Orange, 
NJ, Industrial Relations Data and Information Services, 
1985. 161 pp. $25. 


Leo Troy and Neil Sheflin try to fulfill two major pur- 
poses with publication of their Union Sourcebook . They fill 
the void left by the termination, in 1980, of the biennial 
program that produced the BLS Directory of National Unions 
and Employee Associations. They also try to assemble in 
one place “ . . . a more current, accurate, and comprehen- 
sive profile of organized labor, as well as a unique statistical 
view of union membership over the course of the 20th cen- 
tury.” This is the only book of its kind now being published 
and, despite its defects, the interested community should 
welcome its publication. 

Chapters 1 and 2 contain a brief look at the state of 
American unions in terms of membership and recent events, 
while chapter 3 is a closer look at the specifics of member- 
ship. There is a certain parallel between the Sourcebook’ s 
chapters and several that appeared in the BLS Union Direc- 
tory . However, what is different in the Sourcebook is chap- 
ter 4. Here are presented financial summaries of almost 200 
labor organizations for 1982 and more detailed financial 
data for 50 of the largest organizations. (The source of the 
financial information is the file of annual union reports 
required under the Labor Management Reporting and dis- 
closure Act of 1959. These reports are held by the U.S. 
Department of Labor.) 

The authors note that the largest expense items, not unex- 
pectedly, are salaries and. benefits paid to officers and em- 
ployees and that net income of the 200 labor organizations 
has risen over the 1980-82 period, while membership had 
declined. Members still contribute the lion’s share to 
income—two-thirds in 1982, down from three-fourths in 
1980. Presumably, the fall-off in income from members is 
made up by union investments in various income-producing 
areas. The authors note, too, that organized labor’s total 
assets increased over the 2 years, from $2.5 billion to $3.1 
billion. Chapter 4 contains a large number of tables which 
provide data on total income, expenses, net income from 
members, assets, liabilities, and net assets in 1982 for the 
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200 organizations. For the 50 largest organizations, income, 
expense, assets, and liabilities are shown in considerably 
more detail. 

Chapter 5 takes a look at the structure of organized labor 
in the United States. Chapter 6 provides a “Directory” list- 
ing which includes for each union, name, estimated mem- 
bership in the United States and Canada for the years 1981— 
83; the year in which the union was founded; names and 
salaries of the two key officers; and addresses and telephone 
numbers. The final chapter provides State breakdowns of 
membership and international comparisons. 

Three appendixes present historical data (1897-1984) on 
total union membership in the private and government sec- 
tors and a universe list of about 600 active and defunct labor 
organizations. 

As the only current source of union membership and 
financial data under one cover, the Union Sourcebook 
clearly contains a wealth of data and information. Not all of 
it is without problems, some created by the lack of attention 
paid to copy editing and proofreading. There are annoying 
typographical errors, errors of omission and fact, awkward 
sentence structure, and unnecessary use of symbols in the 
abundant tabular material. In addition, the across-the-page 
type format, instead of a double-column format, makes 
reading quite difficult. 

Affiliation of most labor organizations will probably be 
unknown to some of the book’s potential users. To assist 
users in locating a specific organization, the authors should 
consider a more useful approach to the organizational struc- 
ture in chapter 6 in their next edition of the Sourcebook . For 
example, an alphabetical listing of all organizations regard- 
less of affiliation would more adequately do the job (affilia- 
tion could then be shown following the name of the organi- 
zation). Also, the Sourcebook lacks complete name of labor 
organizations, a deficiency sure to be noticed by scholars 
and practitioners alike. 

More serious are some factual errors. Table 3.71, show- 
ing historical membership data for selected years from 1897 
to 1983 for labor organizations having 100,000 members or 
more in 1983, lists among its 41 organizations the Food and 
Commercial Workers (full name, United Food Commerical 
Workers, International Union, AFL-CIO). This union was 
formed on June 7, 1979, following the merger of the Retail 
Clerks International Union (AFL-CIO) and the Meat Cutters 


and Butcher Workmen of North America (AFL-CIO). Yet, 
historical membership data are shown for this union from 
1939 through 1983. The authors offer no explanation for 
this, leaving the uninitiated to assume that the Food and 
Commercial Workers is an old line labor organization. 
Later, in appendix C, they place its startup date as 1897, that 
of the Meat Cutters union. 

The Sourcebook’ s membership data represent the average 
annual dues-paying, full-time equivalent membership. The 
figures are not actual counts of union members but, for the 
most part, are derived from the annual per-capita revenues 
divided by the organization’s per capita tax rate. These data 
are collected by the U.S. Department of Labor of all organi- 
zations required to file annual financial reports under the 
Labor Managment Reporting and Disclosure Act of 1959. 
This methodology, the authors say, provides a “consistent, 
objective basis for membership determination, free of re- 
porting and interpretation problems.” But, some questions 
remain. 

For example, when the Food and Commercial Workers 
was formed in 1979, it had a combined membership of 1.2 
million. At that time, membership levels of the two merging 
unions and the newly formed organization were widely re- 
ported in the press—popular and trade, including the AFL- 
CIO NEWS. Yet, Troy and Sheflin report the union’s member- 
ship at a much lower 892,000 for 1979. Similarly, the 
United Electrical, Radio, and Machine Workers of America 
(UE, Ind.) reported 162,000 members for the 1980 edition of 
the BLS Union Directory (which was never published be- 
cause of budget constraints). The Sourcebook reports total 
UE membership for 1983 as 35,500, about equally divided 
between U.S. and Canadian unions. But, Boris Block, 
Secretary-Treasurer of the UE, calls the Sourcebook figures 
grossly understated. He says that the UE represents at Gen- 
eral Electric and Westinghouse alone the Sourcebook’s re- 
ported U.S. membership of about 17,500. 

Unfortunately, the authors offer no explanation for the 
obviously large discrepancies between some of their figures 
and those previously published in other sources. The prob- 
lem, however, is not pervasive and a random check of 
several other membership figures indicates comparability 
with those published by BLS for earlier years. Nevertheless, 
it is to be hoped that, in their next edition, the authors will 
address some of these more glaring differences. 


— EUGENE H. BECKER © 


Office of Publications 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 


A more intricate system of industrial relations 


Industrial Relations in Britain. Edited by George Sayers 
Bain. Oxford, England, Basil Blackwell Publisher, 
1983, 515 pp. 


This volume of 17 chapters, edited by George Sayers 
Bain, presents an indepth description of British industrial 
relations in the 1980’s. Each chapter is an original essay, 
written by an industrial relations expert from academia or 
the government on a specific aspect of the British system. 
The chapters are arranged in five sections: Trade Unions; 
Management; Patterns of Industrial Relations; The Labour 
Market; and The State and Its Agencies. The depth of 
coverage is fascinating in the-clarity of the writing and 
comprehensive content, but somewhat tedious in the depth 
of minutae. 

The American reader may be inclined to draw compari- 
sons at all stages of the book’s progression. One overall 
conclusion that might be made is that industrial relations is 
more complex in England than in the United States. There 
are about four times as many unions corresponding to U.S. 
international unions and twice as many federations. There is 
also much more decentralization of power within the 
unions, with a great amount of discretion exercised by shop 
stewards and local union committees. 

The legislative enactments affecting industrial relations is 
ever changing. In all areas, from laws regulating unions to 
those regulating minimum wages, there has been a succes- 
sion of separate acts of Parliament that cancel previous laws. 
Continuity is lacking as each change of government brings 
a dramatic shift in emphasis toward or away from the labor- 
ing classes. For example, Conservative Governments have 
enacted labor laws twice since 1960, then seen them emas- 
culated and virtually eliminated by succeeding Labor Party 
governments. 

The editor of this volume proposes that the book be used 
by students in undergraduate or graduate courses in indus- 
trial relations, industrial economics, labor law, or personnel 
management. His recommendation is, no doubt, entirely 
appropriate in British colleges and universities. However, in 
other countries, the volume would probably be more appro- 
priate as a reference book. In that role, it is an excellent 
work to assist students in understanding the complexity of 
the British system. 


—JAMES K. MCCOLLUM 
School of Administrative Science 
The University of Alabama 

in Huntsville 


Publications received 


Economic and social statistics 

Hausman, Jerry A. and David A. Wise, Technical Problems in 
Social Experimentation: Cost Versus Ease of Analysis. 
Reprinted from Social Experimentation, edited by Jerry A. 
Hausman and David A. Wise, pp. 187-208; 218-19. Cam- 
bridge, MA, National Bureau of Economic Research, Inc., 
1985. (NBER Reprint Series, 644.) $2, paper. 

Inter-University Consortium for Political and Social Research, 
Guide to Resources and Services, 1985-1986. Ann Arbor, 
MI, 1985, 630 pp. 
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Economic growth and development 


Denison, Edward F., Trends in American Economic Growth, 
1929-1982. Washington, The Brookings Institution, 1985, 
141 pp. $28.95, cloth; $10.95, paper. 


Hoffman, Saul D., Labor Market Economics. Englewood, 
Cliffs, NJ, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1986, 354 pp. $28.95. 


Rojek, Chris, Capitalism and Leisure Theory. New York, 
Methuen, Inc., 1985, 208 pp. $35, cloth; $13.95, paper. 


Education 


Levine, Marsha, ed., The Private Sector in the Public School: 
Can It Improve Education? Washington, American Enter- 
prise Institute for Public Policy Research, 1985, 77 pp. 
$4.95, paper. 

Smith, Bruce L. R., ed., The State of Graduate Education. 
Washington, The Brookings Institution, 1985, 193 pp. 
$10.95, paper. 


Health and safety 


Collins, James W., Lee M. Sanderson, and James D. McGlothlin, 
“Death by Robot: Safety Issues in Automated Plants,” Busi- 
ness and Society Review, Summer 1985, pp. 56-59. 


Russell, Louise B., Js Prevention Better Than Cure? Washing- 
ton, The Brookings Institution, 1985, 134 pp. $26.95, cloth; 
$9.95, paper. 


Industrial relations 


“Alternative Dispute Resolution: The Alternative Dispute Resolu- 
tion Movement—An Overview,” by Richard A. Salem; “The 
Many Uses of Alternative Dispute Resolution,” by Robert B. 
McKay; “Reports of the AAA Task Force on Law and Busi- 
ness Schools,” The Arbitration Journal, September 1985, 
pp. 3-19. 

Brierley, John E. C., “Quebec Arbitration Law: A New Era 
Begins,” The Arbitration Journal, September 1985, pp. 20-— 
26. 


Dubé, Lawrence E., Jr., “OSHA’s Hazard Communication 
Standard: ‘Right to Know’ Comes to the Workplace,” Labor 
Law Journal, September 1985, pp. 696-701. 


Houseman, Gerald L., ‘American Labor Unions: Dependent 
Upon But Not Fairly Protected by the Law,” Labor Law 
Journal, September 1985, pp. 716-27. 

Johnson, Theresa, “Laws Prohibiting Employment Discrimina- 
tion Against the Alcoholic and the Drug Addict,” Labor Law 
Journal , September 1985, pp. 702-06. 

Katz, Harry C., Thomas A. Kochan, Mark R. Weber, ‘“‘Assess- 
ing the Effects of Industrial Relations Systems and Efforts to 
Improve the Quality of Working Life on Organizational Ef- 
fectiveness,” Academy of Management Journal, September 
1985, pp. 509-26. 

Mack, Curtis L. and Ira P. Bernstein, “NLRB Deferral to the 
Arbitration Process: The Arbitrator’s Demanding Role,” The 
Arbitration Journal, September 1985, pp. 33-43. 

Ogden, Warren C., Judd H. Lees, Gerard F. Gasperini, “The 
Survival of Contract Terms: The Quagmire Expands,” Labor 
Law Journal, September 1985, pp. 688-95. 
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Perrin, Suzanne M., Comparable Worth and Public Policy: The 
Case of Pennsylvania. Philadelphia, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, The Wharton School Industrial Research Unit, 1985, 
123 pp. (Labor Relations and Policy Series, 29.) $15, paper. 


Plovnick, Mark S. and Gary N. Chaison, “Relationships Be- 
tween Concession Bargaining and Labor-Management Coop- 
eration,” Academy of Management Journal, September 
1985, pp. 697-704. 

Rabkin, Peggy A., “Recent Developments in Retiree Health Ben- 
efits,” Labor Law Journal, September 1985, pp. 675-87. 


Labor and economic history 


Holter, Darryl, “Labor Spies and Union Busting in Wisconsin, 
1890-1940,” Wisconsin Magazine of History, Summer 
1985, pp. 243-65. 

Jacoby, Sanford M., Employing Bureaucracy: Managers, 
Unions, and the Transformation of Work in American Indus- 
try, 1900-1945. New York, Columbia University Press, 
1985, 377 pp. $35. 

Morner, Magnus, with the collaboration of Harold Sims, Adven- 
turers and Proletarians: The Story of Migrants in Latin 
America. Pittsburgh, PA, University of Pittsburgh Press, 
1985, 178 pp. $19.95 

Tomlins, Christopher L., The State and the Unions: Labor Rela- 
tions, Law, and the Organized Labor Movement in America, 
1880-1960. New York, Cambridge University Press, 1985, 
348 pp., bibliography. $39.50, cloth; $12.95, paper. 


Labor force 


Dickens, William T. and Kevin Lang, A Test of Dual Labor 
Market Theory. Reprinted from the American Economic Re- 
view, September 1985, pp. 792-805. Cambridge, MA, Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Research, Inc., 1985. (NBER 
Reprint Series, 646.) $2, paper. 

Hewitt, Linda, The Student’s Guide to the Job Market of Tomor- 
row. Atlanta, GA, Lenox Publishing Co., 1985, 242 pp. 
$11.95, paper. 

Kahne, Hilda, Reconceiving Part-Time Work: New Perspectives 
for Older Workers and Women. Totowa, NJ, Rowman & 
Allanheld, Publishers, 1985, 180 pp. 

Perterson, Mark F., “Attitudinal Differences Among Work 
Shifts: What Do They Reflect?” Academy of Management 
Journal, September 1985, pp. 723-32. 

McKee, William L. and Richard C. Froeschle, Where The Jobs 
Are: Identification and Analysis of Local Employment Op- 
portunities. Kalamazoo, MI, W. E. Upjohn Institute for Em- 
ployment Research, 1985, 175 pp. 


Social institutions and social change 


Roberts, Mary Lou and Lawrence H. Wortzel, eds., Marketing to 
the Changing Household: Management and Research Per- 
spectives. Cambridge, MA, Ballinger Publishing Co., 1984, 
349 pp. $35. 

Rollins, Judith, Between Women: Domestics and Their Employ- 
ers. Philadelphia, Temple University Press, 1985, 261 pp. 


Current 
Labor Statistics 
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Schedule of release dates for major BLS statistical series .............. 6.0.6. c cece ete center eens 74 


Comparative indicators 


MEAD OTINMARK eT It GICALOrs mianiacien ci iicis cueroeinirriccitie e tiee sce Gielsrslew lene viscrisie ee cusisio aa. v(eie elses, oa eimeholal a's lake eis. efewelin eke 84 
2. Annual and quarterly percent changes in wages, prices, and productivity ........ 60. see esse teen eee eter e eee es 85 
3. Alternative measures of wage and compensation changes ........ 5... ee eee seen eee eee ee eee eee e etna 85 


Labor force data 


4. Employment status of the total population, data seasonally adjusted. ..... 1-6... - eee eee eee e eee eee ee eee nen en es 86 
5. Employment status of the civilian population, data seasonally adjusted ......... 06s sees eee enter tree rete teeter ees 87 
6. Selected employment indicators, data seasonally adjusted ........ 6... sees e ee eee eee e eter ene nees 88 
7. Selected unemployment indicators, data seasonally adjusted... ...... 2... e eee e eee eee tenet eee e tte e een ees 89 
8. Unemployment rates by sex and age, data seasonally adjusted ........ 6.6.0 sees e eect eee errr eee eee tnt n eee n en es 90 
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10. Duration of unemployment, data seasonally adjusted .......... 1. see eee ee eee ee eee teen et tee eee eee nee ees 90 
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: —- 
Series Release Period Release Period Release Period MLR table 
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Producer Price Index January 10 December February 14 January March 14 February 2; 33-35 
January 22 December February 25 January March 25 February 2; 30-32 
Real earnings January 22 December February 25 January March 25 February 14-17 
Major collective bargaining 
settlements January 27 1985 3; 25-28 
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manufacturing January 28 4th quarter 2: 42-44 
Nonfinancial corporations 2; 42-44 
U.S. Import and Export Price 
Indexes January 30 4th quarter 2; 36-41 
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NOTES ON CURRENT LABOR STATISTICS 


This section of the Review presents the principal statistical series collected 
and calculated by the Bureau of Labor Statistics: series on labor force, 
employment, unemployment, collective bargaining settlements, consumer, 
producer, and international prices, productivity, international comparisons, 
and injury and illness statistics. In the notes that follow, the data in each 
group of tables is briefly described, key definitions are given, notes on the 
data are set forth, and sources of additional information are cited. 


General notes 
The following notes apply to several tables in this section: 


Seasonal adjustment. Certain monthly and quarterly data are adjusted 
to eliminate the effect on the data of such factors as climatic conditions, 
industry production schedules, opening and closing of schools, holiday 
buying periods, and vacation practices, which might prevent short-term 
evaluation of the statistical series. Tables containing data that have been 
adjusted are identified as “seasonally adjusted.” (All other data are not 
seasonally adjusted.) Seasonal effects are estimated on the basis of past 
experience. When new seasonal factors are computed each year, revisions 
may affect’ seasonally adjusted data for several preceding years. (Season- 
ally adjusted data appear in tables 1-3, 4-10, 13, 14, and 18.) Beginning 
in January 1980, the BLS introduced two major modifications in the sea- 
sonal adjustment methodology for labor force data. First, the data are being 
seasonally adjusted with a new procedure called x—11/ARIMA, which was 
developed at Statistics Canada as an extension of the standard x—11 method 
previously used by BLS. A detailed description of the procedure appears in 
The X—11 ARIMA Seasonal Adjustment Method by Estla Bee Dagum (Statis- 
tics Canada, Catalogue No. 12-564E, January 1983). The second change 
is that seasonal factors are now being calculated for use during the first 6 
months of the year, rather than for the entire year, and then are calculated 
at mid-year for the July-December period. However, revisions of historical 
data continue to be made only at the end of each calendar year. 

Seasonally adjusted labor force data in tables 1 and 4-10 were revised 
in the February 1985 issue of the Review to reflect experience through 
1984. 

Annual revisions of the seasonally adjusted payroll data shown in tables 
13, 14, and 18 were made in July 1985 using the X-11 ARIMA seasonal 
adjustment methodology. New seasonal factors for productivity data in 
table 42 are usually introduced in the September issue. Seasonally adjusted 
indexes and percent changes from month to month and from quarter to 
quarter are published for numerous Consumer and Producer Price Index 
series. However, seasonally adjusted indexes are not published for the U.S. 
average All Iterns cpl. Only seasonally adjusted percent changes are avail- 
able for this series. 


Adjustments for price changes. Some data—such as the Hourly 
Earnings Index in table 17—are adjusted to eliminate the effect of changes 
in price. These adjustments are made by dividing current dollar values by 
the Consumer Price Index or the appropriate component of the index, then 
multiplying by 100. For example, given a current hourly wage rate of $3 
and a current price index number of 150, where 1967 = 100, the hourly rate 
expressed in 1967 dollars is $2 ($3/150 x 100 = $2). The $2 (or any other 
resulting values) are described as “real,” “constant,” or “1967” dollars. 


Additional information 


Data that supplement the tables in this section are published by the 
Bureau in a variety of sources. Press releases provide the latest statistical 
information published by the Bureau; the major recurring releases are 
published according to the schedule preceding these general notes. More 
information about labor force, employment, and unemployment data and 
the household and establishment surveys underlying the data are available 
in Employment and Earnings, a monthly publication of the Bureau. More 
data from the household survey is published in the two-volume data book— 
Labor Force Statistics Derived From the Current Population Survey, Bul- 
letin 2096. More data from the establishment survey appear in two data 
books—Employment, Hours, and Earnings, United States, and Employ- 
ment, Hours, and Earnings, States and Areas, and the annual supplements 
to these data books. More detailed information on employee compensation 
and collective bargaining settlements is published in the monthly periodi- 
cal, Current Wage Developments. More detailed data on consumer and 
producer prices is published in the monthly periodicals, The cpi Detailed 
Report, and Producer Prices and Price Indexes. Detailed data on all of the 
series in this section are provided in the Handbook of Labor Statistics, 
which is published biennally by the Bureau. BLS bulletins are issued cover- 
ing productivity, injury and illness, and other data in this section. Finally, 
the Monthly Labor Review carries analytical articles on annual and longer 
term developments in labor force, employment and unemployment; em- 
ployee compensation and collective bargaining; prices; productivity; inter- 
national comparisons; and injury and illness data. 


Symbols 


p = preliminary. To increase the timeliness of some series, prelim- 
inary figures are issued based on representative but incomplete 
returns. 

r = revised. Generally, this revision reflects the availability of later 
data but may also reflect other adjustments. 

n.e.c. = not elsewhere classified. 
n.e.s. = not elsewhere specified. 


COMPARATIVE INDICATORS 
(Tables 1-3) 


Comparative indicators tables provide an overview and comparison of 
major BLS statistical series. Consequently, although many of the included 
series are available monthly, all measures in these comparative tables are 
presented quarterly and annually. 


Labor market indicators include employment measures from two ma- 
jor surveys and information on rates of change in compensation provided 
by the Employment Cost Index (EcI) program. The labor force participation 
rate, the employment-to-population ratio, and unemployment rates for 
major demographic groups based on the Current Population (“household ”) 


Survey are presented, while measures of employment and average weekly 
hours by major industry sector are given using nonagricultural payroll data. 
The Employment Cost Index (compensation), by major sector and by 
bargaining status, is chosen from a variety of BLS compensation and wage 
measures because it provides a comprehensive measure of employer costs 
for hiring labor, not just outlays for wages, and it is not affected by 
employment shifts among occupations and industries. 

Data on changes in compensation, prices, and productivity are pre- 
sented in table 2. Measures of rates of change of compensation and wages 
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from the Employment Cost Index program are provided for all civilian 
nonfarm workers (excluding Federal and household workers) and for all 
private nonfarm workers. Measures of changes in consumer prices for all 
urban consumers; producer prices by stage of processing; and the overall 
export and import price indexes are given. Measures of productivity (output 
per hour of all persons) are provided for major sectors. 

Alternative measures of wage and compensation rates of change, 
which reflect the overall trend in labor costs, are summarized in table 3. 
Differences in concepts and scope, related to the specific purposes of the 
series, contribute to the variation in changes among the individual mea- 
sures. 


Notes on the data 


Definitions of each series and notes on the data are contained in later 
sections of these notes describing each set of data. For detailed descriptions 
of each data series, see BLS Handbook of Methods, Volumes | and II, 
Bulletins 2134-1 and 2134-2 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1982 and 1984, 
respectively), as well as the additional bulletins, articles, and other publi- 
cations noted in the separate sections of the Review’s “Current Labor 
Statistics Notes.” Historical data for many series are provided in the Hand- 
book of Labor Statistics, Bulletin 2217 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1985). 
Users may also wish to consult Major Programs, Bureau of Labor Statis- 


tics, Report 718 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1985). 


EMPLOYMENT DATA 
(Tables 1; 4-21) 


Household Survey Data 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT DATA in this section are obtained from the Current Popula- 
tion Survey, a program of personal interviews conducted monthly by the Bureau 
of the Census for the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The sample consists of about 
59,500 households selected to represent the U.S. population 16 years of age and 
older. Households are interviewed on a rotating basis, so that three-fourths of 
the sample is the same for any 2 consecutive months. 


Definitions 


Employed persons include (1) all civilians who worked for pay any time 
during the week which includes the 12th day of the month or who worked 
unpaid for 15 hours or more in a family-operated enterprise and (2) those 
who were temporarily absent from their regular jobs because of illness, 
vacation, industrial dispute, or similar reasons. Members of the Armed 
Forces stationed in the United States are also included in the employed 
total. A person working at more than one job is counted only in the job at 
which he or she worked the greatest number of hours. 

Unemployed persons are those who did not work during the survey 
week, but were available for work except for temporary illness and had 
looked for jobs within the preceding 4 weeks. Persons who did not look for 
work because they were on layoff or waiting to start new jobs within the 
next 30 days are also counted among the unemployed. The overall unem- 
ployment rate represents the number unemployed as a percent of the labor 
force, including the resident Armed Forces. The civilian unemployment 
rate represents the number unemployed as a percent of the civilian labor 
force. 

The labor force consists of all employed or unemployed civilians plus 
members of the Armed Forces stationed in the United States. Persons not 
in the labor force are those not classified as employed or unemployed; this 
group includes persons who are retired, those engaged in their own house- 
work, those not working while attending school, those unable to work 
because of long-term illness, those discouraged from seeking work because 
of personal or job market factors, and those who are voluntarily idle. The 
noninstitutional population comprises all persons 16 years of age and 
older who are not inmates of penal or mental institutions, sanitariums, or 
homes for the aged, infirm, or needy, and members of the Armed Forces 
stationed in the United States. The labor force participation rate is the 
proportion of the noninstitutional populaton that is in the labor force. The 
employment-population ratio is total employment (including the resident 
Armed Forces) as a percent of the noninstitutional population. 


Notes on the data 


From time to time, and especially after a decennial census, adjustments 
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are made in the Current Population Survey figures to correct for estimating 
errors during the preceding years. These adjustments affect the comparabil- 
ity of historical data. A description of these adjustments and their effect on 
the various data series appear in the Explanatory Notes of Employment and 
Earnings. 

Data in tables 4-10 are seasonally adjusted, based on the seasonal 
experience through December 1984. 


Additional sources of information 


For detailed explanations of the data, see BLs Handbook of Methods , 
Bulletin 2134—1 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1982) and for additional data, 
Handbook of Labor Statistics , Bulletin 2217 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
1985). A detailed description of the Current Population Survey as well as 
additional data are available in the monthly Bureau of Labor Statistics 
periodical, Employment and Earnings . Historical data from 1948 to 1982 
are available in Labor Force Statistics Derived from the Current Popula- 
tion Survey: A Databook, Vols. 1 and II, Bulletin 2096 (Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, 1982). 

A comprehensive discussion of the differences between household and 
establishment data on employment appears in Gloria P. Green, “Comparing 
employment estimates from household and payroll surveys,” Monthly 
Labor Review, December 1969, pp. 9-20. 


Establishment Survey Data 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT, HOURS, AND EARNINGS DATA in this section are compiled from 
payroll records reported monthly on a voluntary basis to the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics and its cooperating State agencies by more than 200,000 
establishments representing all industries except agriculture. In most indus- 
tries, the sampling probabilities are based on the size of the establishment; 
most large establishments are therefore in the sample. (An establishment is 
not necessarily a firm; it may be a branch plant, for example, or ware- 
house.) Self-employed persons and others not on a regular civilian payroll 
are outside the scope of the survey because they are excluded from estab- 
lishment records. This largely accounts for the difference in employment 
figures between the household and establishment surveys. 


Definitions 


An establishment is an economic unit which produces goods or services 
(such as a factory or store) at a single location and is engaged in one type 
of economic activity. 


Employed persons are all persons who received pay (including holiday 


and sick pay) for any part of the payroll period including the 12th of the 
- month. Persons holding more than one job (about 5 percent of all persons 
in the labor force) are counted in each establishment which reports them. 

Production workers in manufacturing include blue-collar worker super- 
visors and all nonsupervisory workers closely associated with production 
operations. Those workers mentioned in tables 12-16 include production 
workers in manufacturing and mining; construction workers in construc- 
tion; and for nonsupervisory workers in the following industries: trans- 
portation and public utilities; wholesale and retail trade; finance, insurance, 
and real estate; and services. These groups account for about four-fifths of 
the total employment on private nonagricutural payrolls. 

Earnings are the payments production or nonsupervisory workers re- 
ceive during the survey period, including premium pay for overtime or 
late-shift work but excluding irregular bonuses and other special payments. 
Real earnings are earnings adjusted to reflect the effects of changes in 
consumer prices. The deflator for this series is derived from the Consumer 
Price Index for Urban Wage Earner and Clerical Workers (cpI-w). The 
Hourly Earning Index is calculated from average hourly earnings data 
adjusted to exclude the effects of two types of changes that are unrelated 
to underlying wage-rate developments: fluctuations in overtime premiums 
in manufacturing (the only sector for which overtime data are available) 
and the effects of changes and seasonal factors in the proportion of workers 
in high-wage and low-wage industries. 

Hours represent the average weekly hours of production or nonsupervi- 
sory workers for which pay was received and are different from standard 
or scheduled hours. Overtime hours represent the portion of gross average 
weekly hours which were in excess of regular hours and for which overtime 
premiums were paid. 

The Diffusion Index, introduced in table 17 of the May 1983 issue, 
represents the percent of 185 nonagricultural industries in which employ- 
ment was rising over the indicated period. One-half of the industries with 
unchanged employment are counted as rising. In line with Bureau practice, 
data for the 1-, 3-, and 6-month spans are seasonally adjusted, while those 
for the 12-month span are unadjusted. The diffusion index is useful for 
measuring the dispersion of economic gains or losses and is also an eco- 
nomic indicator. 


Notes on the data 


Establishment data collected by the Bureau of Labor Statistics are peri- 
odically adjusted to comprehensive counts of employment (called 
benchmarks”). The latest complete adjustment was made with the release 
of May 1985 data, published in the July 1985 issue of the Review. Conse- 
quently, data published in the Review prior to that issue are not necessarily 
comparable to current data. Unadjusted data have been revised back to 
April 1983; seasonally adjusted data have been revised back to January 
1980. These revisions were published in the Supplement to Employment 
and Earnings (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1985). Unadjusted data from 
April 1984 forward, and seasonally adjusted data from January 1981 for- 
ward are subject to revision in future benchmarks. 


Additional sources of information 


Detailed data from the establishment survey are published monthly in the 
BLS periodical, Employment and Earnings. Earlier comparable unadjusted 
and seasonally adjusted data are published in Employment, Hours, and 
Earnings, United States, 1909-84, Bulletin 1312-12 and its annual 
supplement (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1985). For a detailed discussion of 
the methodology of the survey, see BLS Handbook of Methods, Bulletin 
2143-1 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1982). For additional-data, see Hand- 
book of Labor Statistics, Bulletin 2217 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1985). 

A comprehensive discussion of the differences between household and 
establishment data on employment appears in Gloria P. Green, “Comparing 
employment estimates from household and payroll surveys,” Monthly 
Labor Review, December 1969, pp. 9-20. 


Unemployment Data By State 
Description of the series 


Data presented in this section are obtained from two major sources—the 
Current Population Survey (cps) and the Local Area Unemployment Statis- 
tics (LAUS) program, which is conducted in cooperation with State employ- 
ment security agencies. 

Monthly estimates of the labor force, employment, and unemployment 
for States and sub-State areas are a key indicator of local economic condi- 
tions and form the basis for determining the eligibility of an area for 
benefits under Federal economic assistance programs such as the Job Train- 
ing Partnership Act and the Public Works and Economic Development Act. 
Insofar as possible, the concepts and definitions underlying these data are 
those used in the national estimates obtained from the cps. 


Notes on the data 


Data refer to State of residence. Monthly data for 11 States—California, 
Florida, Illinois, Massachusetts, Michigan, New York, New Jersey, North 
Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Texas—are obtained directly from the CPS 
because the size of the sample is large enough to meet BLS standards of reliabil- 
ity. Data for the remaining 39 States and the District of Columbia are derived us- 
ing standardized procedures established by BLS. Once a year, estimates for the 11 
States are revised to new population controls. For the remaining States and the 
District of Columbia, data are benchmarked to annual average CPS levels. 


Additional sources of information 


Information on the concepts, definitions, and technical procedures used 
to develop labor force data for States and sub-State areas as well as addi- 
tional data on sub-States are provided in the monthly Bureau of Labor 
Statistics periodical, Employment and Earnings, and the annual report, 
Geographic Profile of Employment and Unemployment (Bureau of Labor 
Statistics). See also BLS Handbook of Methods, Bulletin 2134-1 (Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, 1982). 


COMPENSATION AND WAGE DATA 
(Tables 22-29) 


COMPENSATION AND WAGE DATA are gathered by the Bureau from business 
establishments, State and local governments, labor unions, collective bar- 
gaining agreements on file with the Bureau, and secondary sources. 


Employment Cost Index 
Description of the series 
The Employment Cost Index (Ec!) is a quarterly measure of the rate of 


change in compensation per hour worked and includes wages, salaries, and 
employer costs of employee benefits. It uses a fixed market basket of 


labor—similar in concept to the Consumer Price Index’s fixed market 
basket of goods and services—to measure change over time in employer 
costs of employing labor. The index is not seasonally adjusted. 

Statistical series on total compensation costs and on wages and salaries 
are available for private nonfarm workers excluding proprietors, the self- 
employed, and household workers. Both series are also available for State 
and local government workers and for the civilian nonfarm economy, 
which consists of private industry and State and local government workers 
combined. Federal workers are excluded. 

The Employment Cost Index probability sample consists of about 2,200 
private nonfarm establishments providing about 12,000 occupational ob- 
servations and 700 State and local government establishments providing 
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3,500 occupational observations selected to represent total employment in 
each sector. On average, each reporting unit provides wage and compensa- 
tion information on five well-specified occupations. Data are collected each 
quarter for the pay period including the 12th day of March, June, Septem- 
ber, and December. 

Fixed employment weights from the 1970 Census of Population are used 
each quarter to calculate the indexes for civilian, private, and State and 
local governments. These fixed weights, also used to derive all of the 
industry and occupation series indexes, ensure that changes in these in- 
dexes reflect only changes in compensation, not employment shifts among 
industries or occupations with different levels of wages and compensation. 
For the bargaining status, region, and metropolitan/nonmetropolitan area 
‘series, however, employment data by industry and occupation are not 
available from the census. Instead, the 1970 employment weights are 
reallocated within these series each quarter based on the current sample. 
Therefore, these indexes are not strictly comparable to those for the aggre- 
gate, industry, and occupation series. 


Definitions 


Total compensation costs include wages, salaries, and the employer 
costs for employee benefits. 

Wages and salaries consist of earnings before payroll deductions, in- 
cluding production bonuses, incentive earnings, commissions, and cost-of- 
living adjustments. 

Benefits include the cost to employers for paid leave, supplemental pay 
(including nonproduction bonuses), insurance, retirement and savings 
plans, and legally required benefits (such as social security, workers’ 
compensation, and unemployment insurance). 

Excluded from wages and salaries and employee benefits are such items 
as payment-in-kind, free room and board, and tips. 


Notes on the data 


The Employment Cost Index data series began in the fourth quarter of 
1975, with the quarterly percent change in wages and salaries in the private 
nonfarm sector. Data on employer costs for employee benefits were in- 
cluded in 1980 to produce, when combined with the wages and salaries 
series, a measure of the percent change in employer costs for employee 
total compensation. State and local government units were added to the ECI 
coverage in 1981, providing a measure of total compensation change in the 
civilian nonfarm economy (excluding Federal employees). Historical in- 
dexes (June 1981=100) of the quarterly rates of change are presented in the 
May issue of the BLS monthly periodical, Current Wage Developments. 


Additional sources of information 


For a more detailed discussion of the Employment Cost Index, see 
Chapter 11, “The Employment Cost Index,” in the Handbook of Methods, 
Bulletin 2134—1 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1982), and the following 
Monthly Labor Review articles: “Employment Cost Index: a measure of 
change in the ‘price of labor’,” July 1975; “How benefits will be incorpo- 
rated into the Employment Cost Index,” January 1978; “Estimation proce- 
dures for the Employment Cost Index,” May 1982; and “Introducing new 
weights for the Employment Cost Index,” June 1985. 

Data on the EC! are also available in BLS quarterly press releases issued 
in the month following the reference months of March, June, September, 
and December; and from the Handbook of Labor Statistics, Bulletin 2217 
(Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1985). 


Collective bargaining settlements 


Description of the series 


Collective bargaining settlements data provide statistical measures of 
negotiated adjustments (increases, decreases, and freezes) in compensation 
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(wages and benefits costs) and wages alone, quarterly for private industry 
and semiannually for State and local government. Compensation measures 
cover all collective bargaining situations involving 5,000 workers or more 
and wage measures cover all situations involving 1,000 workers or more. 
These data, covering private nonagricultural industries and State and local 
governments, are calculated using information obtained from bargaining 
agreements on file with the Bureau, parties to the agreements, and second- 
ary sources, such as newspaper accounts. The data are not seasonally 
adjusted. 

Settlement data are measured in terms of future specified adjustments: 
those that will occur within 12 months after contract ratification—first 
year—and all adjustments that will occur over the life of the contract 
expressed as an average annual rate. Adjustments are worker weighted. 
Both first-year and over-the-life measures exclude wage changes that may 
occur under cost-of-living clauses that are triggered by future movements 
in the Consumer Price Index. 

Effective wage adjustments measure all adjustments occurring in the 
reference period, regardless of the settlement date. Included are changes 
from settlements reached during the period, changes deferred from con- 
tracts negotiated in earlier periods, and changes under cost-of-living adjust- 
ment clauses. Each wage change is worker weighted. The changes are 
prorated over all workers under agreements during the reference period 
yielding the average adjustment. 


Definitions 


Wage rate changes are calculated by dividing newly negotiated wages 
by the average hourly earnings, excluding overtime, at the time the agree- 
ment is reached. Compensation changes are calculated by dividing the 
change in the value of the newly negotiated wage and benefit package by 
existing average hourly compensation, which includes the cost of previ- 
ously negotiated benefits, legally required social insurance programs, and 
average hourly earnings. ; 

Compensation changes are calculated by placing a value on the benefit 
portion of the settlements at the time they are reached. The cost estimates 
are based on the assumption that conditions existing at the time of settle- 
ment (for example, methods of financing pensions or composition of labor 
force) will remain constant. The data, therefore, are measures of negotiated 
changes and not of total changes in employer cost. 

Contract duration runs from the effective date of the agreement to the 
expiration date or first wage reopening date, if applicable. Average annual 
percent changes over the contract term take account of the compounding of 
successive changes. 


Notes on the data 


Care should be exercised in comparing the size and nature of the settle- 
ments in State and local government with those in the private sector because 
of differences in bargaining practices and settlement characteristics. A 
principal difference is the incidence of cost-of-living adjustment (COLA) 
clauses which cover only about 2 percent of workers under a few local 
government settlements but cover 50 percent of workers under private 
sector settlements. Agreements without COLA’s tend to provide larger speci- 
fied wage increases than those with COLA’s. Another difference is that State 
and local government bargaining frequently excludes pension benefits 
which are often prescribed by law. In the private sector, in contrast, 
pensions are typically a bargaining issue. 


Additional sources of information 


For a more detailed discussion on the series, see chapter 10, “Negotiated 
Wage and Benefit Changes,” of the BLs Handbook of Methods, Bulletin 
2134-1. Comprehensive data are published in press releases issued quar- 
terly (in January, April, July, and October) for private industry, and semi- 


annually (in February and August) for State and local government. Histor- 
ical data and additional detailed tabulations for the prior calendar year 


appear in the April issue of the BLS monthly periodical, Current Wage 
Developments . 


Work stoppages 


Description of the series 


Data on work stoppages measure the number and duration of major 
strikes or lockouts (involving 1,000 workers or more) occurring during the 
month (or year), the number of workers involved, and the amount of time 


lost because of stoppage. 


Data are largely from newspaper accounts and cover only establishments 


directly involved in a stoppage. They do not measure the indirect or second- 


ary effect of stoppages on other establishments whose employees are idle 


owing to material shortages or lack of service. 


Definitions 


Number of stoppages: The number of strikes and lockouts involving 
1,000 workers or more and lasting a full shift or longer. 

Workers involved: The number of workers directly involved in the 
stoppage. 

Number of days idle: The aggregate number of work days lost by 
workers involved in the stoppages: 

Days of idleness as a percent of estimated working time: Aggregate 
work days lost as a percent of the aggregate number of standard work days 
in the period multiplied by total employment in the period. 


Notes on the data 
This series is not comparable with the one terminated in 1981 that 


covered strikes involving six workers or more. 


Additional sources of information 


Data for each calendar year are reported in a BLS press release issued in 
the first quarter of the following year. Monthly data appear in the BLS 


monthly periodical, Current Wage Developments . Historical data appear in 
the BLs Handbook of Labor Statistics . 


Other compensation data 


Other BLS data on pay and benefits, not included in the Current Labor 
Statistics section of the Monthly Labor Review, appear in and consist of the 
following: 

Industry Wage Surveys provide data for specific occupations selected to 
represent an industry’s wage structure and the types of activities performed 
by its workers. The Bureau collects information on weekly work schedules, 
shift operations and pay differentials, paid holiday and vacation practices, 
and information on incidence of health, insurance, and retirement plans. 
Reports are issued throughout the year as the surveys are completed. 
Summaries of the data and special analyses also appear in the Monthly 
Labor Review . 

Area Wage Surveys annually provide data for selected office, clerical, 
professional, technical, maintenance, toolroom, powerplant, material 
movement, and custodial occupations common to a wide variety of indus- 
tries in the areas (labor markets) surveyed. Reports are issued throughout 
the year as the surveys are completed. Summaries of the data and special 
analyses also appear in the Review. 

The National Survey of Professional, Administrative, Technical, and 
Clerical Pay provides detailed information annually on salary levels and 
distributions for the types of jobs mentioned in the survey’s title in private 
employment. Although the definitions of the jobs surveyed reflect the 
duties and responsibilities in private industry, they are designed to match 
specific pay grades of Federal white-collar employees under the General 
Schedule pay system. Accordingly, this survey provides the legally re- 
quired information for comparing the pay of salaried employees in the 
Federal civil service with pay in private industry. (See Federal Pay Com- 
parability Act of 1970, 5 U.S.C. 5305.) Data are published in a BLS news 
release issued in the summer and in a bulletin each fall; summaries and 
analytical articles also appear in the Review. 

Employee Benefits Survey provides nationwide information on the inci- 
dence and characteristics of employee benefit plans in medium and large 
establishments in the United States, excluding Alaska and Hawaii. Data are 
published in an annual BLS news release and bulletin, as well as in special 
articles appearing in the Review. 


PRICE DATA 
(Tables 30-41) 


PRICE DATA are gathered by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from retail and 
primary markets in the United States. Price indexes are given in relation to a base 
period (1967 = 100, unless otherwise noted). 


Consumer Price Indexes 
Description of the series 


The Consumer Price Index (cP!) is a measure of the average change in 
the prices paid by urban consumers for a fixed market basket of goods and 
services. The cpt is calculated monthly for two population groups, one 
consisting only of urban households whose primary source of income is 
derived from the employment of wage earners and clerical workers, and the 
other consisting of all urban households. The wage earner index (CPI-W) is 
a continuation of the historic index that was introduced well over a half- 
century ago for use in wage negotiations. As new uses were developed for 
the CPI in recent years, the need for a broader and more representative index 
became apparent. The all urban consumer index (cPI-U) introduced in 1978 
is representative of the 1972-73 buying habits of about 80 percent of the 
noninstitutional population of the United States at that time, compared with 
40 percent represented in the CPI-w. In addition to wage earners and clerical 


workers, the CPI-U covers professional, managerial, and technical workers, 
the self-employed, short-term workers, the unemployed, retirees, and oth- 
ers not in the labor force. 

The cp! is based on prices of food, clothing, shelter, fuel, drugs, trans- 
portation fares, doctors’ and dentists’ fees, and other goods and services 
that people buy for day-to-day living. The quantity and quality of these 
items is kept essentially unchanged between major revisions so that only 
price changes will be measured. All taxes directly associated with the 
purchase and use of items are included in the index. 

Data collected from more than 24,000 retail establishments and 24,000 
tenants in 85 urban areas across the country are used to develop the SUES) 
city average.” Separate estimates for 28 major urban centers are presented 
in table 31. The areas listed are as indicated in footnote 1 to the table. The 
area indexes measure only the average change in prices for each area since 
the base period, and do not indicate differences in the level of prices among 
cities. 


Notes on the data 


In January 1983, the Bureau changed the way in which homeownership 
costs are measured for the cpI-u. A rental equivalence method replaced the 
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asset-price approach to homeownership costs for that series. In January 
1985, the same change was made in the cpI-w. The central purpose of the 
change was to separate shelter costs from the investment component of 
homeownership so that the index would reflect only the cost of shelter 
services provided by owner-occupied homes. 


Additional sources of information 


For a discussion of the general method for computing the CPI, see BLS 
Handbook of Methods, Volume II, The Consumer Price Index, Bulletin 
2134-2 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, April 1984). The recent change in the 
measurement of homeownership costs is discussed in Robert Gillingham 
and Walter Lane, “Changing the treatment of shelter costs for homeowners 
in the cp1,” Monthly Labor Review, June 1982, pp. 9-14. 

Additional detailed cri data and regular analyses of consumer price 
changes are provided in the cri Detailed Report, a monthly publication of 
the Bureau. Historical data for the overall cri and for selected groupings 
may be found in the Handbook of Labor Statistics , Bulletin 2217 (Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, June 1985). 


Producer Price Indexes 


Description of the series 


Producer Price Indexes (PPI) measure average changes in prices re- 
ceived in primary markets of the United States by producers of commodi- 
ties in all stages of processing. The sample used for calculating these 
indexes currently contains about 3,200 commodities and about 60,000 
quotations per month selected to represent the movement of prices of all 
commodities produced in the manufacturing, agriculture, forestry, fishing, 
mining, gas and electricity, and public utilities sectors. The stage of proc- 
essing structure of Producer Price Indexes organizes products by class of 
buyer and degree of fabrication (that is, finished goods, intermediate 
goods, and crude materials). The traditional commodity structure of PPI 
organizes products by similarity of end-use or material composition. 

To the extent possible, prices used in calculating Producer Price Indexes 
apply to the first significant commercial transaction in the United States 
from the production or central marketing point. Price data are generally 
collected monthly, primarily by mail questionnaire. Most prices are ob- 
tained directly from producing companies on a voluntary and confidential 
basis. Prices generally are reported for the Tuesday of the week containing 
the 13th day of the month. 

Since January 1976, price changes for the various commodities have 
been averaged together with implicit quantity weights representing their 
importance in the total net selling value of all commodities as of 1972. The 
detailed data are aggregated to obtain indexes for stage-of-processing 
groupings, commodity groupings, durability-of-product groupings, and a 
number of special composite groups. All Producer Price Index data are 
subject to revision 4 months after original publication. 


Notes on the data 


Beginning with the January 1986 issue, the Review is no longer present- 
ing tables of Producer Price Indexes for commodity groupings, special 
composite groups, or SIC industries. However, these data will continue to 
be presented in the Bureau’s monthly publication Producer Price Indexes . 
Series on the net output of major mining and manufacturing industry groups 
will appear in the Review starting with data for July 1986. 

The Bureau has completed the first major stage of its comprehensive 
overhaul of the theory, methods, and procedures used to construct the 
Producer Price Indexes. Changes include the replacement of judgment 
sampling with probability sampling techniques; expansion to systematic 
coverage of the net output of virtually all industries in the mining and 
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manufacturing sectors; a shift from a’commodity to an industry orientation; 
the exclusion of imports from, and the inclusion of exports in, the survey 
universe; and the respecification of commodities priced to conform to 
Bureau of the Census definitions. These and other changes have been 
phased in gradually since 1978. The result is a system of indexes that is 
easier to use in conjunction with data on wages, productivity, and employ- 
ment and other series that are organized in terms of the Standard Industrial 
Classification and the Census product class designations. 


Additional sources of information 


For a discussion of the methodology for computing Producer Price In- 
dexes, see BLS Handbook of Methods, Bulletin 2134-1 (Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, 1982), chapter 7. 

Additional detailed data and analyses of price changes are provided 


monthly in Producer Price Indexes. Selected historical data may be found 
in the Handbook of Labor Statistics, Bulletin 2217 (Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, June 1985). 


International Price Indexes 


Description of the series 


The BLs International Price Program produces quarterly export and 
import price indexes for nonmilitary goods traded between the United 
States and the rest of the world. The export price index provides a measure 
of price change for all products sold by U.S. residents to foreign buyers. 
(“Residents” is defined as in the national income accounts: it includes 
corporations, businesses, and individuals but does not require the organiza- 
tions to be U.S. owned nor the individuals to have U.S. citizenship.) The 
import price index provides a measure of price change for goods purchased 
from other countries by U.S. residents. With publication of an all-import 
index in February 1983 and an all-export index in February 1984, all U.S. 
merchandise imports and exports now are represented in these indexes. The 
reference period for the indexes is 1977 = 100, unless otherwise indicated. 

The product universe for both the import and export indexes includes raw 
materials, agricultural products, semifinished manufactures, and finished 
manufactures, including both capital and consumer goods. Price data for 
these items are collected quarterly by mail questionnaire. In nearly all 
cases, the data are collected directly from the exporter or importer, al- 
though in a few cases, prices are obtained from other sources. 

To the extent possible, the data gathered refer to prices at the U.S. border 
for exports and at either the foreign border or the U.S. border for imports. 
For nearly all products, the prices refer to transactions completed during the 
first 2 weeks of the third month of each calendar quarter—March, June, 
September, and December. Survey respondents are asked to indicate all 
discounts, allowances, and rebates applicable to the reported prices, so that 
the price used in the calculation of the indexes is the actual price for which 
the product was bought or sold. 

In addition to general indexes of prices for U.S. exports and imports, 
indexes are also published for detailed product categories of exports and 
imports. These categories are defined by the 4- and 5-digit level of detail 
of the Standard Industrial Trade Classification System (sitc). The calcula- 
tion of indexes by sirc category facilitates the comparison of U.S. price 
trends and sector production with similar data for other countries. Detailed 
indexes are also computed and published on a Standard Industrial Classifi- 
cation (sIC-based) basis, as well as by end-use class. 


Notes on the data 


The export and import price indexes are weighted indexes of the- 
Laspeyeres type. Price relatives are assigned equal importance within each 
weight category and are then aggregated to the sitc level. The values 
assigned to each weight category are based on trade value figures compiled 


by the Bureau of the Census. The trade weights currently used to compute 
both indexes relate to 1980. 

Because a price index depends on the same items being priced from 
period to period, it is necessary to recognize when a product’s specifica- 
tions or terms of transaction have been modified. For this reason, the 
Bureau’s quarterly questionnaire requests detailed descriptions of the phys- 
ical and functional characteristics of the products being priced, as well as 
information on the number of units bought or sold, discounts, credit terms, 
packaging, class of buyer or seller, and so forth. When there are changes 
in either the specifications or terms of transaction of a product, the dollar 
value of each change is deleted from the total price change to obtain the 
“pure” change. Once this value is determined, a linking procedure is 
employed which allows for the continued repricing of the item. 

For the export price indexes, the preferred pricing basis is f.a.s. (free 
alongside ship) U.S. port of exportation. When firms report export prices 
f.o.b. (free on board), production point information is collected which 
enables the Bureau to calculate a shipment cost to the port of exportation. 


An attempt is made to collect two prices for imports. The first is the import 
price f.o.b. at the foreign port of exportation, which is consistent with the 
basis for valuation of imports in the national accounts. The second is the 
import price c.i.f. (cost, insurance, and freight) at the U.S. port of impor- 
tation, which also includes the other costs associated with bringing the 
product to the U.S. border. It does not, however, include duty charges. 


Additional sources of information 


For a discussion of the general method of computing International Price 
Indexes, see BLS Handbook of Methods , Bulletin 2134—1 (Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, 1982), chapter 8. 

Additional detailed data and analyses of international price develop- 
ments are presented in the Bureau’s quarterly publication U.S. Import and 
Export Price Indexes and in occasional Monthly Labor Review articles 
prepared by BLS analysts. Selected historical data may be found in the 
Handbook of Labor Statistics , Bulletin 2217 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
June 1985). 


PRODUCTIVITY DATA 
(Tables 42-47) 


U. S. productivity and related data 


Description of the series 


The productivity measures relate real physical output to real input. As 
such they encompass a family of measures which include single factor input 
measures, such as output per unit of labor input (output per hour) or output 
per unit of capital input, as well as measures of multifactor productivity 
(output per unit of labor and capital inputs combined). The Bureau indexes 
show the change in output relative to changes in the various inputs. The 
measures cover the business, nonfarm business, manufacturing, and nonfi- 
nancial corporate sectors. 

Corresponding indexes of hourly compensation, unit labor costs, unit 
nonlabor payments, and prices are also provided. 


Definitions 


Output per hour of all persons (labor productivity) is the value of 
goods and services in constant prices produced per hour of labor input. 
Output per unit of capital services (capital productivity) is the value of 
goods and services in constant dollars produced per unit of capital services 
input. 

Multifactor productivity is the ratio output per unit of labor and capital 
inputs combined. Changes in this measure reflect changes in a number of 
factors which affect the production process such as changes in technology, 
shifts in the composition of the labor force, changes in capacity utilization, 
‘research and development, skill and efforts of the work force, manage- 
ment, and so forth. Changes in the output per hour measures reflect the 
impact of these factors as well as the substitution of capital for labor. 

Compensation per hour is the wages and salaries of employees plus 
employers’ contributions for social insurance and private benefit plans, and 
the wages, salaries, and supplementary payments for the self-employed 
(except for nonfinancial corporations in which there are no self- 
employed)—the sum divided by hours paid for. Real compensation per 
hour is compensation per hour by the change in the Consumer Price Index 
for All Urban Consumers. 

Unit labor costs is the labor compensation costs expended in the produc- 
tion of a unit of output and is derived by dividing compensation by output. 
Unit nonlabor payments include profits, depreciation, interest, and indi- 
rect taxes per unit of output. They are computed by subtracting compensa- 
tion of all persons from current dollar value of output and dividing by 
output. Unit nonlabor costs contain all the components of unit nonlabor 
payments except unit profits. 


Unit profits include corporate profits and the value of inventory adjust- 
ments per unit of output. 

Hours of all persons are the total hours paid of payroll workers, self- 
employed persons, and unpaid family workers. 

Capital services is the flow of services from the capital stock used in 
production. It is developed from measures of the net stock of physical 
assets—equipment, structures, land, and inventories—weighted by rental 
prices for each type of asset. 

Labor and capital inputs combined are derived by combining changes 
in labor and capital inputs with weights which represent each component’s 
share of total output. The indexes for capital services and combined units 
of labor and capital are based on changing weights which are averages of 
the shares in the current and preceding year (the Tornquist index-number 
formula). 


Notes on the data 


Output measures for the business sector and the nonfarm businesss sector 
exclude the constant dollar value of owner-occupied housing, rest of world, 
households and institutions, and general government output from the con- 
stant dollar value of gross national product. The measures are derived from 
data supplied by the Bureau of Economic Analysis, U.S. Department of 
Commerce, and the Federal Reserve Board. Quarterly manufacturing out- 
put indexes are adjusted by the Bureau of Labor Statistics to annual esti- 
mates of output (gross product originating) from the Bureau of Economic 
Analysis. Compensation and hours data are developed from data of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics and the Bureau of Economic Analysis. 

The productivity and associated cost measures in tables 42—44 describe 
the relationship between output in real terms and the labor time and capital 
services involved in its production. They show the changes from period to 
period in the amount of goods and services produced per unit of input. 
Although these measures relate output to hours and capital services, they 
do not measure the contributions of labor, capital, or any other specific 
factor of production. Rather, they reflect the joint effect of many influ- 
ences, including changes in technology; capital investment; level of output; 
utilization of capacity, energy, and materials; the organization of produc- 
tion; managerial skill; and the characteristics and efforts of the work force. 


Additional sources of information 


Descriptions of methodology underlying the measurement of output per 
hour and multifactor productivity are found in the BLS Handbook of Meth- 
ods, Bulletin 2134, Vol. 1, Chapter 13 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1982). 
Historical data for selected industries are provided in the Bureau’s Hand- 
book of Labor Statistics , Bulletin 2217, 1985. 
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International comparisons 


Description of the series 


Comparative measures of labor force, employment, and unemployment 
(tables 45 and 46) are prepared regularly for the United States, Canada, 
Australia, Japan, France, Germany, Great Britain, Italy, the Netherlands, 
and Sweden. Unemployment rates, approximating U.S. concepts, are pre- 
pared monthly for most of the countries; the other measures, annually. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics also prepares international comparisons 
of manufacturing labor productivity and labor costs (table 47) that cover the 
United States and 11 foreign countries—those listed above plus Belgium 
and Norway. These measures are limited to trend comparisons; that is, 
intercountry series of changes over time, rather than level comparisons 
because reliable international comparisons of the levels of manufacturing 
are unavailable. The U.S. measures are described in the notes on U.S. 
productivity measurement; the measures for foreign countries are compiled 
from various national and international data sources. 


Definitions 


Output measures are constant value output (value added) from the 
national accounts of each country, except for those for Japan prior to 1970 
and for the Netherlands for 1969 forward, which are indexes of industrial 
production. The national accounting methods for measuring real output 
differ considerably among the 12 countries, but the use of different proce- 
dures does not, in itself, connote lack of comparability—rather, it reflects 
differences among countries in the availability and reliability of underlying 
data series. 

Hours and compensation measures refer to all employed persons in- 
cluding the self-employed in the United States and Canada, and to all wage 
and salary employees in the other countries. Hours refer to hours paid in 
the United States, hours worked in the other countries. Compensation 
(labor costs) includes not only all payments made directly to employees 
and employer expenditures for social insurance and private benefit plans, 
but changes in significant employment or payroll taxes that are not compen- 
sation to employees but are labor costs to employers (France, Sweden, and 


the United Kingdom). Self-employed workers are included in the U.S. and 
Canadian figures by assuming that their hourly compensation is equal to the 
average for wage and salary employees. 


Notes on the data 


The data for the foreign countries in tables 45 and 46 have been adjusted, 
where necessary, for greater comparability with U.S. definitions of em- 
ployment and unemployment. The adjusted statistics have been adapted to 
the age at which compulsory schooling ends in each country. Therefore, the 
adjusted statistics relate to the civilian population age 16 and over in the 
United States, France, and Sweden, and from 1973 onward, Great Britain; 
15 and over in Canada, Australia, Japan, Germany, and the Netherlands; 
and 14 and over in Italy. Prior to 1973, the data for Great Britain related 
to persons age 15 and over. The institutional population is included in the 
denominator of the labor force participation rates and employment- 
population rates for Japan and Germany. 

For most of the countries in table 47, the measures refer to total manu- 
facturing as defined by the International Standard Industrial Classification. 
However, the measures for France (beginning 1959), Italy (beginning 
1970), and the United Kingdom (beginning 1976) refer to manufacturing 
and mining less energy-related products. For all countries, manufacturing 
includes the activities of government enterprises. 

In addition, for all countries, preliminary estimates for recent years are 
generally based on current indicators of manufacturing output, employment 
and hours, and hourly compensation until national accounts and other 
statistics used for the long-term measures become available. 


Additional sources of information 


For further information, see International Comparisons of Unemploy- 
ment, Bulletin 1979 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1978), Appendix B and 


Supplements to Appendix B. Additional detail is also found in the BLs 
Handbook of Methods, Bulletin 2134, Vol. 1, Chapter 16. Additional 
international comparison statistics are available in the Handbook of Labor 
Statistics (BLS Bulletin 2217, 1985). The most recent statistics are pre- 
sented and analyzed annually in the Monthly Labor Review, typically in 
the December issue (for the previous year) and in February. 


OCCUPATIONAL INJURY AND ILLNESS DATA 
(Table 48) 


Description of the series 


The Annual Survey of Occupational Injuries and Illnesses is designed to 
collect data on injuries and illnesses based on records which employers in 
the following industries maintain under the Occupational Safety and Health 
Act of 1970: agriculture, forestry, and fishing; oil and gas extraction; 
construction; manufacturing; transportation and public utilities; wholesale 
and retail trade; finance, insurance, and real estate; and services. Excluded 
from the survey are self-employed individuals, farmers with fewer than 11 
employees, employers regulated by other Federal safety and health laws, 
and Federal, State, and local government agencies. 

Because the survey is a Federal—State cooperative program and the data 
must meet the needs of participating State agencies, an independent sample 
is selected for each State. The sample is selected to represent all private 
industries in the States and territories. The sample size for the survey is 
dependent upon (1) the characteristics for which estimates are 
needed; (2) the industries for which estimates are desired; (3) the charac- 
teristics of the population being sampled; (4) the target reliability of the 
estimates; and (5) the survey design employed. 

While there are many characteristics upon which the sample design could 
be based, the total recorded case incidence rate is used because it is one of 
the most important characteristics and the least variable; therefore, it re- 
quires the smallest sample size. 

The survey is based on stratified random sampling with a Neyman 
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allocation and a ratio estimator. The characteristics used to stratify the 
establishments, are the Standard Industrial Classification (sic) code and size 
of employment. 


Definitions 


Recordable occupational injuries and illnesses are: (1) occupational 
deaths, regardless of the time between injury and death, or the length of the 
illness; or (2) nonfatal occupational illnesses; or (3) nonfatal occupational 
injuries which involve one or more of the following: loss of consciousness, 
restriction of work or motion, transfer to another job, or medical treatment 
(other than first aid). 

Occupational injury is any injury such as a cut, fracture, sprain, ampu- 
tation, etc., which results from a work accident or from exposure involving 
a single incident in the work environment. 

Occupational illness is an abnormal condition or disorder, other than 
one resulting from an occupational injury, caused by exposure to environ- 
mental factors associated with employment. It includes acute and chronic 
illnesses or disease which may be caused by inhalation, absorption, inges- 
tion, or direct contact. 

Lost workday cases are cases which involve days away from work, or 
days of restricted work activity, or both. 

Lost workday cases involving restricted work activity are those cases 
which result in restricted work activity only. 

Lost workdays away from work are the number of workdays (consec- 
utive or not) on which the employee would have worked but could not 


- because of occupational injury or illness. 

Lost workdays—restricted work activity are the number of workdays 
(consecutive or not) on which, because of injury or illness: (1) the em- 
ployee was assigned to another job on a temporary basis; or (2) the em- 
ployee worked at a permanent job less than full time; or (3) the employee 
worked at a permanently assigned job but could not perform all duties 
normally connected with it. 

The number of days away from work or days of restricted work 
activity does not include the day of injury or onset of illness or any days 
on which the employee would not have worked even though able to work. 

Incidence rates represent the number of injuries and/or illnesses or lost 
workdays per 100 full-time workers. 


Notes on the data 


Estimates are made for industries and employment-size classes and for 
severity classification: fatalities, lost workday cases, and nonfatal cases 
without lost workdays. Lost workday cases are separated into those where 
the employee would have worked but could not and those in which work 
activity was restricted. Estimates of the number of cases and the number of 
days lost are made for both categories. 

Most of the estimates are in the form of incidence rates, defined as the 
number of injuries and illnesses, or lost workdays, per 100 full-time em- 
ployees. For this purpose, 200,000 employee hours represent 100 em- 
ployee years (2,000 hours per employee). Only a few of the available 
measures are included in the Handbook of Labor Statistics . Full detail is 
presented in the annual bulletin, Occupational Injuries and Illnesses in the 
United States, by Industry . 

Comparable data for individual States are available from the BLS Office 


of Occupational Safety and Health Statistics. 

Mining and railroad data are furnished to BLs by the Mine Safety and 
Health Administration and the Federal Railroad Administration, respec- 
tively. Data from these organizations are included in BLs and State publica- 
tions. Federal employee experience is compiled and published by the Occu- 
pational Safety and Health Administration. Data on State and local 
government employees are collected by about half of the States and territo- 
ries; these data are not compiled nationally. 


Additional sources of information 


The Supplementary Data System provides detailed information describ- 
ing various factors associated with work-related injuries and illnesses. 
These data are obtained from information reported by employers to State 
workers’ compensation agencies. The Work Injury Report program exam- 
ines selected types of accidents through an employee survey which focuses 
on the circumstances surrounding the injury. These data are not included 
in the Handbook of Labor Statistics but are available from the BLs Office 
of Occupational Safety and Health Statistics. 

The definitions of occupational injuries and illnesses and lost workdays 
are from Recordkeeping Requirements under the Occupational Safety and 
Health Act of 1970. For additional data, see Occupational Injuries and 
Illnesses in the United States, by Industry , annual Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics bulletin; BLS Handbook of Methods , Bulletin 2134-1 (Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, 1982), ch. 17; Handbook of Labor Statistics, Bulletin 2217 
(Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1985), pp. 411-14; annual reports in the 
Monthly Labor Review; and annual U.S. Department of Labor press re- 
leases. 
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1. Labor market indicators 


Comparative Indicators 


1983 1984 1985 
Selected indicators 1983 1984 — re se 
IV | Il Ml IV I I 
Employment data r 
Employment status of the civilian noninstitutionalized population 
(household survey)! 
Labor Force participation rate .... 64.0 64.4 64.1 64.1 64.5 64.4 64.5 64.9 64.7 64.7 
Employment-population ratio - - - - - - = - = = 
Unemployment rate ....... 9.6 75) 8.5 7.9 7.5 7.4 7.2 7.2 7.3 7.2 
MOM ss cisscacesseiss 9.9 7.4 8.7 7.9 7.4 7.3 7.1 7.1 7.1 7.0 
16 to 24 years .. 18.4 14.4 19.4 15.4 14.7 14.7 14.9 13.8 14.4 13.9 
25 years and over 7.8 5.7 6.7 6.1 Sy 5.5 5.4 5.4 5.4 5.3 
WOMEN ..........-s000 9.2 7.6 8.3 7.9 7.6 7.6 7.4 7.6 7.6 7.4 
16 to 24 years .. 15.8 13.3 16.4 14.0 13.8 14.1 14.0 13.3 12.9 13.2 
25 years and over .... 7.2 6.0 6.3 6.1 5.9 6.0 5.8 6.0 6.1 6.0 
Unemployment rate, 15 weeks and over 3.8 2.4 3.1 27 2.4 2:3 21 2.0 2.0 2.0 
Employment, nonagricultural (payroll data): 
Total 90,196 94,461 = 2 - - = = - = 
Private sector .. 74,330 78,477 = = st we - = sd = 
Goods-producing . 23,334 24,730 - - = S 2 = = a 
Manufacturing ...... 18,434 19,412 a zs = a Ps = = 3 
Service-producing .... 66,862 69,731 = = oa - BS ae e 4 
Average hours 
Private sector 35.0 35.3 2 a = = x = - - 
Manufacturing 40.1 40.7 ms = = s a ©, S < 
Overtime - - 2.8 3.5 3.5 3.5 3.6 3.4 3.3 3.2 
Employment Cost Index 
Percent change in the ECI, compensation:? 
All workers (excluding farm, household, and Federal workers) ....... - - 1.1 17 8 1.3 1.2 1.3 wl, 1.6 
Private industry workers . : - - 1.2 1.7 a) 8 1.3 1.2 8 1.3 
Goods-producing? ........ - 9 1.6 9 9 11 1.5 7, 6 
Servicing-producing® ...........s:-+ - 1.5 1.9 1.0 af, 1.4 1.0 1.0 1.8 
State and local government workers - - 1.0 1.6 4 3.5 1.0 1.2 2 3.4 
Workers by bargaining status (private industry) 


‘ Quarterly data seasonally adjusted. 
2 Annual changes are December-to-December change. Quarterly changes calculated 
using the last month of each quarter. 
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3 Goods-producing industries include mining, construction, and manufacturing. Service- 


producing industries include all other private sector industries. 
- Data not available. 


2. Annual and quarterly percent changes in compensation, prices, and productivity 


1983 1984 1985 
Selected measures 1983 1984 
IV | Ul Il IV | ll MH 
Compensation data: ', 2 
Employment Cost Index-Compensation (wages, salaries, 
benefits) 
Civilian nonfarm = = 11 re 0.8 1.3 4.2 0.7 
Private nonfarm .... 4 = 4:2 nz, 9 8 1.3 1.2 8 1.3 
Employment Cost Index-Wages and Salaries 
Civilian nonfarm * = 1.0 1.2 8 1.3 1.2 1.2 9 1.7 
- - 11 fee 9 8 1.2 ike 11 1.3 
Price data’ 
Consumer Price Index (All urban consumers): All items ....... = = - - - = - - i - 
Producer Price Index 
BASEN MCFOOGS reeset oe tee sescctacsca cos eeevonnaprareckereeesbvckaatsaperp eters = = = =, = = = = = = 
Finished consumer goods =e _ _ s 5 s £ 5 = = se 
Capital equipment sad = . = = - = = ra = = 
Intermediate materials, supplies, components . - - = ~ = *, = = 2 
Crude materials = 2 = = =* = = = 2 = 
U.S. Export Price Index - - - - - = - - - - 
U.S. Import Price Index - - - - - = - - - - 
Productivity data 
Output per hour of all persons: 
Business Sector 2.7 3.2 3.1 3.5 3.3 2.7 3.2 4:4 3 1st 
Nonfarm business sector .. 3.5 27 3.9 3.5 2.9 21 2.4 8 -.2 6 
Nonfinancial corporations ° 3.3 2.3 3.9 4.0 2.9 9 1.6 - -7 1.0 
1 Annual changes are December-to-December change. Quarterly changes 3 Output per hour of all employees. 
are calculated using the last month of each quarter. - Data not available. 
2 Excludes Federal and private household workers. 
3. Alternative measures of wage and compensation changes 
Quarterly average-- Four quarters ended in-- 
y 9 q 
Components 1984 1985 1984 1985 
— 
i} ul IV | i} Wl i} Ml IV | I Wl 
Average hourly compensation:' 
All persons, DUSINESS SECHOF .........c.cceceeeseeseseseeees > - - - - - - - - - - - - 
All employees, nonfarm business sector - - - - - - - - - - - - 
Hourly earnings index:? 
UNIMOFINELO OF WRATIN e-tee toa. cccecsee ce a nsuacascsadcecsusiebavvosevertsescessscassescosuravebsedcckous - - - - - - - - - - - - 
Employment Cost Index-compensation: 
Civilian nonfarm 0.8 1.3 i 1.3 0.7 1.6 5.5 5.1 5.2 48 46 4.9 
Private nonfarm 9 8 1.3 1.2 8 1.3 5.4 4.8 4.9 4.4 4.2 47 
i 9 rr ae tA 6 8 4.9 41 4.3 3:5 3.4 3.2 
1.0 9 1.3 1.6 1.0 1.4 5.7 5.2 5.2 4.9 4.9 5.4 
State and local governments 4 3.5 1.0 1.2 473 3.4 6.2 6.6 6.6 6.3 6.1 6.0 
Employment cost index-wages and salaries: 
Civilian nonfarm? ...........-.0 8 1.3 1.2 1.2 9 ier 4.8 4.3 4.5 4.4 45 5.0 
Private nonfarm 9 8 1.2 1:2 11 1.3 47 41 41 44 43 4.8 
Union .......... 8 4 9 A TA 9 4.2 3.3 3.4 3.0 3.4 3.6 
Nonunion .... 9 8 1.3 1.4 V1 1.5 5.0 4.5 4.5 4.6 48 5.4 
State and local governments 3 3.4 8 1.0 re 3.5 5.4 5.8 5.9 5.6 5.5 5.6 
Total effective wage adjustments* 9 2 sf rib 8 1.2 4.3 4.2 3.7 3.6 3.5 3.4 
From current settlements ... 1 2 3 ai 2 2 1.0 1.0 8 Uf 9 8 
From prior settlements ....... 7 ot 4 6 5 6 2.2 2.1 2.0 2.2 1.9 1.8 
From cost-of-living provision ...... ssaeve 2 3 aa A =f 4 fet 1.2 9 4 7 8 
Negotiated wage adjustments from settlements 
First-year adjustments 2.6 Dat 2.3 3.4 2.5 ART 3.5 3.2 2.4 2.4 2.4 2.3 
Annual rate over life of contract 2.7 2.6 1 3.2 2.9 2 3.1 2.8 2.4 2.3 2.4 2.4 
Negotiated wage and benefit adjustments from settlements:® 
First-year adjustment 3.5 2.7 3.7 4.4 3.5 1.7 47 4.2 3.6 3.4 3.5 a) 
Annual rate over life of contract 3.2 3.1 2.0 4.0 2.7 2.8 2.8 


1 Seasonally adjusted. most recent data are preliminary. 

2 Production or nonsupervisory workers. 5 Limited to major collective bargaining units of 5,000 or more workers. The 
3 Excludes Federal and household workers. most recent data are preliminary. 
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Limited to major collective bargaining units of 1,000 or more workers. The - Data not available. 
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4. Employment status of the-total population, by sex, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


(Number in thousands) 


Employment Data 


ae ee ee ee” 


Annual average 1984 1985 
ieee 1983 | 1984 | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | sept. | oct Now 
TOTAL 
Noninstitutional population |, @ ........ 175,891| 178,080] 178,834] 179,004] 179,081) 179,219] 179,368] 179,501} 179,649) 1 79,798| 179,967| 180,131] 180,304} 180,470 180,642 
Labor, fOFCC?: <..dsceceesseceo-nss0s0 113,226| 115,241] 115,773] 116,162] 116,572] 116,787] 117,215) 117,073} 117,078 116,485] 117,018] 117,025] 117,550) 117,859 117,769 
Participation rate ° 64.4 64.7 64.7 64.9 65.1 65.2 65.3 65.2 65.2 64.8 65.0 65.0 65.2 65.3 65.2 
Total employed 2 ........cececcsseseeseeee 102,510| 106,702] 107,631] 107,971] 108,088] 108,388] 108,820] 108,647| 108,665} 108,072 108,566] 108,898} 109,276] 109,567) 109,629 
Employment-population 
PAU cece cess, caaaceseseecesspvenive - - - - - - - - = = = = ” oA ; 
Resident Armed Forces 1,676 1,697 1,699 1,698 1,697 1,703 1,701 1,702 1,705 1,702 1,704 1,726 1,732 1,700 1,702 
Civilian employed ... 100,834] 105,005] 105,932] 106,273} 106,391] 106,685] 107,119] 106,945] 106,960) 106,370| 1 06,862! 107,172] 107,544] 107,867) 1 07,927 
Agriculture ............. 3,383 3,321 3,334 3,385 3,320 3,340 3,362 3,428 3,312 3,138 3,126 3,092 2,976 3,026 3,008 
Nonagricultural industries 97,450] 101,685| 102,598] 102,888] 103,071] 103,345| 103,757} 103,517| 103,648] 103,232] 103,737| 104,080 104,568} 104,841] 104,920 
Unemployed ............:cccccee 10,717 8,539 8,142 8,191 8,484 8,399 8,396 8,426 8,413 8,413 8,451 8,127 8,274 8,291 8,140 
Unemployment rate ° .. 9.5 7.4 7.0 7A 7.3 7.2 7.2 7.2 7.2 7.2 7.2 6.9 7.0 7.0 6.9 
Not in labor force o.......ccssccetsteneeeees 62,665} 62,839] 63,061| 62,842] 62,509} 62,432] 62,153} 62,428] 62,571) 63,313} 62,949| 63,106 62,754| 62,611] 62,873 
Men, 16 years and over 
Noninstitutional population |, @ ........ 84,064| 85,156/ 85,523] 85,607} 85,629| 85,692} 85,764| 85,827) 85,898] 85,970] 86,052) 86,132] 86,217] 86,293) 86,374 
Labor force? 64,580} 65,386} 65,657} 65,814] 65,822] 65,818] 65,923) 65,986] 66,032} 65,608} 65,900} 65,901| 66,1 66,259| 66,175 
Participation rate ° =e 76.8 76.8 76.8 76.9 76.9 76.8 76.9 76.9 76.9 76.3 76.6 76.5 76.7 76.8 76.6 
Total employed 2 .........cccccesceseceees 58,320) 60,642) 61,155} 61,252! 61,213] 61,226] 61,427| 61,405} 61,553} 60,959) 61,256] 61,507| 61,685) 61,689| 61,729 
Employment-population 
[2 ro gaa ae Re a oa - - - - = - - - - - - - - - - 
Resident Armed Forces * ........ 1,533 1,551 1,552 1,550 1,549 1,554 1,553 1,553 1,556 1,552 1,554 1,574 1,580 1,551 1,552 
Civilian employed .... 56,787| 59,091] 59,603] 59,702} 59,664) 59,672} 59,874] 59,852! 59,997) 59,407} 59,702} 59,933) 60,105) 60,138) 60,177 © 
Unemployed .............+. 6,260 4,744 4,502 4,562 4,609 4,592 4,495 4,582 4,479 4,649 4,644 4,395 4,421 4,570 4,446 
Unemployment rate § ............. 9.7 ee) 6.9 6.9 7.0 7.0 6.8 6.9 6.8 71 i 6.7 , 6.9 67 
Women, 16 years and over 
Noninstitutional population ', 2 ........ 91,827] 92,924; 93,311] 93,397) 93,452] 93,527] 93,603] 93,674} 93,751} 93,828 93,999 94,177 94,266 
Labor force? .... 48,646) 49,855); 50,116} 50,348) 50,750} 50,970) 51,293) 51,086) 51,047} 50,877) 51,117) 51,123) 51,444] 51,599) 51,593 
Participation rate 53.0 53.7 53.7 53.9 54.3 54.5 54.8 54.5 54.4 54.2 54.4 54.4 54.7 54.8 54.7 — 
Total employed? 44,190| 46,061} 46,476) 46,719] 46,875) 47,162 [ 47,391 47,878| 47,899 
Employment-population 
POUO [creates scrtcsstcsccracne - = = = = = a = = = = es - be 
Resident Armed Forces 143 146 147 148 148 149 148 149 149 150 150 152 152 149 
Civilian employed .... 44,047| 45,915 46,571| 46,727) 47,013} 47,244] 47,093) 46,964) 46,963) 47,160) 47,239] 47,439 47,750 
Unemployed ............... 4,457 3,875 3,807 3,900 3,844 3,934 3,764 3,807 3,732 3,854 3,694 
Unemployment rate ° ............. 9.2 : 75 j ; 77 , x 73 i 72 
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The population and Armed Forces figures are not adjusted for seasonal variation. 
Includes members of the Armed Forces stationed in the United States. 
Labor force as a percent of the noninstitutional population. 

Total employed as a percent of the noninstitutional population. 


5 Unemployment as a percent of the labor force (including the resident Armed 


Forces). 
- Data not available. 
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5. Employment status of the civilian population, by sex, age, race and Hispanic origin, monthly data seasonally 


adjusted 


(Numbers in thousands) 


: Annual average 1984 1985 
Employment status = 
2 1983 1984 Nov. Dec. Jan. | Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. 
TOTAL ‘a 
Civilian noninstitutional 
i 1 
ail ; 174,215| 176,383] 177,135] 177,306] 177,384| 177,516] 177,667| 177,799] 177,944| 178,096] 178,263] 178,405) 178,572] 178,770| 178,940 
oe al or force ae 111,550] 113,544) 114,074] 114,464] 114,875] 115,084) 115,514] 115,371] 115,373] 114,783] 115,314] 115,299] 115,818 116,159} 116,067 
- articipation rate 64.0 64.4 64.4 64.6 64.8 64.8 65.0 64.9 64.8 64.5 64.7 64.6 64.9 65.0 64.9 
mployed 100,834| 105,005] 105,932} 106,273] 106,391] 106,685) 107,119] 106,945) 106,960] 106,370) 106,862} 107,172| 107,544) 107,867| 107,927 
Employment. oh 
. 57.9 59.5 59.8 59.9 60.0 60.1 60.3 60.1 60.1 59.7 59.9 60.1 60.2 60.3 60.3 
nemployed .............. 10,717 8,539 8,142 8,191 8,484 8,399 8,396 8,426 8,413 8,413 8,451 8,127 8,274 8,291 8,140 
Unemployment rate 9.6 75 7A mae 7.4 73 7.3 7.3 “3 We) 73 7.0 Ta TA 7.0 
Not in labor force 62,665| 62,839] 63,061) 62,842} 62,509] 62,432] 62,153] 62,428] 62,571) 63,313] 62,949] 63,106} 62,754) 62,611} 62,873 
Men, 20 years and over 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ 74,872| 76,219| 76,663} 76,753} 76,760| 76,829) 76,904| 76,988] 77,068] 77,135] 77,243) 77,306) 77,389) 77,498) 77,566 
Civilian labor force = 58,744| 59,701] 59,994] 60,131| 60,033) 60,061) 60,152] 60,177} 60,214] 60,100) 60,143) 60,227} 60,438) 60,564 60,568 
Participation rate eo 78.5 78.3 78.3 78.3 78.2 78.2 78.2 78.2 78.1 77.9 77.9 77.9 78.1 78.1 78.1 
BNO OO orc cctessscsscceccesensasevcnsesnenene 53,487| 55,769| 56,269) 56,372| 56,234) 56,287) 56,421] 56,370} 56,563] 56,209] 56,376] 56,628} 56,802) 56,901 56,909 
Employment, -popu lation 
ratio® 71.4 73.2 73.4 73.4 73.3 73.3 73.4 73.2 73.4 72.9 73.0 73.3 73.4 73.4 73.4 
Agriculture sessnee 2,429 2,418 2,434 2,494 2,417 2,362 2,326 2,390 2,370 2,266 2,231 2,232 2,148 2,153 2,173 
Nonagricultural industries ......... 51,058| 53,351| 53,835] 53,878) 53,817| 53,926] 54,095} 53,980} 54,193] 53,944) 54,145| 54,396) 54,654 54,748| 54,737 
Unemployed ..............:s0008 5,257 3,932 3,725 3,759 3,798 3,774 3,731 3,807 3,651 3,891 3,767 3,600 3,637 3,663 3,659 
Unemployment rate 8.9 6.6 6.2 6.3 6.3 6.3 6.2 6.3 6.1 6.5 6.3 6.0 6.0 6.0 6.0 
Women, 20 years ond over 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ 84,069] 85,429] 85,897| 85,995] 86,015] 86,086] 86,181) 86,274) 86,380} 86,477) 86,575) 86,652 86,727| 86,810} 86,901 
Civilian labor force e 44,636] 45,900] 46,279] 46,463| 46,771| 46,894) 47,193] 47,155) 47,077) 47,180] 47,184) 47,344 47,568] 47,675| 47,643 
Participation rate xa 53.1 53.7 53.9 54.0 54.4 54.5 54.8 54.7 54.5 54.6 54.5 54.6 54.8 54.9 54.8 
BRIM CI OC foo oe accnoces <n snssecessenvnaaevssss 41,004] 42,793} 43,252} 43,511] 43,610] 43,768] 44,014] 43,958) 43,846) 44,032| 44,059) 44,152 44,324| 44,636] 44,606 
Employment, popu ation 
ratio? 48.8 50.1 50.4 50.6 50.7 50.8 51.1 51.0 50.8 50.9 50.9 51.0 Sac 51.4 51.3 
Agriculture esses . 620 595 580 595 592 614 659 651 597 558 596 571 540 626 589 
Nonagricultural industries .. 40,384| 42,198] 42,672) 42,916) 43,018] 43,153] 43,355] 43,307) 43,249] 43,474) 43,463 43,580| 43,784} 44,010) 44,017 
Unemployed ........::cceseeee a 3,632 3,107 3,027 2,952 3,161 3,126 3,179 3,197 3,231 3,148 3,125 3,192 3,244 3,038 3,037 
Unemployment rate ................ 8.1 6.8 6.5 6.4 6.8 6.7 6.7 6.8 6.9 6.7 6.6 6.7 6.8 6.4 6.4 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ 15,274| 14,735| 14,575| 14,557] 14,610] 14,600] 14,582} 14,538] 14,496) 14,483) 1 4,445| 14,448] 14,456] 14,463) 14,472 
Civilian labor force ..... 8,171 7,943 7,801 7,870 8,072 8,129 8,169 8,039 8,082 7,502 7,986 7,728 7,812 7,920 7,855 
Participation rate 53:5 53.9 53.5 54.1 55.2 55.7 56.0 55.3 55.8 51.8 55.3 53.5 54.0 54.8 54.3 
Employed ...... 6,342 6,444 6,411 6,390 6,547 6,630 6,684 6,617 6,551 6,128 6,427 6,393 6,418 6,330 6,411 
41.5 43.7 44.0 43.9 44.8 45.4 45.8 45.5 45.2 42.3 44.5 44.2 44.4 43.8 44.3 
Agriculture 334 309 320 296 311 364 377 387 345 313 298 289 288 246 245 
Nonagricultural industries .. 6,008 6,135 6,091 6,094 6,236 6,266 6,307 6,230 6,206 5,815 6,129 6,104 6,130 6,084 6,166 
Unemployed ........0..:ceseseee 1,829 1,499 1,390 1,480 1,525 1,499 1,485 1,422 1,531 1,374 1,559 1,335 1,394 1,590 1,444 
Unemployment rate 22.4 18.9 17.8 18.8 18.9 18.4 18.2 17.7 18.9 18.3 19.5 17:3 17.8 20.1 18.4 
White 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ 150,805] 152,347] 152,659] 152,734] 153,103] 153,191] 153,296] 153,388) 153,489) 1 53,597] 153,717| 153,819| 153,938] 154,082) 154,203 
Civilian labor force .... 97,021| 98,492] 98,630] 99,005} 99,496| 99,711) 100,035} 99,805 99,768) 99,441| 99,735} 99,735] 100,165) 100,598) 100,467 
Participation rate 64.3 64.6 64.6 64.8 65.0 65.1 65.3 65.1 65.0 64.7 64.9 64.8 65.1 65.3 65.2 
Employed ..... 88,893} 92,120] 92,587} 92,884] 93,124] 93,552] 93,785| 93,544 93,539| 92,990] 93,374] 93,599] 94,071) 94,452) 94,562 
58.9 60.5 60.6 60.8 60.8 61.1 61.2 61.0 60.9 60.5 60.7 60.8 61.1 61.3 61.3 
Unemployed ..... 8,128 6,372 6,043 6,121 6,372 6,159 6,250 6,262 6,230 6,451 6,362 6,136 6,094 6,146 5,905 
Unemployment rate ..... 8.4 6.5 6.1 6.2 6.4 6.2 6.2 6.3 6.2 6.5 6.4 6.2 6.1 6.1 5.9 
Black 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ 19,348} 19,481] 19,513] 19,518) 19,542} 19,569} 19,594 19,620} 19,646] 19,675} 19,700} 19,728) 19,761 19,790 
Civilian labor force 12,033} 12,276] 12,306] 12,315] 12,309) 12,280} 12,403 12,370| 12,269] 12,347] 12,267) 12,359) 12,419 12,455 
Participation rate . 61.5 62.2 63.0 63.1 63.1 63.0 62.8 63.3 63.0 62.5 62.8 62.3 62.6 62.8 62.9 
Employed 9,375| 10,119] 10,426} 10,462} 10,475) 10,301) 10,412 10,508] 10,438] 10,551] 10,493] 10,548) 10,468) 10,556 10,480 
Employment-population 
ratio? ...... 49.5 52.3 53.5 53.6 53.7 52.7 53.2 53.6 53.2 53.7 53.3 53.5 53.1 53.4 53.0 
Unemployed 2,272 1,914 1,850 1,844 1,840 2,008 1,869 1,894 1,932 1,718 1,854 1,718 1,892 1,863 1,975 
Unemployment rate .... 19.5 15.9 15:3 aes 15.0 14.9 16.3 15.2 15.3 15.6 14.0 15.0 14.0 15.3 15.0 15.9 
ssa = ee | 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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5. Continued— Employment status of the civilian population, by sex, age, race and Hispanic origin, monthly data seasonally 


adjusted 
(Numbers in thousands) 
Annual average 1984 1985 : ‘ = 
Nov. 
Employment status ae 184 | Novell Decal dan ‘Fomelt ien A) Ape Ma Wey ON und a a a Sept. 
+ sal ] + 1 
Hispanic origin ° 
Civilian noninstitutional 11514] 11,544] 11,573/ 11,601 11,660 
ODULANOM I csc ccscvesstsepecsnrnvecsacezecccree 10,795) 11,164) 11,301 11,332} 11,363] 11,394] 11,425} 11,457] 11,485 “ ipa aes Ap 7516 
Civilian labor force .. 6,884 7,247 7,394 7,472 7,255 7,330 7,365 7,336 7,330 re A > oe A 65.6 645 
Participation rate 63.8 64.9 65.4 65.9 63.8 64.3 64.5 64.0 63.8 . é a = 71 6817 6,713 
Employed ....... 5,943 6,469 6,636 6,698 6,487 6,621 6,615 6,577 6,546 6,629 i , 5 
55.1 57.9 58.7 59.1 57.1 57.0 57.6 575 58.5 a 
940 778 758 ye — 
Unemployment rate 13.7 10.7 10.3 . 


1 The population figures are not seasonally adjusted. : : 
2 Civilian employment as a percent of the civilian noninstitutional population. 
3 Data for 1984 and earlier years have been revised. 


NOTE: Detail for the above race and Hispanic-origin groups will not sum to totals 


because data for the “other races” groups are not presented and Hispanics are included 
in both the white and black population groups. 


6. Selected employment indicators, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


(In thousands) 


Annual average 1984 
Selected categories 
1983 1984 Nov. Dec. Jan. 
CHARACTERISTICS 
Civilian employed, 16 years and 
100,834} 105,005] 105,932] 106,273} 106,391 
56,787} 59,091} 59,603) 59,702} 59,664 
«| 44,047] 45,915] 46,329] 46,571] 46,727 

Married men, spouse present ..| 37,967} 39,056} 39,337] 39,443] 39,441 

Married women, spouse 
PROSOIN ooocxcsnsccsercssascezainscscesteecnurs 24,603) 25,636] 25,995] 26,122} 25,912 

Women who maintain families . 5,091 5,465 5,396 5,396 5,584 

MAJOR INDUSTRY AND CLASS 
OF WORKER 
Agriculture: 

Wage and salary workers ......... 1,579 1,555 1,593 1,733 1,596 

Self-employed workers ... 1,565 1,553 1,555 1,485 1,531 

Unpaid family workers .... 240 213 204 212 227 

Nonagricultural industries: 

Wage and salary workers ......... 89,500] 93,565] 94,442] 94,725} 95,068 
Government ........... 15,537} 15,770} 15,785} 15,858) 15,738 
Private industries ... 73,963} 77,794) 78,657) 78,867} 79,330 

Private households . 1,247 1,238 1,228 1,257 1,374 
OUNGT, Srccasrcssctosovanenass 72,716| 76,556) 77,429] 77,610] 77,956 
Self-employed workers ware 7,785 7,731 7,786 7,783 
Unpaid family workers .... 376 335 357 357 343 
PERSONS AT WORK PART 
TIME' 
All industries: 

Part time for economic reasons . 6,266 5,744 5,623 5,814 5,628 
SHACK, WINK xvas siphestetnennsiicacadteboce 2,833 2,430 2,449 2,596 2,431 
Could only find part-time work 3,099 2,948 2,855 2,873 2,848 

Voluntary part time ........ccsceseeeseeee 12,911} 13,169} 13,142] 13,239] 13,355 

Nonagricultural industries: 

Part time for economic reasons . 5,997 5,512 5,413 5,596 5,389 
Slacks WOrK Miteceittarsesacessatsassetespioxy 2,684 2,291 2,319 2,473 2,287 
Could only find part-time work 2,993 2,866 2,782 2,793 2,749 

Voluntary part time .........ceccecceeseee 12,417) 12,704) 12,670) 12,778] 12,861 


' Excludes persons “with a job but not at work” during the survey period for such 
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1985 


Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. 
106,685] 107,119] 106,945) 106,960} 106,370] 106,862] 107,172] 107,544] 107,867} 107,927 
59,672} 59,874] 59,852} 59,997; 59,407) 59,702} 59,933) 60,105) 60,138] 60,177 
47,013| 47,244] 47,093] 46,964] 46,963) 47,160) 47,239) 47,439] 47,729) 47,750 
39,357} 39,531] 39,434] 39,244] 38,897] 39,060] 39,109] 39,052} 39,309] 39,356 
26,108} 26,195) 26,058} 25,951]; 26,130) 26,295) 26,363) 26,537] 26,738} 26,742 
5,525 5,631 5,622 5,683 5,696 5,624 5,627 5,516 5,472 5,562 
1,611 1,610 1,705 1,611 1,538 1,461 1,427 1,408 1,433 1,546 
1,503 1,502 1,491 1,507 1,446 1,487 1,448 1,391 1,443 1,347 
242 263 231 196 154 168 174 178 178 149 
95,348} 95,756) 95,617) 95,772} 95,229} 95,456] 95,716) 96,589] 96,564] 96,599 
16,009] 16,004) 15,968] 15,905] 15,988} 15,843] 16,080} 16,196] 16,288] 16,148 
79,339} 79,752] 79,649) 79,866] 79,242] 79,613] 79,636] 80,393] 80,275] 980,451 
1,304 1,210 1,208 1,259 1,204 1,258 1,320 1,282 1,295 1,191 
78,035} 78,542| 78,441) 78,607} 78,038} 78,355| 78,316] 79,112] 78,981] 79,260 
7,673 7,809 7,696 7,665 7,694 7,692 7,904 7,840 8,036 8,068 
340 320 304 283 292 264 303 265 243 254 
5,335 5,664 5,664 5,912 5,533 5,624 5,713 5,551 5,431 5,478 
2,212 2,599 2,580 2,658 2,543 2,404 2,509 2,459 2,204 2,289 
2,835 2,744 2,755 2,888 2,706 2,752 2,865 2,766 2,943 2,907 
13,647) 13,624) 13,278} 12,905} 13,398] 13,791] 13,697} 13,456] 13,787| 13,669 
5,077 5,400 5,374 5,617 5,257 5,350 5,443 5,297 5,213 5,292 
2,040 2,405 2,390 2,457 2,341 2,242 2,353 2,323 2,075 2,194 
2,751 2,649 2,668 2,803 2,646 2,668 2,766 2,648 2,847 2,811 
13,157} 13,137] 12,834} 12,483] 12,970] 13,343} 13,266] 13,020] 13,357] 13,206 


reasons as vacation, illness, or industrial disputes. 


7. Selected unemployment indicators, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


(Unemployment rates) 
Ce EES EE nn 


Annual average 1984 1985 

Selected categories is 

1983 1984 Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. 
=a T oes r r 
CHARACTERISTIC 

Total, all civilian workers 9.6 1h) ra "er 74 7.3 7.3 7.3 7.3 7.3 7.3 7.0 wan ail 7.0 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years 22.4 18.9 17.8 18.8 18.9 18.4 18.2 17.7 18.9 18.3 19.5 17.3 17.8 20.1 18.4 
Men, 20 years and over 8.9 6.6 6.2 6.3 6.3 6.3 6.2 6.3 6.1 6.5 6.3 6.0 6.0 6.0 6.0 
Women, 20 years and over 8.1 6.8 6.5 6.4 6.8 6.7 6.7 6.8 6.9 6.7 6.6 6.7 6.8 6.4 6.4 
White, total 8.4 6.5 6.1 6.2 6.4 6.2 6.2 6.3 6.2 6.5 6.4 6.2 6.1 6.1 5.9 


Both sexes, 16 to 19 years 
Men, 16 to 19 years ..... 
Women, 16 to 19 years 


Men, 20 years and OVER ceccsscescsssessessnssnsenee les Wei, ng cael sauir aac) ss |= 62 | sevyres | 5a | °52 51 54 
Women, 20 years and over 


Black, total 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years .. 
Men, 16 to 19 years .... 
Women, 16 to 19 years 
Men, 20 years and over ... 
Women, 20 years and over 


Hispanic origin, total’ ..........sscccscsssesesseseensenneneenees 13.7 10.7 10.3 10.4 10.6 9.7 10.2 10.3 10.7 10.6 11.2 10.3 10.4 11.3 10.7 


Married men, Spouse PreSeNt .......---..sececeeseeeeeeees 6.5 4.6 4.4 4.4 4.6 4.4 4.2 4.3 4.0 4.6 44 41 4.3 41 4.2 
Married women, spouse present 
Women who maintain families ... ze : 4 ! ; : 
Full-time workers... =liueomk: He) 2 6.9 6.9 71 (il 6.9 6.9 6.8 6.8 7.0 6.7 6.8 6.7 6.7 


Part-time Workers .......:.ss-se-0 | 10.4 9.3 8.6 8.8 9.3 8.7 9.6 9.7 10.3 9.9 9.5 9.0 9.2 9.7 8.6 
Unemployed 15 weeks and over .. 3.8 2.4 21 21 2.0 2.1 2.1 2.1 1.9 2.0 2.0 2.0 2.0 2.0 1:9) 
Labor force time lost? 10.9 8.6 8.2 8.3 8.2 8.2 8.2 8.2 8.3 8.2 8.3 8.1 8.1 TAS) 7.9 
INDUSTRY 

Nonagricultural private wage and salary workers .... 9.9 74 7.2 Tae 7.3 7.3 7.2 7.3 Wee 7.4 7.3 TA 7.3 al al 
WAL NIENG) seteecverccperernecvesosa repereasel lame W (2,0) 10.0 147 10.7 10.1 10.9 11.0 10.9 73 114 9.8 8.3 9.3 7.4 7.3 
Construction 18.4 14.3 14.2 13.7 13.4 13.4 13.3 13.3 10.2 13.7 13.4 13.1 13.9 13.8 13.7 
Manufacturing . tee ihe T2 7.2 7.6 (eS) Ta 8.0 7.8 Tat 8.0 7.8 7.8 7.5 7.8 
Durable goods ........ exited 7.2 7.0 TA 7.2 7.1 7.4 7.8 7.8 8.0 8.0 7.9 7.8 7.2 et 
Nondurable goods ...........:.+++ Foi| 1020 7.8 7.4 Le 8.1 8.2 8.1 8.3 7.7 7.4 8.0 7.7 7.9 8.0 7.9 
Transportation and public utilities 7.4 ei 5.2 5.0 4.9 55 4.6 5.4 5.2 5.3 5.8 4.3 5.4 6.1 5.2 


Wholesale and retail trade ........ 
Finance and service industries . 
Government workers ........::::0-++ 
Agricultural wage and salary workers 


1 Data for 1984 and earlier years have been revised. reasons as a percent of potentially available labor force hours. 
2 Aggregate hours lost by the unemployed and persons on part time for economic 
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8. Unemployment rates by sex and age, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


(Civilian workers) 


Annual 1985 
average 


o i ie 
1983 | 1984 | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. ney | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. . 


+— oa 
zal 73; 73/ 73| 73} 73] 7.3| 7.0) 7.4| 7.1) TOs 
16 to 24 years oe zs) - 4: | 133; 142] 135| 14.0) 129 33 : 40 135 
16 0 19 years .... “| 904] 189] 17.8| 188; 189| 184] 18.2| 17.7] 189] 183 195 73 178) 20.1)" ay 
16 to 17 years .......... “| 5451 21.21 20.0) 21.0] 21.2| 20.0] 20.9} 20.7] 21.1) 212 22.0 166] 198)" 235) 
18 to 19 years a 21.1| 17.4] 16.8] 17.7] 17.4] 17.4] 16.5) 15.8] 17.3} 16.2 i ior 79a 
20 to 24 years .... “445! 44.5) 10.9] 10.9] 10.9] ~11.2| 41-1) 11:0) (11.8 "2 12] 107) °"110) “708 
25 years and OVER eevee.  Mazsl. Sof SS. (55 le5.Sl mesa oG) | 6 o7en oo 5.8 58] 55] 58] 54) ay 
25 to 54 YOArS ceccessnn “l -gol ea] sel 58] 61] 59| 59) 61] 58 6.0 50 68) 59) Se 
55 years and over 5.3 4.5 4.4 4.1 4.2 3.9 4.0 4.0 4.3 i i R i 


Sex and age 


Total, 16 years and over ... 


9.9 7.4 7.0 7.1 7.2 7A 7.0 (ae | 6.9 73 7.2 6.8 6.9 7A 6.9 
Tear. 18.4) 14.4) 13.7) 14.1 13.8| 14.4 13.9] 13.6] 14.8) 143] 148 a pe pe r ' 
AGM 1! Veen acc cesnnt aon cncccants cocscucabcadnacasqanqsehateucacannetanvenesba tenses 23.3} 19.6} 189] 19.4] 19.1 19.5| 18.1 18.2} 19.4) 19.2} 20.9 Re bi He M3 4 
16 to 17 years 25.2| 21.9| 20.3| 19.8] 21.2) 20.7] 22.2) 21.5) 22.2) 240) 228 se i pe i ; 

18 to 19 years | 22.2| 18.3] 183} 19.3] 18.0] 186] 15.7] 16.2] 17.4) 16.1 19.2 ne ps ve + 4 
DO PDAS VES cons crccstcsescas cnire vate cesar cea sentaaanvianeenerecdartise-sShtoeabinee 45.0) 44.0| %12\. 114.6] 14.2) 211.8). 11:7] 11.3] 992.5) 19:0) 942.7 = os Me. - 
25 YEAMS ANA OVER ........cecscsecesescssnsonnvsnsesssussnssuenensasssensesensasoeeenenee 7.8 5.7 5.4 5.4 5.5 5.4 5.3 55 5.0 5.6 5.4 ae . - a 
25 to 54 years ... 8.2 5.9 5.6 5.6 5.8 5.6 5.6 5.8 5.2 5.8 5.6 ae SS * z : 

55 years and over .... 5.6 4.6 4.7 4.4 4.3 4.0 3.8 3.9 41 4.5 4.6 M . : 


7.4 7.5 7.3 75 7.2 7.2 2 
over ... 9.2 7.6 7.3 7.2 Fat 7.5 7.6 7.5 7.7 

are, es te . | 15.8] 13.3] 126] 128) 13.3) 129) 13.2) 129) 13.5) 127} 13.1 12.1 12.9) 13.2 + } 

16 to 19 years 21.3} 18.0} 16.6) 18.1 18.6] 17.3) 18:2)) 17.1 18.4] 17.4) 18.0} 14.9] 16.4) 18.1 3 3 

16 to 17 years . = 23.7| 20.4| 19.7| 22.3] 21.2) 19.4] 19.5} 19.8) 19.9] 18.0) 21.2) 148) 19.5 22.1 2.6 f 

NS RD YORI S Fovcac creas vtein te conanssiteateccsorasiGinecidlsubsovsedveransaisvincens 19.9} 16.6) 15.1 16.0| 16.7} 16.2| 17.4| 15.5] 17.3] 163] 15.8] 15.2) 14.3) 15.4) 1422 

20 to 24 years .... 

25 years and over . 

25 to 54 years a : 5 3 , 2 f i : * i i 

55 years nid OM eee caps arr es rosrstncaensi totes canara cine teas 4.7 4.2 3.9 3.7 4.2 3.8 4.2 4.2 46 3.9 4.4 47 43 3.6 3.4 | 


9. Unemployed persons by reason for unemployment, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


(Numbers in thousands) 


Annual average 1984 1985 
Reason for unemployment 


| 1983 | 1984 | Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. | oct. | Nov. 


Job losers .... 6,258} 4,421] 4,141) 4,176] 4,313] 4,251] 4,158] 4,228] 3,935} 4,128] 4,333) 4,160} 4,142) 4,021) 4,101 
On layoff .... ..-- 1,780} 1,171] 1,068) 1,070} 1,229] 1,240} 1,163) 1,208} 1,059} 1,124] 1,130) 1,099) 1,175] 1,165) 1,207 
Other job losers | 4,478} 3,250] 3,073] 3,106] 3,084} 3,011) 2,995] 3,019] 2,876} 3,004| 3,203) 3,061) 2,968) 2,856) 2,894 

Job leavers ...... ses 830 823 869 858 884 865 848 838 868} 1,001 902 * 865 839 921 799 

Reentrants ... «| 2,412] 2,184} 2,161) 2,218] 2,244] 2,233} 2,341) 2,312} 2,428] 2,219] 2,143) 2,162} 2,369) 2,232) 2,210 

‘New entrants 1,216} 1,110] 1,024} 1,011] 1,049} 1,035) 1,090) 1,072} 1,159) 1,017) 1,097 920 909) 1,047) 1,066 


PERCENT OF UNEMPLOYED 


Job losers 58.4 51.8 50.5 50.5 50.8 50.7 49.3 50.0 46.9 49.3 51.1 51.3 50.2 48.9 50.2 
On layoff ........ aed 16.6 13.7 13.0 12.9 14.5 14.8 13.8 14.3 12.6 13.4 13.3 13.6 14.2 14.2 14.8 
Other job losers i 41.8 38.1 37.5 37.6 36.3 35.9 35.5 35.7 34.3 35.9 37.8 37.8 35.9 34.7 35.4 


Job leavers .... 7.7 9.6 10.6 10.4 10.4 10.3 10.0 9.9 10.3 12.0 10.6 10.7 10.2 11.2 9.8 
Reentrants ..... is 22.5 25.6 26.4 26.8 26.4 26.6 27.7 27.4 28.9 26.5 25.3 26.7 28.7 27.1 27.0 
PUI MT IRE NG aoa ccs vas csitae fneaansdiiaavesacaseniuietiehpaks 11.3 13.0 12.5 12.2 12.4 12.3 12.9 12.7 13.8 12.2 12.9 11.3 11.0 12.7 13.0 
PERCENT OF 
CIVILIAN LABOR FORCE 
Job losers 5.6 3.9 3.6 3.6 3.8 3.7 3.6 3.7 3.4 3.6 3.8 3.6 3.6 3.5 3.5 
Job leavers .. a oe 8 . 8 8 7 7 8 9 8 8 FT i 8 vf 
Reentrants ... 2.2 1.9 1.9 1.9 2.0 1.9 2.0 2.0 r Be 1.9 1.9 1.9 2.0 1.9 1.9 
New entrants ... 14 1.0 9 9 9 9 9 9 1.0 9 1.0 8 8 9 9 


10. Duration of unemployment, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


(Numbers in thousands) 


Annual average 1984 1985 


Weeks of unemployment 


Less than 5 weeks 

5 to 14 weeks ....... 2,937 | 2,451 2,324 | 2,516 | 2,552 | 2,469 

Bo. WEGKS. GIUT OVEN 5. casctisancsescapntcacpbecciviiserncuctsivead 4,210 | 2,737 | 2,428 | 2,374 | 2,243 | 2,416 2,199 
15 to 26 weeks ...... -| 1,652 | 1,104 990 972 941 1,076 | 1,065 882 
27 weeks and over 2,559 1,634 | 1,438 1,402 | 1,302 1,340 1,335 1,317 

Mean duration in weeks .. 16.0 

Median duration in weeks 
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11. Unemployment rates of civilian workers by State, data not seasonally adjusted 


State 


Alabama 
Alaska .... 
Arizona ... 
Arkansas 
California 


Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware ....... 

District of Columbia 
Florida 


Georgia .. 
Hawaii . 
Idaho .. 
Illinois . 
Indiana ...... 


Maine 


Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 


Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. 
1984 1985 State 1984 1985 
— 
10.5 7.9 Montana 6.1 6.8 
9.0 9.2 Nebraska 3.8 5.0 
4.4 6.4 DROVES ene sactnanesnticssseictenutun 7.2 7.6 
8.3 8.7 New Hampshire 3.2 2.6 
7.0 (AP 
New Jersey 5.1 S55 
§.3 $5 New Mexico ei. 8.6 
4.0 4.6 New York....... 7A 6.6 
Rectarcaceererts 4.9 4.3 North Carolina . 6.4 4.6 
Guava 8.7 8.7 North Dakota 41 5.1 
7.0 5.3 
Ohio 9.1 9.0 
i aolisspyesecete axes 5.8 6.7 Oklahoma .. 6.6 6.8 
Basse aes 6.0 5.5 Oregon ... 8.3 6.7 
5.4 6.2 Pennsylvania 8.2 Wau 
8.8 9.2 Rhode Island 4.2 3.8 
7.8 6.8 
South Carolina 6.9 7.2 
6.0 6.5 South Dakota ............. 4.2 45 
5.0 4.6 Tennessee ... 7.9 7.0 
8.5 9.2 Texas .... 5.3 7.6 
9.5 10.9 Utah ... 6.0 5.3 
5.0 3.9 
Vermont .... 41 3.9 
rectiosssanevaaea 5.0 4.4 Virginia ...... 4.8 5:3 
senses 3.4 3.2 Washington ............ 8.6 7.4 
10.1 9.6 West Virginia ... 15.4 d25 
5:1 5.3 Wisconsin 6.4 6.2 
9.9 9.4 
6.4 5.8 Wyoming 5.0 6.1 


12. Employment of workers on nonagricultural payrolls by State, data not seasonally adjusted 


(In thousands) 


State Oct., 1984 | Sept., 1985 | Oct., 1985? State Oct., 1984 | Sept., 1985 |Oct., 1985° 
|e — =1 i: = 
Alabama 1,398.0 1,394.9 4,405.6]| N@Draska ......ssecsescsecsecsessssesneesnecsssesecsnessnennienns 643.6 648.8 653.1 
Alaska .. 230.8 244.1 234.5)| Nevada .... 438.5 451.6 450.8 
PRTIZOM A esaraecceectevousenqantosennprensesseedroen=ox 1,216.0 1,261.4 1,280.2!) New Hampshir 454.6 485.1 484.0 
Arkansas . 802.0 807.9 806.3} 
California 10,703.7 10,938.6 40,978.1]| NOW Jersey .....cesecsecseseeeseneeneerssssesacensaneneensenns 3,390.3 3,485.1 3,490.5 
NOW. MOXICO ......0-cccscessnsnseonssosossacursungnrsesnsesceaee 514.8 521.5 $22.2 
Colorado 1,399.2 1,422.1 1,431.0|| New York ........ 7,671.4 7,736.8 7,793.5 
Connecticut 1,555.3 1,576.4 4,583.5)| North Carolina ... 2,615.8 2,647.6 2,665.0 
Delaware ..........- 288.0 294.4 295.2|| North Dakota .........sccccsesseeseeeseteessssnseesnerensenes 258.1 254.0 255.4 
District of Columbia . 612.1 623.2 626. 
Florida 4,273.3 4,447.0 4,490.4)| Ohio 4,326.9 4,417.7 4,436.6 
Oklahoma ....... 1,191.3 1,189.1 1,185.5 
Georgia 2,527.7 2,618.4 2,633.3}| Oregon ........... 1,029.6 1,040.8 1,050.5 
Hawaii ...... 408.9 415.8 420.1|| Pennsylvania . 4,725.9 4,759.9 4,788.1 
Idaho ... 332.9 342.6 343.1|| Rhode Island 419.3 420.5 422.0 
Illinois .. 4,696.8 4,708.6 4,715. 
Indiana lt 1.0) 2,251.0 2,258.5]| South Carolia .......sssesssecssecsessseseneeseeentennecesees 1,298.3 1,347.6 1,349.7 
South Dakota ....ccccecccocesesesssesctsccssssnesseserscneoreas 247.3 246.3 245.5 
lowa 1,080.0 1,064.4 1,072.1|| Tennessee . 1,837.5 1,890.8 1,896.8 
Kansas ... 976.6 989.8 991.8}| Texas ......... 6,501.5 6,614.6 6,642.3 
Kentucky .... 1,227.4 1,253.2 4,259.7]] Utah ...ceeceecseccsecssessessnessneecnesnnsssessnessncssesncnnenane 616.4 633.2 635.0 
Louisiana ....... 1,608.9 1,593.6 1,598.7) 
Maine 456.0 464.5 464.3)| Vermont 220.9 226.6 230.4 
Virginia ... 2,368.2 2,446.4 2,466.1 
Maryland 1,832.8 1,898.7 4,904.9)] Washington ......c-secssessecsesssessssesssnesnnessnsennennes 1,673.6 1,716.3 1,721.6 
MasSachusett ...........cccsscssesesesenneeeeeressnseetsene 2,910.8 3,009.3 3,012.9|| West Virginia . 597.8 591.0 594.4 
Michigan ..........-ssessseconecesesessessesssnecsnscennecenecnnacees 3,405.5 3,489.7 3,506.6| Wisconsin 1,990.0 2,021.6 2,020.2 
Minnesota . 1,883.1 1,907.4 1,911. 
Mississippi ..... 840.6 852.2 856.1|| Wyoming ....... 199.3 205.5 201.7 
Missouri .. 2,044.4 2,048.0 2,051.0|| Puerto Rico .. 687.9 669.6 676.3 
Montana ......ssseseccscesesereccecsssrecesensscnsasscsennenenenens 286.9 282.4 282.3!| Virgin Islands 35.1 34.8 34.9 


P = preliminary 
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13. Employment of workers on nonagricultural payrolls by industry, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


(In thousands) 


Annual average 1984 1985 
p 
peers 1983 1984 Nov. Dec. Jan. Te Mar. Apr. | May | June July | Aug. Sept. Oct.? Nov. 
+ 


,753 
90,196 | 94,461 | 95,882 | 96,092 | 96,419 | 96,591 | 96,910 | 97,120 | 97,421 97,473 | 97,707 | 97,977 | 98,217 | 98,571 | 98 


TOTAL 1245 
= 74,330 | 78,477 | 79,764 | 80,010 | 80,319 | 80,480 | 80,767 | 80,962 | 81,208 81,260 | 81,366 | 81,634 | 81,765 | 82,062 | 82,2 


23,334 | 24,730 | 24,955 | 25,045 | 25,112 | 25,062 | 25,056 | 25,090 | 25,066 25,010 | 24,980 Cob onese: ped cages 
952 974 978 973 974 976 977 982 982 974 969 


Minin ; 602 

Oil eo gas extraction 598 613 626 624 621 620 618 623 624 619 619 615 615 608 
COMSHFUCTION 20.0... eecececteeseeteseseeees 3,948 4,345 4,424 4,469 4,534 4,525 4,553 4,641 4,658 4,638 4,660 oa re pe om 

General building contractors ........ 1,020 1,158 1,179 1,190 1,219 1,214 1,223 1,233 1,234 1,223 1,228 ¥ ; : F 
Manufacturing ..............cccceeeeee 18,434 | 19,412 | 19,553 | 19,603 | 19,604 | 19,561 | 19,526 | 19,467 | 19,426 | 19,398 19,351 | 19,362 by ere Hee 

Production WOrkKeTS ........-ceseseseseees 12,530 | 13,310 | 13,376 | 13,409 | 13,399 | 13,347 | 13,309 | 13,249 | 13,203 | 13,169 13,137 | 13,145 i ly 

11,560 | 11,509 | 11,519 | 11,449 | 11,496 | 11,516 

Durable goods ...............::cceeeeeee 10,732 | 11,522 | 11,666 | 11,701 | 11,702 | 11,675 | 11,651 | 11,608 | 11,586 F ‘ A 

sew. WOTKONS iiasenseseseesssasnveess TAG 7,749 7,832 7,855 7,843 7,806 7,776 7,730 7,704 7,671 7,630 7,638 7,586 7,629 7,652 
Lumber and wood products .......... 657 707 709 711 709 704 701 694 697 694 697 Mes bs. oa pe 
Furniture and fixtures 0.0.0... 448 487 495 497 499 498 499 497 493 494 494 br be aan pa 
Stone, clay, and glass products ... 570 595 598 601 602 600 601 600 599 598 599 nae oan sue 
Primary metal industries ............... 832 858 848 844 844 840 832 823 819 815 806 79) 

Blast furnaces and basic steel 

PRODUC ice 8 esiicnsey: : 341 334 318 316 315 313 311 306 305 304 302 289 291 ps : — 

Fabricated metal products .......... 1,370 1,464 1,486 1,489 1,486 1,483 1,480 1,479 1,477 1,472 1,467 1,467 1,462 1,4 f 
Machinery, except electrical .......... 2,033 2,197 2,232 2,232 2,228 2,224 2,220 2,207 2,203 2,191 2,175 2,167 2,143 2,141 2,140 
Electrical and electronic 

OQUIIMION Es sesso cateiccnit ease wacnsinctooees 2,013 2,208 2,250 2,253 2,252 2,248 2,243 2,223 2,216 2,205 2,190 2,194 2,175 2,181 2,183 
Transportation equipment : 1,906 1,940 1,965 1,974 1,972 1,969 1,982 1,981 1,990 1,985 1,995 1,986 2,010 _ : 

Motor vehicles and equipment .... 754 860 873 888 891 876 867 876 873 875 868 868 861 871 val 
Instruments and related products 692 714 722 723 723 725 727 726 723 725 724 725 722 723 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 

EPL eo rete pie a area 371 384 386 386 385 381 379 377 378 376 372 373 373 374 373 


Nondurable goods .. 
Production workers 


Food and kindred products ........... 1,615 1,619 1,620 1,630 1,633 1,633 1,638 1,630 1,634 1,644 1,630 1,638 1,633 1,638 1,631 

Tobacco manufactures r 68 65 65 66 67 66 66 66 66 66 65 64 65 64 65 

Textile mill products 741 746 726 722 720 712 706 707 701 699 696 697 695 697 699 

Apparel and other textile 

PROGINS aa t-satcessissracaasonotpsctesvsesas 1,163 1,197 1,180 1,184 1,182 1,175 1,167 1,164 1,153 1,142 1,160 1,152 1,155 1,157 1,159 

Paper and allied products 661 681 682 683 683 682 682 681 682 684 684 683 681 683 689 

Printing and publishing ..............+. 1,299 1,372 1,397 1,397 1,403 1,406 1,407 1,411 1,414 1,419 1,426 1,429 1,427 1,430 1,439 

Chemicals and allied products ...... 1,043 1,048 1,052 1,054 1,052 1,052 1,052 1,049 1,044 1,042 1,040 1,038 1,040 1,037 1,033 

Petroleum and coal products ........ 196 189 187 186 185 184 183 182 181 180 178 176 170 170 168 

Rubber and misc. plastics 

[nifeta [0 ieee ee ee ae nen ee meee wil 782 796 799 798 799 798 795 791 789 787 792 790 796 800 

Leather and leather products ....... 205 192 182 181 179 177 176 174 174 173 176 174 174 174 173 
SERVICE-PRODUCING ................... 66,862 | 69,731 | 70,927 | 71,047 | 71,307 | 71,529 | 71,854 | 72,030 | 72,355 | 72,463 | 72,727 | 72,962 | 73,255 | 73,526 | 73,680 
Transportation and public 

MARIN as ccc asoys cases saseosssnscnsaa eens 4,954 5,171 5,229 5,246 5,259 5,272 5,269 5,278 5,301 5,295 5,302 5,282 5,317 5,326 5,350 

Transportation 2,745 2,929 2,993 3,009 3,015 3,029 3,028 3,037 3,057 3,052 3,060 3,038 3,078 3,084 3,107 

Communication and public 

CORI RNS aescaeis wana pecascwisespasneasnancdsazaacaee 2,209 2,242 2,236 2,237 2,244 2,243 2,241 2,241 2,244 2,243 2,242 2,244 2,239 2,242 2,243 
Wholesale trade .. «| 5,268 5,550 5,647 5,665 5,686 5,697 5,714 5,733 5,748 5,768 5,773 §,791 5,805 5,835 5,850 


Durable goods ...... 


3,070 3,272 3,334 3,347 3,358 3,367 3,377 3,388 3,402 3,414 3,426 3,434 3,442 3,455 3,470 
Nondurable goods 


2,197 2,278 2,313 2,318 2,328 2,330 2,337 2,345 2,346 2,354 2,347 2,357 2,363 2,380 2,380 


Retail trade ....... 
General merchandise stores 


15,613 | 16,584 | 16,994 | 17,026 | 17,090 | 17,160 | 17,249 | 17,280 | 17,392 | 17,425 | 17,453 | 17,514 | 17,539 | 17,603 | 17,566 
2,165 2,278 2,357 2,323 2,341 2,343 2,349 2,348 2,371 2,361 2,344 2,354 2,356 2,361 2,330 


FOOD SHORES: rccsecacsccssstassicecasnstisnciesss 2,556 2,655 2,728 2,745 2,753 2,773 2,790 2,794 2,823 2,831 2,842 2,849 2,852 2,868 2,855 
Automotive dealers and service 
stations F 1,674 1,802 1,848 1,851 1,855 1,865 1,873 1,884 1,890 1,895 1,895 1,902 1,906 1,909 1,918 


Eating and drinking places ... 5,042 5,403 5,512 5,535 5,559 5,588 5,615 5,642 5,660 5,692 5,728 §,725 5,740 5,759 5,768 


Finance, insurance, and real 


estate .. «| 5,468 5,682 5,755 5,776 5,790 5,809 5,835 5,858 5,888 5,906 5,932 5,959 5,987 6,008 6,040 
Finance .. all 2,041 2,855 2,891 2,902 2,910 2,919 2,933 2,941 2,956 2,968 2,984 2,998 3,011 3,023 3,038 
Insurance ... 1,720 1,753 1,774 1,780 1,783 1,789 1,792 1,799 1,808 1,814 1,817 1,827 1,831 1,835 1,845 
Real estate 1,007 1,074 1,090 1,094 1,097 1,101 1,110 1,118 1,124 1,124 1,131 1,134 1,145 1,150 1,157 


Services 
Business services 
Health services 


19,694 | 20,761 | 21,184 | 21,252 | 21,382 | 21,480 | 21,644 | 21,723 | 21,813 | 21,856 | 21 926 | 22,073 | 22,155 | 22,245 | 22,366 
3,562 4,076 4,234 4,259 4,295 4,324 4,377 4,402 4,424 4,441 4,446 4,489 4,504 4,534 4,558 
5,988 6,104 6,139 6,154 6,169 6,186 6,204 6,218 6,240 6,243 6,260 6,291 6,308 6,329 6,364 


Government 15,869 | 15,984 | 16,118 | 16,082 | 16,100 | 16,111 | 16,143 | 16,158 | 16,213 | 16,213 16,341 | 16,343 | 16,452 | 16,509 | 16,508 
Federal ... «| 2,774 2,807 2,831 2,836 2,836 2,834 2,850 2,859 2,873 2,872 2,878 2,886 2,904 2,909 2,909 
SENG alicia -sppiatisdassctaidaysasesanzecgndsene 3,662 3,712 3,732 3,722 3,730 3,733 3,744 3,749 3,759 3,765 3,788 3,789 3,818 3,826 3,850 
LOGE, fis saasstivatassntpeascserversncocvsszeons 9,434 9,465 9,555 9,524 9,534 9,544 9,549 9,550 9,581 9,576 9,675 | 9,668 9,730 9,774 9,749 


P = preliminary 


revision. 
NOTE: See notes on the data for a description of the most recent benchmark 
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14. Average weekly hours of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonagricultu 


monthly data seasonally adjusted 


ral payrolls by industry, 


BIN ——————— Ee 


Annual 
1984 1985 
Industry = see 
; 1983 ME ee Nov. | Dec. | Jan Feb. | Mar. Apr May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. Oct.? |Nov.? 
= I J 4 + 4 

PRIVATE SECTOR ...............:::ccccssssesesssseseseseesenenenenes 35.0| 35.3| 35.2} 35.2| 35.1] 35.1) 35.2) 35.0) 35.1 35.1, 35.0} 35.1] 35.1) 35.1| 35.0 
CONSTRUCTION 00.0... ccececccceeeseeseeeeceennennearesenseesenes 37.1 37.7 38.0 37.8 37.7 37.8 38.1 38.0 37.6 87.2) 37.6 37.5 37.9 38.0 37.6 
MANUFACTURING 40.1 40.7 40.5 40.6 40.6 40.1 40.4 40.2 40.4 40.4 40.3 40.6 40.7 40.7 40.7 
Overtime hours .... 3.0 3.4 3.4 3.4 3.4 3.3 3.2 3.4 3a 3.2 3.2 3.3 3.3 3.3 3.4 
Durable goods Beir acoy opuivcsaceenenavaseacvanncacerdscsessaaparincria 40.7 41.4 41.2 41.3 41.3 40.7 414 40.9 41.1 41.2 41.0 41.3 41.3 41.3 41.3 
Overtime hours ..........- 3.0 3.6 3.6 3.6 3.6 3.5 3.5 3.6 3:2 3.3 3.3 3.4 3.5 3.4 3.6 
Lumber and wood products 40.1 39.9| 39.6] 39.8) 39.7} 38.9) 39.6} 39.5 39.8) 40.1 39.7) 40.0] 40.1 40.3| 40.0 
Furniture and fixtures ............. 39.4| 39.7| 39.7| 39.6} 40.4] 39.5} 39.5 39.3| 38.9| 38.9| 38.8] 39.2) 39.4 39.3} 39.3 
Stone, clay, and glass products .. 41.5| 42.0| 41.8) 41.8) 41.7) 41.6) 42.0 42.0} 42.1 41.9| 42.0| 42.0] 42.0) 42.2) 41.7 
Primary metal industries .............:0 40.5| 41.7 41.5| 41.2 41.0 40.9| 41.1 41.0| 41.2) 41.6 41.4] 41.7 41.5 41.8 42.0 
Blast furnaces and basic steel products ‘| 39.5) 40.6] 40.9} 39.8] 39.9} 40.5) 40.5 40.2| 40.7| 41.2| 41.2) 41.8) 41.0) 41.7 42.2 
Fabricated metal Products ..........-::csseseeesesssesnseees 40.6| 41.4| 41.4] 41.4) 41.4] 40.9) 41.4) 41.1 411| 41.3; 41.3] 41.4] 41.6] 41.5) 41.3 
Machinery except electrical ..........-.esessesesneresneenes 40.5 41.9 41.8 41.7 41.7 41.1 41.6 41.2 41.4 41.6 41.3 41.6 41.6 41.6 41.5 
Electrical and electronic equipment 40.5| 41.0) 40.9] 41.0] 40.8) 40.2) 40.7 40.2| 40.4} 40.6} 40.3} 40.7) 40.5} 40.6 40.8 
Transportation equipment ...........- 42.1 42.7 42.4 42.8 43.1 41.9 42.5 42.3 42.6 42.3 42.5 42.9 42.9 42.8 42.6 
Motor vehicles and EQUuipMent ...........::seseeseree 43.3| 43.8| 43.5} 44.0) 44.3] 424) 43.2) 43.3 43.5| 42.7| 43.3| 43.8] 43.8) 43.9) 43.5 
Instruments and related products ...........::sesese 40.4 41.3| 41.4) 41.8] 41.2] 40.7) 41.0} 40.7 40.9| 41.1| 40.7; 40.7; 40.9} 40.8) 41.2 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 39.1| 39.4) 39.3] 39.3) 39.2} 39.0} 39.1 39.0| 39.3; 39.4 39.0) 39.3} 39.8) 39.9 39.6 
Nondurable goods .............:s::-sccsecseressesssseeeenennente 39.4] 39.6) 39.5) 39.6] 39.5} 39.3| 39.4 39.1| 39.4] 39.4] 39.4] 39.6] 39.8] 39.9 39.8 
Overtime HOUFS .........sesssecescsesesesenenenrerensssetaeanens 3.0 3.1 3.1 3.0 3.0 2.9 2.9 3.0 2.9 3.0 3.0 3.1 eh] 3.2 3.2 
Food and kindred products .. 39.5| 39.8| 39.7| 40.1] 39.8] 39.7) 39.8 39.6) 40.1; 39.6] 40.0} 39.9} 40.2) 403 39.8 
Tobacco manufacturing ....... 37.4| 38.9] 39.0) 38.8] 38.3) 39.2 38.9| 35.4| 37.0] 36.6) 346) 3968 36.9] 38.3] 36.4 
Textile mill products ...........-0 40.4 39.9| 39.1] 39.2) 39.2} 38.8) 39.1) 38 g| 38.9} 39.4] 39.1] 40.0] 40.7| 407 41.2 
Apparel and other textile products 36.2| 36.4 36.1| 36.3] 36.2| 35.9) 36.1 35.6| 36.2| 36.3) 363] 36.4] 36.5) 366 36.8 
Paper and allied products 426| 43.1) 43.1] 43.1] 43.0} 429) 429 43.0| 43.0| 42.9) 42.7| 43.0] 43.1) 43.2 43.1 
Printing and publishing ..........-.. 37.6| 37.9| 37.8] 37.7| 37.8] 37.7) 37.6 37.6| 37.4| 37.5| 37.5| 37.9) 38.0 37.9| 37.8 
Chemicals and allied products 41.6| 41.9] 41.8] 41.9) 42.0 41.9| 42.1; 41.9) 41.9] 42.0) 41.8) 41.8 41.6} 41.8) 41.8 
Petroleum and coal products . 43.9| 43.7| 43.4| 43.0] 43.2] 43.1 43.3| 42.0| 41.7) 426] 42.9) 43.3 43.4) 44.0) 42.9 
Leather and leather products .... 36.8| 36.8| 36.6] 36.9] 36.8} 36.4) 37.1 37.0| 37.1| 37.0| 37.0] 37.3) 37.8 37.9| 38.1 
TRANSPORTATION AND PUBLIC UTILITIES ..... 39.0; 39.4 39.4] 39.3] 39.3] 39.4) 39.5 39.4| 39.5| 39.5} 39.2] 39.6) 39.5 39.5) 39.1 
WHOLESALE TRADE ............--:::ccecssssseseseseeeeenenennes 38.5| 38.6| 38.6) 38.6] 386} 38.6) 38.7 38.6 38.7| 38.8] 38.6] 38.6) 38.7 38.6] 38.5 
RETAIL TRADE ..............-:cccsesscscesssesceneneeneesensasenennens 29.8} 30.0| 29.9) 29.9] 29.8) 29.8 29.8| 29.7) 29.9] 29.9} 29.7) 29.6 29.6} 29.5) 29.5 
SERVICES . 32.7| 32.8| 32.8} 32.9) 32.7} 32.8) 328 32.7| 32.8| 32.8] 32.7) 32.8) 32.8 32.9| 32.7 


P = preliminary 
NOTE: See “Notes on the data” for a description of the most recent 


benchmark adjustment. 
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15. Average hourly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonagricultural payrolls by 


industry 
Annual 1985 
average es 
Industry ay 
1983 | 1984 | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct? |Nov.? 
oF a | $8.65 | $8.67 
PRIVATE SECTOR $8.02 | $8.33 | $8.43 | $8.46 | $8.50 | $8.52 | $8.52 | $8.54 | $8.53 | $8.56 | $8.54 | $8.54 | $8.68 f . 
Seasonally adjusted - - 8.42 | 8.47 | 8.44] 8.49] 852| 854] 855 | 859] 857] 860] 865 | 8.64 | 8.67 
DAUNTING fois dhins BE nnenn teks Pogue hee 11.28 | 11.63 | 11.63 | 11.70 | 11.86 | 11.90 | 11.91 | 11.93 | 11.86 | 11.99 | 11.88 | 11.95 | 12.00 | 11.95 | 11.95 
CONSTRUCTION oor 5.o.05 cc 2s cess cette eectesctccensgncventse 11.94 } 12.12 | 12.10 | 12.26 | 12.30 | 12.33 | 12.22 | 12.21 | 12.19 | 12.12 | 12.16 | 12.22 | 12.40 | 12.36 | 12.21 
MANUFACTURING ............ccccscssesscsesessesneetesecnseneneese 8.83 | 9.18] 931] 940] 943] 9.43 | 9.45] 948] 9.48 | 9.50] 9.53} 9.48 | 9.55 | 9.54 | 9.62 
Durable goods 9.39 | 9.74] 985] 9.96 | 9.99 | 9.99 | 10.01 | 10.03 | 10.04 | 10.08 | 10.10 | 10.05 | 10.15 | 10.14 | 10.21 
Lumber and wood products . 7.80 | 8.03 | 8.06] 8.09] 810] 809] 8.06] 804] 812] 824] 820] 826 | 831 | 8.28) 8.28 
Furniture and fixtures ............... 6.62 | 6.85 | 6.95] 699] 7.01] 7.01] 7.07] 7.08} 7.11 | 7.18 | 7.22 | 7.22 | 7.29 | 7.30 | 7.32 
Stone, clay, and glass products . 9.28 9.57 9.67 9.68 9.70 | 9.73 9.71 9.80 9.80 9.84 9.89 9.87 9.90 9.85 9.87 
Primary metal industries «00.0.0... 11.35 | 11.47 | 11.49 | 11.49 | 11.55 | 11.69 | 11.66 | 11.64 | 11.64 | 11.65 | 11.78 | 11.63 | 11.69 | 11.62 | 11.77 
Blast furnaces and basic steel products ...........] 12.89 | 12.99 | 12.99 | 12.95 | 13.07 | 13.42 | 13.27 | 13.32 | 13.31 | 13.29 | 13.51 | 13.37 | 13.45 | 13.38 | 13.54 
Fabricated metal products ...........s:sccsecsesscsesseeneseee 9.12 | 9.38 | 9.44 | 958 | 9.59] 959] 962] 9.64] 963 | 965] 9.66] 9.61} 9.70] 9.68 | 9.71 
Machinery, except electrical ........c.sceccessesseeseeneenes 9.55 | 9.96 | 10.07 | 10.16 | 10.13 | 10.14 | 10.15 | 10.17 | 10.22 | 10.28 | 10.31 | 10.27 | 10.39 | 10.40 | 10.48 
Electrical and electronic equipment .. 8.67 | 9.04] 9.20] 932] 9.33 | 9.33] 939] 9.40] 939 | 946] 9.47] 9.50 | 9.55 | 9.56 | 9.63 
Transportation equipment ............ 11.67 | 12.22 | 12.45 | 12.62 | 12.67 | 12.63 | 12.59 | 12.63 | 12.63 | 12.66 | 12.65 | 12.65 | 12.78 | 12.76 | 12.82 
Motor vehicles and equipment . 12.14 | 12.74 | 13.02 | 13.27 | 13.41 | 13.35 | 13.29 | 13.40 | 13.38 | 13.39 | 13.38 | 13.34 | 13.51 | 13.47 | 13.56 
Instruments and related products .. 8.48 | 885 |} 8.95] 9.03] 9.00] 9.11] 9.10] 9.11] 913 |] 915] 9.20] 9.22 | 9.28} 9.26 | 9.28 
Miscellaneous manufacturing ...... 6.81 7.04, | 7.06 | 7.16%) 7.230) © 719. |. 7.20: \) 7.22 | 7.28"| 7.28.1) 7.00a) 7.26; | at.c0 le deedal cee 
Nondurable goods 8.08 | 837 | 852] 855] 859] 860] 861] 867 | 864] 865] 872} 867] 870] 869] 8.77 
Food and kindred products .. 8.19 | 838 | 843 |) 845 | 848] 8.51 8.53} 859] 858 | 855 | 854 | 8.47] 8.51 8.49 | 8.60 
Tobacco manufactures ............. 10.38 | 11.27 | 11.93 | 11.17 | 11.39 | 11.80 | 12.00 | 12.16 | 12.65 | 12.83 | 12.91 | 12.44 | 11.47 | 11.45 | 12.45 
Textile mill products ...........cccsecseseseseeees 6.18 | 646 | 655} 657] 659] 660] 664] 670]! 668] 669} 669] 6.72 | 675] 6.77 | 680 
Apparel and other textile products . 6.38 | -5.55 | 5.61 5.68 | 5.73 | 5.70 | 5.73 | 5.74 | 6.69.| 5.70 | 570 |. 5.66 1.5.75 | S744 6.76 
Paper and allied products 9.93 | 10.41 | 10.64 | 10.66 | 10.63 | 10.64 | 10.64 | 10.72 | 10.75 | 10.79 | 10.91 | 10.86 | 10.90 | 10.89 | 10.99 
Printing and publishing 9.60 | 9.60} 9.61 | 9.67 | 9.73 | 9.79 | 9.77] 9.81 
Chemicals and allied products . 11.48 | 11.46 | 11.52 | 11.60 | 11.62 | 11.67 | 11.71 | 11.84 
Petroleum and coal products a i : 8 4 14.18 | 14.00 | 13.97 | 14.03 | 13.99 | 14.07 | 13.94 | 14.04 
Rubber and miscellaneous plastics products ...... 8.00 | 8.29) 840] 844] 849 | 848 | 846] 848] 845] 850 | 854] 8.51 8.55 | 8.54 | 8.60 
Leather and leather products ..........:cc:se:cecesssseeeees 5.54 | 5.70} 5.76 |} 5.80 | 5.82] 5.79] 582] 584] 5.83 | 583] 583 | 580] 5.82| 5.77 | 5.84 
TRANSPORTATION AND PUBLIC UTILITIES ..... 10.79 | 11.11 | 11.25 | 11.28 | 11.26 | 11.27 | 11.24 | 11.27 | 11.24 | 11.32 | 11.35 | 11.40 | 11.52 | 11.47 | 11.53 
WHOLESALE TRADE 8.55 | 8.96 | 9.08 | 9.19 | 9.16] 9.22] 9.19] 9.24] 9.24] 9.28] 9.27] 9.25] 933] 9.24] 9.32 
PREF ASEs DRA DE isso ccd cdo veseccls tte taacccssatinscces 5.74 | 5.88 | 5.93 | 5.89 | 5.97 | 5.99] 5.97] 5.96] 5.97] 594] 5.93] 5.91] 599] 5.97] 6.01 
FINANCE, INSURANCE, AND REAL ESTATE ..... 7.29 7.87 | 7.90 | 8.03 | 8.01 | 8.03 
oo a Oy Sh RR Sern ok ee 


- Data not available. 
P = preliminary 


NOTE: See “Notes on the data” for a description of the most recent 


benchmark revision. 


16. Average weekly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonagricultural payrolls by industry 


Annual average 1984 1985 
Industry r — = 
1983 1984 Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. | Oct.P | Nov.? 
+—— 
PRIVATE SECTOR | | 
ies _— $280.70] $294.05 | $295.89 | $300.33 | $294.95 | $294.79 | $298.20} $298.05 | $298.55 | $303.02] $301.46 $302.32] $305.54 | $303.62 | $302.58 
- easonally adjusted .. - - 296.38| 298.14] 296.24] 298.00| 299.90) 298.90] 300.11) 301.51] 299.95] 301.86] 303.62] 303.26 303.45 
onstant (1977) dollars 171.26| 173.48] 172.23] 174.61] 171.28] 170.50) 171.68] 170.80} 170.50) 172.56 171.48] 171.68] 173.01] 171.54 - 
ML DUIO resece crete Saat Ming ingle teanenceacessabbectvceceecpectece 479.40| 503.58] 505.91| 515.97) 508.79] 514.08] 519.28) 516.57 515.91| 523.96] 509.65| 517.44) 524.40) 517.44) 517.44 
TONSTRUCTION ..........:..cccccceepeecsscscersssstsevesssescrsssenens 442.97| 456.92| 451.33| 460.98] 447.72| 451.28} 460.69) 461.54} 464.44 461.77| 469.38| 468.03) 477.40] 473.39| 450.55 
MANUFACTURING 
Current dollars 354.08] 373.63| 378.92| 387.28) 380.03| 374.37] 381.78| 380.15] 382.04) 385.70) 382.15) 382.99 389.64] 388.28] 392.50 
Constant (1977) dollars 216.03| 220.43| 220.56| 225.16| 220.69] 216.52} 219.79] 217.85] 218.18] 219.65) 217.38 217.48| 220.63) 219.37 - 
Durable goods 382.17| 403.24] 407.79| 419.32| 410.59] 403.60] 412.41] 410.23} 411.64) 417.31] 410.06 412.05| 420.21| 418.78] 423.72 
Lumber and wood Products . .| 312.78| 320.40] 315.95| 321.98] 315.90| 309.85) 317.56) 317.58] 325.61| 336.19] 325.54 333.70] 337.39] 334.51| 327.89 
Furniture and fixtures ............... | 260.83] 271.95} 278.70| 283.79] 276.19| 270.59) 277.85| 276.83| 275.16} 281.46) 276.53 285.19| 290.14] 291.27] 290.60 
Stone, clay, and glass products . | 385.12| 401.94] 406.14] 404.62] 392.85] 393.09] 404.91] 411.60] 415.52} 418.20} 418.35 418.49] 420.75] 418.63] 413.55 
Primary metal industries seseennaennnnreeneen .| 459.68| 478.30] 475.69] 477.98| 473.55| 478.12) 481.56] 480.73| 479.57} 486.97} 485.34 480.32| 487.47) 481.07] 494.34 
Blast furnaces and basic steel products ...........| 509.16] 527.39] 524.80] 516.71) 517.57) 544.85 540.09| 547.45| 543.05] 552.86| 559.31) 550.84) 554.14] 547.24) 564.62 
Fabricated metal products ..........ccccsesesesesseseseeeeeeees 370.27| 388.33| 389.87| 405.23) 395.11| 387.44] 396.34] 395.24) 395.79] 400.48) 394.13 395.93] 403.52} 401.72] 402.97 
Machinery, except electrical _seeeenrnnnnnnnencnasnnnnnnees 386.78] 417.32| 422.94] 434.85| 422.42| 415.74] 424.27| 417.99] 421.06] 427.65) 420.65 422.10| 432.22} 430.56] 437.02 
Electrical and electronic equipment . | 351.14] 370.64] 379.04| 389.58] 379.73| 373.20] 383.11] 376.00] 377.48] 385.02) 376.91 383.80] 387.73] 388.14] 395.79 
Transportation equipment ew apivetafeias | 491.31| 521.79) 531.62) 554.02) 546.08] 524.15) 537.59] 538.04) 539.30| 539.32 531.30] 531.30] 544.43) 544.85] 549.98 
Motor vehicles and equipment ....... | 525.66| 558.01| 565.07| 597.15| 594.06] 559.37) 576.79] 586.92] 587.38} 579.79 574.00| 566.95} 586.33) 588.64) 588.50 
Instruments and related products é 342.59| 365.51| 373.22) 382.87) 369.90] 369.87| 374.01) 368.96) 372.50] 376.07 370.76| 373.41| 381.41) 376.88] 384.19 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 266.27| 277.38| 280.99| 285.68] 279.08] 276.82] 282.24] 280.86] 285.38] 286.10) 281 .78| 284.59] 292.00} 293.79] 291.13 
Nondurable goods coslitbesbeerreteeee sso 318.35| 331.45| 337.39] 342.00] 336.73) 333.68] 338.37) 337.26] 339.55} 342.54 341.82| 344.20] 348.00] 346.73) 350.80 
Food and kindred products . 323.51| 333.52| 337.20) 342.23) 334.96] 331.89] 335.23) 336.73) 343.20] 340.29 341.60| 341.34] 347.21] 343.00| 344.86 
Tobacco manufactures ane 388.21| 438.40| 480.78| 433.40| 424.85] 442.50) 452.40) 424.38) 469.32] 483.69 437.65| 461.52| 438.15) 449.99] 468.12 
Textile mill products . | 249.67| 257.75| 257.42| 258.86| 257.01) 254.10] 258.96] 257.28] 260.52] 266.93 258.23| 270.14| 275.40) 276.89| 281.52 
Apparel and other textile products ...... | 494.76] 202.02] 203.08] 206.75| 205.13] 202.35) 206.85} 203.20} 205.98} 209.19 206.34| 207.32| 209.88} 211.23] 212.54 
Paper and allied products 423.02| 448.67| 460.71| 466.91| 456.03] 451.14] 454.33) 458.82) 460.10) 463.97 465.86| 465.89| 473.06] 470.45| 475.87 
Printing and publishing ie ela Maa Seccasaren<iehiatelaead 342.54] 356.26| 364.24| 366.53] 359.25] 358.08] 362.30) 360.00) 358.08) 358.45 360.69| 369.74| 373.98) 370.28| 373.76 
Chemicals and allied products 440.13| 464.25| 473.89| 480.82) 477.24| 476.10| 478.68) 481.01) 480.17) 484.99 482.56| 483.39] 487.81| 487.14] 496.10 
Petroleum and coal products 582.99| 586.89] 596.94] 584.30] 597.49] 594.58] 601.77| 595.56] 583.80) 596.52 606.10| 605.77| 620.49} 614.75| 606.53 
Rubber and miscellaneous 
PlASHICS PLOGUCtS ..............cesccsccsecsesensereseteeseensennons 329.60| 345.69| 349.44) 355.32) 352.34) 343.44) 347.71) 346.83) 345.61 350.20| 346.72| 346.36] 351.41) 350.99} 353.46 
Leather and leather products 203.87| 209.76] 210.82) 215.18] 211.85| 207.28] 212.43) 215.50) 218.04) 221 54| 218.63] 216.92] 219.41] 216.95) 222.50 
TRANSPORTATION AND PUBLIC 
RUAN UNE SS aco oeaaea scan ca tcacereas soettecensucivacoesnsstesesceatasear 420.81| 437.73| 444.38] 445.56| 438.01] 440.66] 441.73] 441.78] 441.73 449.40| 448.33] 454.86] 457.34] 453.07} 451.98 
WHOLESALE TRADE ..............::cccssececsessseseeeeeereneneees 329.18] 345.86| 351.40| 357.49] 351.74] 352.20} 353.82) 354.82) 357.59 360.99| 359.68] 358.90} 362.00] 357.59] 359.75 
RETAIL TRADE ...........-..-20-scsc-ssssssssssssseressesnsassncsneenes 171.05| 176.40| 176.12} 179.65] 173.73] 174.31] 175.52} 175.22) 177.91 479.39] 180.27] 179.07] 177.90} 175.52) 176.09 
FINANCE, INSURANCE, AND REAL 
SATE oar occas cae csasp ath toe Menaaticcvachre vn vniaagestiienesee 263.90| 278.13| 280.64| 285.53) 282.83] 286.47] 286.47) 285.74 284.23| 291.77| 285.68| 286.77| 292.29] 289.96} 289.88 
SERVICES 239.04| 250.59| 254.08| 257.94| 254.80| 256.56] 256.56] 257.21] 257.68 261.03] 260.17| 260.50] 263.71] 263.71] 263.73 


- Data not available. 
P = preliminary 


17. The Hourly Earnings Index for production or n 


industry 


Industry 


PRIVATE SECTOR (in current dollars) ..... 


MINIRG 5 canes ce ee ob ee 
Constraction 6650s <2 Soe ee ee 
Manufacturing .....---.---e 005s 
Transportation and public utilities ..... 
Wholesale trade 2... 1. ee ees 
Retail trade. sc Slat Se 
Finance, insurance, and real estate... . . 
SOUCSS 2... ee oo Pe eet ne 


Sept. 
1985? 


1This series is not seasonally adjusted because the seasonal component is small relative to the trend- 
cycle, irregular components, or both, and consequently cannot be separated with sufficient precision. 


2Percent change is less than 0.05 percent. 
3Not available. 


NOTE: See “Notes on 


revision. 


p = preliminary. 


onsupervisory workers on private nonagricultural payrolls by 


NOTE: See “Notes on the data” for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 


the data” for a description of the most recent benchmark 
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18. Indexes of diffusion: industries in which employment increased, data seasonally adjusted 


(In percent) 


Time span and year 


Over 1-month span 
1983 . 


1984 . 


1985 .. 


Over 3-month span 
1983 .. 


1984 . 


1985 .. 


Over 6-month span 
1983 .. 


1984 . 


1985 .. 


Over 12-month span 
1983 .. 


1984 . 


’ Preliminary data. 
- Data not available. ti 
NOTE: Figures are the percent of industries with employment rising. (Half of 


1985 .. 


19. Annual data: Employment status of the noninstitutional population 


(Number in thousands) 


Employment status 


1977 1978 1979 1980 1981 | 1982 | 1983 | 


Noninstitutional population ..........c.sccccsesesesseeeeneneeeaene 157,818 | 160,689 | 163,541 | 166,460 | 169,349 | 171,775 | 173,939 | 175,891 
Labor force 

Total (number) 97,826 | 100,665 | 103,882 | 106,559 | 108,544 | 110,315 | 111,872 | 113,226 

Percent of population 62.0 62.6 64.0 64.1 64.2 64.3 64.4 


Employed 
Total (number) 
Percent of population ... 
Resident Armed Forces .... 


93,673 100,421 


1656.0 1597.0 


100,907 


1604.0 


102,042 


101,194 | 102,510 


1668.0 1676.0 


Civilian 
Total 92,017 96,048 98,824 99,303 | 100,397 99,526 | 100,834 
Agriculture ...... 3,331 3,283 3,387 3,347 3,364 3,368 3,401 3,383 
Nonagricultural industries ... 85,421 88,734 92,661 95,477 95,938 96,125 97,450 
Unemployed 
Total (number) 7,406 6,202 6,137 7,637 8,273 10,678 
Percent of labor force .... 7.6 6.0 5.8 7.0 | 9.5 
Not in labor force (NUMbEr) .........c.seccesecseseseeseseeee 59,991 59,659 59,900 60,806 62,067 62,665 


- Data not available. 


20. Annual data: Employment levels by industry 


(Number in thousands) 


Industry 


Total employment .... 
Private sector ...... 


ee 73,876 

Goods-producing 26,461 
Mining) aie :...02, 958 
Construction .. 4,463 
Manufacturing .... 18,997 20,505 | 21,040 


Service-producing 56,030 


61,113 


Transportation and public utilities . 4,582 4,923 5,136 
Wholesale trade ........ 4,546 4,969 5,204 
Retail trade ................ 13,209 14,573 | 14,989 
Finance, insurance, and real estate . 4,271 4,724 4,975 
Services 14,551 16,252 


Government ........ 


14,871 15,672 
Federal ... 2,733 2,753 
State ... 3,273 3,474 


Local 8,865 9,446 


NOTE: Data include Alaska and Hawaii beginning in 1959. See 
“Notes on the data” for a description of the most recent benchmark 


revision. 


16,241 


90,406 
74,166 
25,658 


1,027 
4,346 


20,285 


64,748 


5,146 
5,275 


15,035 


5,160 


17,890 


2,866 
3,610 
9,765 


178,080 


115,241 
64.7 
106,702 
1697.0 
105,005 


3,321 
101,685 


62,839 


89,566 
73,729 
23,813 
1,128 
3,905 
18,781 


20,170 


65,659 | 65,753 


5,165 5,082 
5,358 5,278 
15,189 | 15,179 
5,298 5,341 


18,619 | 19,036 | 19,694 


16,031 
2,772 
3,640 
9,619 


15,837 
2,739 
3,640 
9,458 


15,869 
2,774 
3,662 
9,434 


24,730 
974 
4,345 
19,412 


69,731 
5,171 
5,550 

16,584 
5,682 

20,761 


15,984 
2,807 
3,712 
9,465 


the unchanged components are counted as rising.) Data are centered within the 
spans. See the “Definitions” in this section. See “Notes on the data” for a 
description of the most recent benchmark revision. 


21. Annual data: Average hours and earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on nonagricultural 


payrolls, by industry 


Industry 1976 1977 1978 1979 1980 1981 1982 1983 1984 
| Le wall 
Private sector 
Average weekly hours 36.1 36.0 35.8 35.7 35.3 35:2 34.8 35.0 35.3 
Average hourly earnings 4.86 5.25 5.69 6.16 6.66 7.25 7.68 8.02 8.33 
Average weekly earnings 175.45| 189.00] 203.70} 219.91| 235.10) 255.20] 267.26} 280.70) 294.05 
Mining 
Average weekly hours 43.4 43.4 43.0 43.3 43.7 42.7 42.5 43.3 
Average hourly earnings . 6.94 7.67 8.49 9.17 10.04 10.77 11.28 11.63 
Average weekly earnings 301.20| 332.88] 365.07) 397.06] 438.75] 459.88) 479.40] 503.58 
Construction 
Average weekly hours 36.8 36.5 36.8 37.0 37.0 36.9 36.7 37.1 37.7 
Average hourly earnings . 781 8.10 8.66 9.27 9.94 10.82 11.63 11.94 12.12 
Average weekly earnings 283.73} 295.65| 318.69) 342.99] 367.78] 399.26] 426.82) 442.97 456.92 
Manufacturing 
Average weekly hours .... 40.1 40.3 40.4 40.2 39.7 39.8 38.9 40.1 40.7 
Average hourly earnings . §.22 5.68 6.17 6.70 7.27 7.99 8.49 8.83 9.18 
Average weekly earnings 209.32| 228.90| 249.27) 269.34] 288.62} 318.00] 330.26) 354.08 373.63 
Transportation and public utilities 
Average weekly hours 39.8 39.9 40.0 39.9 39.6 39.4 39.0 39.0 39.4 
Average hourly earnings 6.45 6.99 7.57 8.16 8.87 9.70 10.32 10.79 11.11 
Average weekly earnings 256.71| 278.90] 302.80| 325.58) 351.25} 382.18) 402.48 420.81) 437.73 
Wholesale trade 
Average weekly hours 38.7 38.8 38.8 38.8 38.5 38.5 38.3 38.5 38.6 
Average hourly earnings §.03 5.39 5.88 6.39 6.96 7.56 8.09 8.55 8.96 
Average weekly earnings ..... 194.66| 209.13} 228.14] 247.93] 267.96] 291.06) 309.85 329.18} 345.86 
Retail trade 
Average weekly hours 31.6 31.0 30.6 30.2 30.1 29.9 29.8 30.0 
Average hourly earnings ... 3.85 4.20 4.53 4.88 5.25 5.48 5.74 5.88 
Average weekly earnings .... 421.66] 130.20] 138.62] 147.38] 158.03) 163.85} 171 05) 176.40 
Finance, insurance, and real estate 
Average weekly hours .. 36.4 36.4 36.4 36.2 36.2 36.3 36.2 36.2 36.5 
Average hourly earnings ... 4.27 4.54 4.89 5.27 5.79 6.31 6.78 7.29 7.62 
Average weekly earnings .... 155.43| 165.26] 178.00] 190.77] 209.60) 229.05) 245.44 263.90| 278.13 
Services 
Average weekly hours ..... 33.0 32.8 32.7 32.6 32.6 32.6 32.7 32.8 
Average hourly earnings .. 6.92 7.31 7.64 
Average weekly earnings 
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22. Employment Cost Index, compensation,’ by occupation and industry group 


(June 1981 =100) 


1983 1984 Percent change 
3 12 
Series months | months 
Sept. Dec. Mar. June Sept. Dec. ended | ended 
Sept., 1985 
= al Sui 
Civilian workers 2 116.5 | 1178] 1198] 1208] 1224} 123.9 1.6 4.9 
Workers, by occupational group: 
White-collar ~iee = 117.6 118.9 120.9 122.1 124.0 125.5 1.9 5.4 
Blue-collar workers 115.8 117.7 118.6 119.6 120.9 11 4.0 
Service workers ..... 119.1 122.0 | 122.1 124.6 | 126.8 2.3 5.1 
Workers, by industry division: 
Manufacturing 115.0 116.0 117.9 119.1 120.4 122.0 as 4.2 
Nonmanufacturing . 117.2 118.6 120.7 121.6 123.3 124.8 2.0 hrs 
Services .... 121.1 122.6 125.0 125.5 128.8 130.9 2.9 5.9 
Public administration 119.8 121.4 122.9 123.7 126.9 128.6 3.0 5.8 
Private industry workers 115.6 117.0 119.0 120.1 121.1 122.7 1.3 4.7 
Workers, by occupational group: 
White-collar workers 116.5 117.9 119.9 121.4 122.4 123.9 1.3 5.2 
Blue-collar workers . 114.6 115.7 117.5 118.4 119.3 120.6 1.0 3.9 
Service workers .. 115.1 117.9 121.5 121.2 123.2 125.7 1.8 4.5 
Workers, by industry division: 
Manufacturing 115.0 116.0 117.9 119.1 120.4 122.0 FY 4.2 
Nonmanufacturing 116.0 117.5 119.6 120.7 121.6 123.1 1.6 4.9 
State and local government workefFs ...............:cccceseseseeeee 120.8 122.0 123.9 124.4 128.8 130.1 3.4 6.0 
Workers, by occupational group: 
White-Collar WOKE .......c:cscsscssecessssorssesnecesessesnsnsseessnrsssssorers 121.5 122.6 124.5 125.0 129.7 131.1 3.5 6.1 
ESIUG=CONAT WOCK GUS oes. sccscccstssvececossscbasvdeastosadresstvenipuate cassecenases 118.0 119.2 121.9 122.3 125.0 125.9 2.6 5.5 
Workers, by industry division: 
Services 121.7 122.6 124.5 125.0 129.9 131.3 3.5 6.2 
121.9 122.6 124.5 124.7 130.6 132.0 4.0 6.5 
Elementary and secondary 123.3 123.9 125.4 125.7 132.1 133.5 4.7 6.7 
Hospitals and other services‘ .. 121.1 122.6 124.4 125.7 127.9 129.2 2.0 48 
Public administration? 119.8 121.4 122.9 123.7 126.9 128.6 3.0 5.8 
' Cost (cents-per-hour worked) measured in the Employment Cost Index and State and local government (excluding Federal Government) workers. 
consists of wages, salaries and employer cost of employee benefits. 3 Consists of legislative, judicial, administrative, and regulatory activities. 


? Consist of private industry workers (excluding farm and household workers) 4 Includes, for example, library, social, and health services. 
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23. Employment Cost Index, wages and salaries, by occupation and industry group 


(June 1981 =100) 


Coenen mae EansanannE nanan ces aa 


1983 1984 1985 Percent change 
a | Tj om 
; 3 12 
Series months | months 
Sept. Dec. Mar. June Sept. Dec. Mar. June Sept. ended ended 
Sept., 1985 
1 al i — —t —- ils 1 4 
Civilian workers ' 415.3| 1165| 117.9] 1188] 120.3) 121.7) 123.1) 124.2) 126.3 17 5.0 
Workers, by occupational group: 
White-collar workers 116.7 117.9 119.3 120.4 122.2 123.5 125.2 126.4 128.8 1.9 5.4 
Blue-collar workers 113.1 114.0 115.3 116.1 117.0 118.2 119.3 120.5 122.0 1.2 4.3 
S@rvice WOFKETS ......c.ceseseseseeeeesseseees td5e4 117.4 120.0 119.8 122.3 124.3 124.8 125.3 128.0 2) 4.7 
Workers, by industry division 
Manufacturing 113.3 114.5 ha 527, 116.8 118.0 119.5 121.0 122.3 123.2 Pr 4.4 
Nonmanufacturing eed cPetr3 116.1 117.4 118.9 119.7 121.3 122.6 123.9 125.0 127.6 oa 5.2 
Services ....... 120.1 121.3 123.3 123.8 127.2 128.9 129.7 130.5 134.2 2.8 oye) 
Public administration 2 118.2 119.4 120.4 121.3 124.4 125.7 127.0 127.2 131.4 33 5.6 
Private industry WOrKEPS ..............-s:cscsecsessseeenesesnnenstenens 114.5 115.8 117.2 118.2 119.2 120.6 122.0 123.3 124.9 1.3 4.8 
Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar workers 115.9 117.2 118.5 119.9 120.9 122.3 124.0 125.5 127.3 1.4 5.3 
Professional and technical .... 119.9 120.4 122.2 123.8 125.2 127.3 127.7 128.7 131.2 1.9 4.8 
Managers and administrators 114.8 115.7 118.0 119.2 121.0 122.2 123.8 126.5 127.7 9 5.5 
SalesworkerS .......c0:::c0 108.4 111.2 110.2 111.9 110.5 111.6 116.3 117.4 119.3 1.6 8.0 
Clerical workers 116.7 118.3 119.8 120.7 122.0 122.9 124.7 125.6 127.1 ie 4.2 

Blue-collar workers 112.9 113.9 115.1 115.9 116.7 118.0 119.1 120.3 121.7 1.2 4.3 
Craft and kindred workers 114.3 115.4 116.5 117.3 118.0 119.4 120.8 122.0 123.7 1.4 4.8 
Operatives, except transport .... 112.3 113.6 114.9 115.8 116.6 117.9 118.9 120.1 421.1 8 3.9 
Transport equipment operatives . 110.7 110.2 11 112.7 113.4 114.0 114.5 415.7; 4077. 1.7 3.8 
Nonfarm laborers .... 110.8 112.1 112.9 114.1 114.7 115.9 116.7 118.5 118.6 A 3.4 

Service workers 13:7. 116.5 119.8 119.3 121.2 123.7 123.8 124.4 126.3 a5) 4.2 

Workers, by industry division: 

Manufacturing yea 113.3 114.5 AA Sa 116.8 118.0 119.5 121.0 122.3 123.2 a 4.4 
Durables 112.9 114.4 115.7 116.6 117.7 119.1 120.6 122.0 122.7 6 4.2 
Nondurables 113.9 114.6 115.8 117.1 118.6 120.2 121.6 122.6 124.0 aed 4.6 

Nonmanufacturing a hy keer 116.5 118.0 119.0 119.9 121.2 122.6 123.9 125.9 1.6 5.0 
Construction .........++. 112.2 112.9 113.3 114.0 114.3 114.4 415.5 116.6 Wages 6 2.6 
Transportation and public utilities .. 115.7 116.8 118.5 119.3 119.9 120.7 121.7 122.8 124.8 1.6 41 
Wholesale and retail trade 1145 112.3 114.3 116.0 116.5 118.1 118.8 121.1 122.7 1.3 5.3 

Wholesale trade .......... 115.7 116.5 118.2 120.0 120.7 122.9 123.7 126.8 127.7 7 5.8 
Retail trade 109.9 110.6 112.8 114.4 114.9 116.2 116.9 118.9 120.8 1.6 5.1 
Finance, insurance, and real estate . 113.5 116.9 116.1 116.9 115.3 115.8 122.0 121.7 124.1 2.0 7.6 
S@rVICCS <esececosnocsactetsdsescveccevecnecgepsssveesenaneneasussecurossnnenseers 120.4 121.9 124.2 124.7 127.1 129.5 129.9 131.0 133.9 2.2 5.4 
State and local government WOrkeFS ........-..-.-ceee 119.2 120.0 121.6 122.0 126.1 127.1 128.4 128.7 133.2 3.5 5.6 
Workers, by occupational group 
White-collar workers .... 119.8 120.6 122.2 122.5 127.1 128.0 129.3 129.6 134.3 3.6 5.7 
Blue-collar workers ... 116.4 116.9 119.1 119.6 121.9 122.5 124.2 124.5 127.9 2.7 4.9 
Workers, by industry division 

SQrViCOS .ccsccosescecececcsccecesoccecsesearersoassosuesesscsarseceenenensevsveseare 119.8 120.6 122.2 122.5 127.2 128.1 129.4 129.7 134.5 a7 5.7 

GSCHOOIS. c.cocececesessvsssecsceceseretentescesencssnssscncscnsnssvsncnsneasassess 119.9 120.6 122.2 122.3 127.8 128.7 129.9 130.2 135.8 4.3 6.3 
_ Elementary and secondary . 121.1 121.7 122.9 123.0 129.3 130.2 130.8 A313 137.5 4.9 6.3 

Hospitals and other services ° 119.7 120.6 121.9 123.1 125.1 125.9 127.7 128.0 130.2 1.7 4.1 
Public administration @ ... 118.2 


1 Consist of private industry workers (excluding farm and household workers) 
and State and local government (excluding Federal Government) workers. 


2 Consist of legislative, judicial, administrative, and regulatory activities. 
3 Includes, for example, library, social and health services. 
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24. Employment Cost Index, private nonfarm workers, by bargaining status, region, and area size 


(June 1981 = 100) 


1983 1984 1985 Percent change 
3 12 
i months | months 
ps Sept. Dec. Mar. June Sept. Dec. Mar. June Sept. ended | ended 


Sept., 1985 
chal ok 


COMPENSATION 


1 
bse pete oe 117.8 118.8 120.6 121.7 122.6 123.9 124.8 125.5 126.5 


0.8 
Union tr ae 
i 123.2| 124.2) 124.2) 125.0 j 
Manufacturing ...... 116.3 117.2 119.3 120.5 121.6 
iepnabtacaing 119.2 120.4 121.9 122.8 123.6 124.5 125.3 126.6 127.8 9 3.4 
1.4 5.4 
i 114.4 115.9 118.0 119.2 120.3 121.9 123.8 125.0 126.8 

eee 113.8 114.9 116.6 117.9 119.3 120.8 123.6 124.8 125.7 ne 

Nonmanufacturing 114.7 116.4 118.6 119.8 120.7 122.4 123.9 125.1 127.3 ‘ f 
Workers, by region ,’ 

rape . Sees 116.0 117.5 118.9 120.7 122.4 123.8 125.1 126.4 128.8 1.9 es 

South 115.6 LA TR 119.7 120.7 120.7 122.2 124.2 nie oe s <3 
DUD asesseeessnennssnressosnrtcernaeeene a ; 

erly North Central 113.9 114.7 117.2 117.9 119.7 120.8 122.0 
Nowa ape 118.0 120.0 121.0 122.2 122.5 124.9 126.8 127.9 129.1 9 5.4 
Workers, by area size ' 
Metropolitan areas 116.0 117.4 119.4 120.6 121.5 123.2 124.7 125.7 127.3 1.3 48 
Other areas 113.4 114.5 116.7 117.4 119.0 119.8 121.4 122.5 123.9 i 41 
WAGES AND SALARIES 
Workers, by bargaining status ' 

Union 2 : . 116.0 116.9 118.1 119.0 119.8 120.9 121.7 123.0 124.1 9 3.6 
Manufacturing ...... 113.7 114.8 116.1 117.1 118.1 119.5 120.4 121.7 122.8 9 4.0 
Nonmanufacturing 118.3 118.9 120.1 120.7 121.3 122.1 122.8 124.1 125.3 1.0 3.3 

i 5.4 

Nonunion 113.7 115.2 116.7 117.8 118.8 120.4 122.1 123.4 125.2 15 
DAREATIS TEAR MINS ooo oeaSas a asstet cas cscocs sts csnrvesscaaspavtssctesosanessagnectrsies 113.0 114.2 115.4 116.5 117.9 119.5 121.5 122.8 123.7 PY ss 4.9 
DOU GEE et Tj 1? DBERREALS core A Bn ot es Eee 2 114.0 115.6 117.2 118.3 119.2 120.7 122.3 123.6 125.9 1.9 5.6 


Workers, by region ' 

Nortileat aa 115.3 116.6 117.4 118.9 120.5 121.9 123.0 124.6 126.8 1.8 

114.3 115.7 117.9 119.0 119.0 120.2 122.3 123.4 124.8 1.1 

112.8 113.6 115.5 116.0 117.8 118.7 119.6 121.1 122.5 = 4.0 
1 


116.5 118.5 118.8 119.6 120.0 122.5 124.0 125.1 126.6 


Midwest (formerly North Central) 
West 


Workers, by area size’ 


Metropolitan areas 114.9 116.2 117.6 118.6 119.5 121.0 122.4 123.8 125.5 1.4 5.0 

Other areas ...... 112.3 113.4 115.1 116.0 117.5 118.3 119.6 120.6 121.9 Ta 3.7 

' The indexes are calculated differently from those for the occupation and Monthly Labor Review Technical Note, “Estimation procedures for the 
industry groups. For a detailed description of the index calculation, see the Employment Cost Index,” May 1982. 


25. Specified compensation and wage adjustments from contract settlements, and effective wage adjustments, private 
industry collective bargaining situations covering 1,000 workers or more (in percent) 


Annual average 


1984 


Quarterly average 


Measure 


Specified adjustments: 
Total compensation ' adjustments, 2 settlements 
covering 5,000 workers or more: 


First year of contract 3.4 3.6 4.9 5 er 
Annual rate over life of contract .... 3.0 2.8 3.1 2.9 
Wage adjustments, settlements covering 1,000 
workers or more: 
BBG VOR Of GOMTREE 5 s.cs 50s, sccsracesseorsscierssabeacvarseies 2.6 2.4 4.2 1.7 
Annual rate over life of contract 2.8 2.4 2.8 2.9 
Effective adjustments: 

Total effective wage adjustment ° .... P 4.0 3.7 1.2 
From settlements reached in period ............ , 2 
Deferred from settlements reached in earlier 
SEVIS Sas sees pusaceeciccastna ose ccotes esensneicnn scare IC 6 

seesessneeegens 4 


' Compensation includes wages, salaries, and employers’ cost of employee compensation or wages. 


benefits when contract is negotiated. 3 Because of rounding total may not equal sum of parts. 
? Adjustments are the net result of increases, decreases and no changes in P= preliminary. 
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26. Average specified compensation and wage adjustments, major collective bargaining settlements in private 
industry situations covering 1,000 workers or more during 4-quarter periods (in percent) 


Average for four quarters ending-- 


Measure 1983 J 1984 | 1985 
IV i] iT} IV \P lig WIP 
== | — —- 
Specified total compensation adjustments, settlements covering 5,000 We if 
workers or more, all industries: 
First year of contract 3.4 48 4,7 4.2 3.6 3.4 3.5 3.41 
Annual rate over life of contract 3.0 3.6 3.5 3.2 2.8 20 2.8 2.8 
Specified wage adjustments, settlements covering 1,000 workers or 
more: 
All industries 
First year of contract 2.6 3.5 3.5 aa 2.4 2.4 2.4 2.3 
Contracts with COLA clauses .... 1.9 4.0 4.6 45 2.9 25 2.3 2.0 
Contracts without COLA clauses .. 3.3 3.0 2.7 2.3 24 2.4 2.4 2.6 
Annual rate over life of contract .. 2.8 3.0 3.1 2.8 2.4 2.3 2.4 2.4 
Contracts with COLA Clauses ..........cccccsseseseeesesenseeee 2.0 2.6 2.9 2.8 1.8 1.3 1.6 1.8 
Contracts without COLA clauses 3.7 3.4 3.2 2.8 2.7 2.8 2.8 2.9 
Manufacturing 
First year of contract ...... cei hespceadlalbasansatandteReaaebatipoeckodiia reaaeans 4 2.6 3.0 2.6 2.3 ou 2.0 15 
Contracts with COLA clauses .... -7 2.4 3.2 15 2.1 2.0 1.9 1:5) 
Contracts without COLA clauses . 3.2 2.9 2.8 3.7 2.9 2.5 2.2 1.4 
Annual rate over life of contract . 21 2.8 3.1 2.8 1.5 1.4 1.4 1.6 
Contracts with COLA ClauSeS ........:s:sessseseenseseseetenenenes 1.4 Pay) 2.8 1.8 1.0 9 1.0 1.4 
Contracts without COLA clauses .... 3.9 3.7 3.6 3.8 3.3 3.2 3.0 2.4 
Nonmanufacturing 
First year of contract 3.8 3.8 3.7 3.3 25 2.6 aa 3.1 
Contracts with COLA Clauses .........:sssscsecseeeeseneerenes 4.4 4.9 5.2 5.4 5.5 5.1 4.3 4.0 
Contracts without COLA ClauSes. ...........sessesseeeees 3.3 3.0 2.6 2.1 2.0 2.4 2.5 2.9 
Annual rate over life of contract . 3.2 3.1 3.0 2.8 2.9 2.8 2.9 3.2 
Contracts with COLA clauses ...... 2.6 2.9 3.0 3.1 48 4.0 3.8 3.9 
Contracts without COLA clauses ... 3:7. 3.3 3.0 2.6 2.6 2.7 2.8 3.1 
Construction 
First year of contract 15 1.2 8 9 5 9 1.1 1.0 
Contracts with COLA clauses .. -6 A -.4 4.0 4.0 4.6 9.2 (‘) 
Contracts without COLA ClaUS€S. ..........ssseeserseerenereeee 1.9 1.4 9 9 4 8 1.0 (‘) 
Annual rate over life of contract .... 2.4 2.0 1.7 1.4 1.0 1.4 1.8 es 
Contracts with COLA clauses ...... 9 olf 0 1.4 1.4 17 4.6 () 
Contracts without COLA clauses 8 1.4 1.0 1.4 1? 


1 Data do not meet publication standards. 


P— preliminary. 


27. Average effective wage adjustments, private industry collective bargaining situations covering 1,000 
workers or more during 4-quarter periods (in percent) 
Average for four quarters ending-- 


Effective wage adjustment 


For all workers:' 


From settlements reache 
Deferred from settlements reached in earlier perio 
From cost-of-living-adjustments clauses 


For workers receiving changes: 
Total 
From settlements reached in period ... 
Deferred from settlements reached in earlier period . 
From cost-of-living-adjustments clauses 


1 Because of rounding total may not equal sum of parts. 


P— preliminary. 


r 1s 
1984 1985 
i er fi 
IV IP we WP 
kee 

3.7 3.6 3.5 3.4 
8 a7, 9 8 
H : : 2.0 2.2 1.9 1.8 
1.0 14 1.2 x) aT q 8 
5.5 5.3 5.0 4.4 4.5 4.2 43 
4.2 3.6 3.7 3.0 2.9 2.9 2.8 
3.7 
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28. Specified compensation and wage adjustments from contract settlements, and effective wage adjustments, State and 


local government collective bargaining situati 


Measure 


ons covering 1,000 workers or more (in percent) 


Annual average 


1984 


1983 [ 


First 6 months 1985° 


Specified adjustments: 
Total compensation ' adjustments, @ settlements covering 5,000 workers or more: 


First year of contract 
Annual rate over life of contract 


Wage adjustments, settlements covering 1,000 workers or more: 
First year of contract = 
Annual rate over life of contract .... 


Effective adjustments: 

Total effective wage adjustment ° .... 
From settlements reached in period 
Deferred from settlements reached in earlier periods . 
From cost-of-living-adjustment clauses 


1 Compensation includes wages, salaries, and employers’ cost of employee 
benefits when contract is negotiated. . 

2 Adjustments are the net result of increases, decreases and no changes in 
compensation or wages. 


29. Work stoppages involving 1,000 workers or more 


4.6 5.2 


\) 
ee OI 
o-00 


3 Because of rounding total may not equal sum of parts. 
Less than 0.05 percent 

- Data not available. 
P = preliminary. 


Annual totals 1984 
Measure 
1983 
Number of stoppages: 
Beginning in period 81 
In effect during period 83 
Workers involved: 
Beginning in period (in 
GOUS ERE) oo ceasascsyycacsedvsasencacocisece 909.0 
In effect during period (in 
REIOUIBTIGS) apace av caasancceresee genni aces 945.0 
Days idle: 
Number (in thousands) ................. 17,461.0 698.5 229.5 
Percent of estimated working 
tinea ccc oir Paces, Aree \ y ‘ y F ; .03 .01 


r Agricultural and government employees are included in the total employed and total 
working time: private household, forestry, and fishery employees are excluded. An 
explanation of the measurement of idleness as a percentage of the total time worked is Piss 


1968, pp. 54-56. 
preliminary. 
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74.6 


1,433.0 


.06 


found in ‘Total Economy’ Measure of Strike idleness.” Monthly Labor Review, October 


30. Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers: U.S. city average, by expenditure category and commodity 


service group; and CPI for urban wage earners and clerical workers, All items 


(1967-100, unless otherwise indicated) 


Series 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FOR ALL URBAN CONSUMERS: 


All items 
All items (1957- 


Food and beverages 
ROO. cnccnsceeeceresecesse 
Food at Home ......:es 
Cereals and bakery products .. 
Meats, poultry, fish, and eggs ..........-.-- 
Dairy products 
Fruits and vegetables . 
Other foods at home .. 
Sugar and sweets 
Fats and oils ............ 
Nonalcoholic beverages . 
Other prepared foods ........ 
Food away from home .... 
Alcoholic beverages 


Housing .. 
Shelter 
Renters’ costs (12/82=100) 
Rent, residential ......... 
Other renters’ costs ..... 
Homeowners’ costs (12/82= 100) ...... 
Owners’ equivalent rent (12/82= 100) 
Household insurance (12/82=100) .... 
Maintenance and repairs ...............+- 
Maintenance and repair services . 
Maintenance and repair commodities . 
Fuel and other utilities 
Fuels 
Fuel oil, coal, and bottled gas .. 
Gas (piped) and electricity ........ 
Other utilities and public SErVICES ............eceseeeeren 
Household furnishings and Operations .........-.-s:ssssseener 
Housefurnishings ........+.-seeeseseeeses 
Housekeeping supplies ............. 
Housekeeping SCrVICES ........esseseeseseeseseeseaeneenennes 


Apparel and upkeep 
Apparel COMMOGItICS ......---.--ceeecseerseeeeneerneens 
Men’s and boys’ apparel .. 

Women’s and girls’ apparel . 

Infants’ and toddlers’ apparel . 
FOOtWEATD ........esececeeseneeeees 
Other apparel COMMOAITIES «0.2... seceeseeeneeseeneenneeneeeneeees 
Apparel services 


Transportation... cogs co SRR emcee 
Private traMSPOrtation .......-se-ecnececesssseesecsessesseeneentensenecesensenscnsenennsens 


New vehicles ... 
NOW CAIS .......-c-cecesceseseesenseeeesennanseneeneneeas 
USO” CAS ou... sessesesescssecseesesessnsnenseseees 
Motor fuel . 
Gasoline .... 
Maintenance and repair ... 
Other private transportation 
Other private transportation commodities .. 
Other private transportation services .. 
Public transportation ........:cccseseeeee 


Medical care 
Medical care commodities 
Medical care services ........ 

Professional services ...... 
Other medical care services 


Entertainment 
Entertainment commodities . 
Entertainment services 


Other goods and services 
Tobacco products ...... 
Personal care ....... 

Toilet goods and personal care appliances 


Persomal Care SCPVICES ....-..:scceceeeseseesesneeneenecsenntnnssscssennennensnentess 


Personal and educational expenses . 
School books and supplies 
Personal and educational SErviCeS .......-..-ssssecsesesreerensenes 


See footnotes at end of table. 


199.1 
313.5 
340.7 


205.3 
190.6 
197.2 
167.7 
300.6 
210.3 
217.5 
322.9 


320.7 
314.9 
214.2 
214.6 
374.0 
381.9 
381.8 
351.9 
287.7 
202.8 
313.0 
403.7 


406.6 
259.3 
438.6 
370.0 
521.6 


265.7 
260.5 
273.6 


326.0 
331.5 
283.3 


- 279.4 


287.7 
390.7 
346.1 
401.1 


349.9 
229.3 


353.8 


117.0 
267.7 


1 13. 7 
368.7 
421.9 


341.5 


209.6 


324.1 


319.7 


408.0 


408.3 


523.9 


266.8 


273. 3 


333.3 


412.5 
362.1 
423.9 
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30. Continued— Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers: U.S. city average, by expenditure category and commodity 
service group; and CPI for urban wage earners and clerical workers, All items 


(1967-100, unless otherwise indicated) 


Annual 
average 


Series 


Apr. c ae Oct. | Nov. 


(UL TRQNYNG Torte ercsavectseagtaacccnansorccesa=ccBennsseeenaccoteeer ise TaD 
Commodities ............ 
Food and beverages ..........ssesssssee 
Commodities less food and beverages ... 
Nondurables less food and beverages ... 
PAE GN  CONEITIOCIIES Sores yascees anctes cguenct es cuaronustunauetontsnavannsrscsaesocesy 
Nondurables less food, beverages, and apparel e 
PANGS epee ererecrer tases cant rc saten ect ts ices coec fancensiceepearcee sine naetT Tenia 


Services ......... 
Rent of shelter 
Household services less rent of shelter . 
Transportation SErviCeS ...........cccseeeeseee 
Medical care services . = 
MMHG SORVICES Ha crcsesereticcteuscssascvocececctssasssccesedpoansymeonivenssoncvstestechacaieies 


Special indexes: 
All items less food 


All items less homeowners’ costs 
All items less medical care ........ 

Commodities less food ....... 
Nondurables less food ........... 
Nondurables less food and apparel 
Nondurables ...........ccsccsescsesseseesesesees 
Services less rent of shelter .. 
Services less medical care .... * i * i F i - i ; ; F 5 . 
ENOL GY Sescacsccetvcnctecoeseact secs .| 419.3! 423.6] 421.8] 418.9] 414.5] 411.4] 416.6] 424.4] 431.7] 436.8] 437.1] 433.8) 432.6) 427.1) 425.1 
All items less energy .............. 
All items less food and energy ..... 

Commodities less food and energy . 
Energy commodities 
Services less energy 


Purchasing power of the consumer dollar: 
1967=$1.00 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FOR URBAN WAGE EARNERS 
AND CLERICAL WORKERS: 
All items 


Cereals and bakery products 303.7} 307.4) 309.0} 310.7] 311.9} 312.7} 313.1] 314.1] 315.7] 315.7 317.6) 317.3} 318.2 
Meats, poultry, fish, and eggs .. | 260.6] 266.0) 261.8) 265.3] 266.0] 266.3} 265.6] 262.9) 259.2] 259.3) 259.7) 259.0] 259.9] 260.4| 265.4 
Dairy products ou... +| 249.2) 252.2) 256.2) 257.3] 257.8] 258.3) 257.8} 257.2| 257.3) 256.7) 256.6] 256.3) 256.8] 255.9] 255.9 
Fruits and vegetables | 288.4) 312.5) 308.9} 303.9) 314.9] 327.1] 326.8} 328.1] 324.8] 323.5] 323.9] 320.6] 313.6] 311.2] 309.4 
OUNBE HOODS HAUOMIS EE. iat. Disease ceeds cdi Dnanncthachstvbonseschestsloconsecl 340.8) 352.7) 355.3] 354.9) 358.3) 360.2) 361.0) 361.3) 361.6] 361.3} 361.1] 362.2] 362.9] 363.4] 362.5 
Se Laan ae ee a i ai 374.3) 388.6} 390.5} 391.4) 394.0) 394.4) 394.2] 395.5] 396.9] 398.0] 399.8] 401.4] 400.8] 402.2] 400.9 
Fats and oils ............... | 263.0) 287.5} 292.5} 293.1] 295.3] 294.7] 294.3] 293.7] 293.6] 295.6] 297.3] 296.5| 294.1] 290.6| 291.8 
Nonalcoholic beverages . «| 433.9) 444.4) 446.7| 444.7] 450.9] 454.2] 455.5] 455.6] 455.4] 453.0] 449.8] 451.2] 454.1| 455.6] 453.1 
Other prepared foods ..... | 278.1) 286.4) 288.8] 289.1] 290.9] 292.9] 293.7) 294.2) 294.9] 295.0} 296.1] 297.3] 297.7] 298.3| 298.3 
Food away from NOME .........scsssccsssssseccsssecssseesssesssveessuesene «| $23.2] 336.7] 340.9] 342.3] 343.0] 344.6] 345.8] 347.1] 348.4] 350.1] 350.4| 351.5} 353.0] 353.4| 354.4 
ICONIC beverages Sih. iiis' cist Ate ii diNeiscdcln sae ROT AR 219.1] 225.3} 227.1] 227.2) 227.6] 229.1) 229.9] 229.9] 230.8] 231.0] 231.0] 232.2] 232.6] 239.1] 238.8 
ort 335.7] 337.2] 338.2] 339.5] 342.1] 344.0] 345.0] 346.2) 347.2] 347.5| 348.3 
elter .... 


Renters’ costs (12/84=100). 
Rent, residential .. 
Other renters’ costs ...... 

Homeowners’ costs (12/84=100) .... 
Owners’ equivalent rent (12/84=100) .. 
Household insurance (12/84 = 100) ....... 

Maintenance and repairs ...............000.. 
Maintenance and repair services ... 
Maintenance and repair commodities FS dl It i i I y ci 

ha, i OUIOK HM S Far okecstyacussscanere Becyrttarasinteertiatssciashatconetvcdee ‘8) 388.6} 388.7) 387.1} 388.3] 387.5} 389.2) 389.7] 393.8] 400.9] 401.2] 400.1] 401.9] 396.3 393.2 
MONG Fork. ine: essrtiesnip sees ccna dd 
Fuel oil, coal, and bottled gas . 
Gas (piped) and electricity ....... 
Other utilities and public services ..... 
Household furnishings and operations 

Housefurnishings ....... 

Housekeeping supplies . 

Housekeeping services 


Apparel and upkeep 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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30. Continued— Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers: U.S. city average, by expenditure category and commodity 
service group; and CPI for urban wage earners and clerical workers, All items 


(1967-100, unless otherwise indicated) 


Annual 1984 1985 
Seriée average =f ie 
4983 | 1984 Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. Oct. | Nov. 
+— {— Elias | —! —! —s = NE + 
Apparel commodities ... Me sree ees case oem orca ese i Nonsensninsapevons 184.2| 186.6| 191.6] 189.2| 185.1} 187.2} 190.9] 191.5] 190.7| 190.0] 187.8] 190.4} 195.1} 196.6 196.5 


Men’s and boys’ DAT OI ase cxcgeet cee cencerecusantyoudeovesenssveneyaneocgesvaraencse 189.1) 192.9] 198.6| 196.8] 193.6] 193.1] 195.7) 197.8) 198.2) 196.6) 194.8 197.3] 201.8] 203.5) 203.7 
Women’s and girls’ apparel .| 163.7| 165.0] 171.9] 168.6] 162.1] 165.8] 171.5] 172.0] 169.7) 168.4) 165.5 169.9] 178.2] 180.0) 178.3 
Infants’ and toddlers’ apparel _| 293.1} 297.6] 302.1} 302.9] 299.7] 310.1] 314.5] 306.4] 310.6) 313.5) 306.4) 311 .2| 314.9| 314.8] 320.7 
QOUWGEN, cssavccevcrseestccaecrortesecsececnerecvcesstesscsepssesvnsrsasaearcosesseccacecunsctasees 206.6} 210.0] 213.1) 211.7] 209.5) 210.8] 213.4] 213.3] 213.3}-214.1| 211.6 210.5} 211.0} 212.6] 215.9 
Other apparel COMIMOGINOS iicsccesecceviecnerteessacceorsestneeseassvovysnesreasaess 203.4} 204.5} 203.1| 201.0] 199.9] 203.0] 204.2} 203.3] 202.7) 204.0) 204.5 205.2} 202.5} 202.4} 202.5 

Apparel services 302.9] 308.6| 309.3} 310.2) 313.6] 314.7] 316.1] 317.0) 317.6) 319.0] 320.5 321.6] 323.2] 323.6 


Transportation «0... 
Private transportation 


313.9| 318.3} 317.9| 316.7| 316.3] 318.7] 322.0] 323.3) 323.6] 323.5) 322.3 321.1] 322.2] 324.6 
296.6| 310.1| 314.4] 313.9] 312.6] 312.2] 314.6] 318.0) 319.4) 319.6) 319.3) 318.0 316.6} 317.6} 320.1 


New vehicles ...... | 202.0] 207.3} 210.3] 210.8) 212.0) 212.8) 213.2) 213.2} 213.5) 213.6) 213.6 213.5) 213.5) 215.3] 217.5 

New cars | 202.2} 207.9| 210.8) 211.3] 212.4] 213.1] 213.4] 213.4) 213.8) 214.0) 214.0 213.9| 213.8) 215.5) 217.8 
Used cars ........... .| 329.7| 375.7| 383.6| 382.6) 382.8] 384.6] 386.2} 386.4] 384.2) 380.3) 376.7 374.0| 374.3| 375.3] 376.4 
Motor fuel | 378.0| 372.2| 371.2| 367.8| 359.0) 354.0] 362.2) 375.7| 383.0) 386.2) 387.2 383.8| 379.5| 376.3) 378.7 

Gasoline ............-. .| 378.0] 371.8| 370.5} 367.1| 358.2} 353.2] 361.6] 375.3} 382.7) 386.0 387.0| 383.7| 379.2] 375.8) 378.1 
Maintenance and repair ...... .| 330.6] 342.2] 346.7| 347.1] 347.9] 349.2} 349.6) 349.3] 350.6) 351.5 352.2| 352.9) 354.5) 356.9| 357.2 
Other private transportation ............. | 261.8} 274.2} 281.9] 283.3| 284.7) 285.2) 285.1) 286.3} 285.9) 286.9) 287.7 287.6| 285.2) 289.2] 293.7 


Other private transportation commodities . 
Other private transportation services ...... 
Public transportation 


213.3} 203.9] 203.5| 204.7| 204.2) 206.1) 204.2} 205.1| 203.5) 205.9) 204.3 204.9| 205.6) 205.0) 203.7 
277.2| 295.4| 305.3) 306.7) 308.6] 308.7] 309.2} 310.4] 310.4) 310.9) 312.4 312.1) 308.9) 314.1) 320.2 
353.9| 376.8} 382.0] 382.8} 384.2| 384.2} 386.7) 387.4) 387.6] 388.4 392.1| 393.5] 396.8] 399.3} 400.1 


Medical care 14| 377.7| 385.6] 386.7} 389.3] 392.0| 394.6] 396.1) 397.7] 399.8) 402.0 404.5| 406.3] 408.5} 410.9 
Medical care cummodities | 223.7| 239.7| 245.6| 247.2] 248.0| 249.6] 251.5) 253.5] 254.8) 256.7 257.4| 259.0] 259.8) 260.9} 262.2 
Medical care Services ..............- | 984.1] 407.9] 416.1] 417.0] 420.1] 423.1) 425.7| 427.1) 428.7) 430.7 433.3| 436.1) 438.1] 440.6) 443.2 

Professional services ...............- .| 323.4} 346.5| 353.4] 354.4) 357.2] 359.7) 362.4] 363.6) 365.0) 366.8 368.5| 370.4) 372.1| 373.7] 375.8 


Other medical care services .... 460.4| 484.7} 494.6| 495.3] 498.8] 502.3) 505.0} 506.6] 508.2) 510.5 514.4| 518.4] 520.7] 524.4) 527.5 


Entertainment 
Entertainment commodities .... 
Entertainment services 


251.2| 254.8] 255.8| 256.6| 256.9| 257.3) 258.6] 258.9| 260.1) 260.9 260.8| 261.6] 263.0) 263.7 
247.7| 250.2| 250.9) 251.1) 251.9] 252.2) 253.2} 253.1] 253.9) 254.5 254.3| 256.0] 257.1) 257.2 
258.5| 264.0) 265.6| 267.4| 266.8) 267.4] 269.2| 270.0) 272.0) 273.2 273.3| 272.6) 274.6| 276.3 


Other goods and services 
Tobacco products 
Personal care 

Toilet goods and personal care appliances 


286.3| 304.9| 312.6) 312.8] 315.6] 317.1] 317.6] 318.3] 318.8) 319.5 321.8] 322.9] 328.7| 330.1} 330.5 
290.6| 309.7} 314.3) 314.2} 320.8] 323.0] 323.4) 323.6] 323.6) 324.4 329.7| 331.1] 332.4) 334.0] 334.3 
259.1| 269.4| 274.0) 274.4| 274.9] 275.9| 276.3] 277.5| 278.6) 279.2 279.9| 280.9] 281.8) 282.7) 283.1 
261.4| 270.3} 274.0) 274.2) 274.6| 275.9) 276.5) 277.5| 277.8 278.2| 279.2| 280.0) 281.1) 282.0] 281.9 


Personal Care SEFVICES ...........seeseseeeeeeees % 257.2| 268.8} 274.4] 275.0| 275.7| 276.3) 276.5) 278.0] 279.7} 280.7 280:9| 282.2} 282.8) 283.7} 284.8 
Personal and educational expenses . | 335.1} 368.2} 386.2} 386.4] 387.9| 389.3] 390.1) 390.7] 390.9 391.6| 392.5| 393.2] 414.5) 416.5] 417.3 
School books and supplies ............. .| 301.9} 327.5} 338.7] 338.9] 345.5| 348.7] 348.8) 349.4) 349.5 349.9| 350.6] 351.2| 366.9] 369.2| 369.3 


Personal and educational services 343.5| 378.2| 397.6| 397.8] 398.3] 399.4) 400.3} 401.0} 401.2 401.9| 402.9} 403.6] 426.1) 428.1| 428.9 


All items 
Commodities ...... 
Food and beverages 
Commodities less food and beverages .. 
Nondurables less food and beverages ax : : E : H i H 3 i 
Apparel COMMOGIIES ...........--ecerceeeeesseeenes | 184.2} 186.6] 191.6] 189.2} 185.1] 187.2} 190.9 191. 5 190.7| 190.0] 187.8] 190.4) 195.1] 196.6 196.5 
Nondurables less food, beverages, and apparel .. 
Durables 


297.4] 307.6| 311.9| 312.2] 312.6) 313.9] 315.3) 316.7| 317.8 318.7| 319.1] 319.6] 320.5| 321.3) 322.6 


Services 
Rent of shelter (12/84 = 100) 
Household services less rent of shelter (12/84=100) . 
Transportation services 
Medical care services .. 
Other services 


Special indexes: 
All items less food 
All items less shelter ... F 
All items less homeowners’ costs - - - - - - - - - - - - - - 
“All items less medical care ....... peagahseceed 294.3| 304.0} 308.2| 308.4] 308.7) 309.9] 311.3) 312.6 313.7| 314.6] 314.9| 315.3) 316.1] 316.9} 318.1 
Commodities less food ... 
Nondurables less food 


Nondurables less food and apparel ..........:csesecssseceseesseeertenserersens 307.9| 313.2] 314.5} 313.8] 311.8] 311.5] 314.4 319.1| 321.8] 322.9] 323.2] 322.4) 322.3) 323.1 325.0 
NOndurables .......s.ccsscsesscsessessscssesesssscenssesecsesnsasencussosacavenscnsnsnnencensonens 280.0] 287.4] 289.2| 289.0] 288.6] 289.8] 291.6 293.4| 294.0] 294.4] 294.3] 294.5} 295.2} 295.7 297.1 
Services less rent of shelter (12/84=100) . a - - - - - - - - - - - - - - 

Services less medical care ............. .| 336.1] 350.5] 358.2) 359.2} 360.4] 361.6 362.8| 364.1| 366.8 369.3 371.1] 372.5) 373.6) 374.5| 375.5 
EMOPy ....---scccvecsessseeseensersceerenneenes ae 420.0} 423.3} 421.5| 418.5| 413.8] 410.6] 416.0 424.2| 431.3} 436.9; 437.2} 433.9] 432.5) 426.6 425.4 
All items ISS CMEPGy ....-----ecvecseessesseennecsecsssneenscsnesntenneenscsssenscnnennents 287.5| 298.3| 303.2| 303.8] 304.7} 306.4) 307.4 308.1} 308.6] 309.1] 309.5} 310.4) 311.5} 313.0 314.5 


All items less food and energy . 
Commodities less food and energy Fr : 
Energy commodities a i a : : : : A ! é 4 8 ; : 6} 411.2) 416.3 
Services less energy 


Purchasing power of the consumer dollar: 
1967 =$1.00...... 
1957-59 =$1.00 


- Data not available. 
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31. Consumer Price Index: U.S. city average and available local area data: all items 


(1967=100, unless otherwise indicated) 


Pricing 


All Urban Consumers 


Urban Wage Earners 


Area! sche- | index | 1984 1985 1984 1985 
dule? | base 
Nov. | June | July | Aug. ea Oct. | Nov. Nov. | June July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. [ Now. 
ULS. City AVEFAGE oo... eee - 315.3| 322.3 322.8] 323.5} 324.5) 325.5| 326.6| 311.9] 318.7] 319.1] 319.6] 320.5] 321.3) 3226 
Chicago, Ill.-Northwestern 
Ind. ¥ nee east Pennant M - 313.9| 324.1] 324.4] 325.9] 326.3] 322.6] 324.2! 302.6) 310.9} 311.1) 312.1] 312.1) 308.9) 310.9 
Detroit! MICH) seiescaiscgpcsueshsdsexavase M - 308.7| 317.0] 318.0] 318.0] 320.5] 319.7} 323.1] 299.8] 307.4} 308.3] 308.3] 310.3) 309.7} 313.2 
Los Angeles-Long Beach, 
saree Calif. . canteeavet tae M - 311.7| 319.3] 321.3] 323.9] 323.8] 326.1] 325.0] 304.2] 314.1] 315.8) 318.0] 317.7) 320.0} 319.1 
New York, N.Y.-Northeastern 
IN JE wsccstttereccceeoteescsest M - 308.0] 313.2} 313.5) 315.7] 316.9] 317.4] 319.9] 301.2} 306.3] 306.5} 308.5} 309.3) 309.9] 312.5 
Philadelphia, Pa.-N.J. ... M - 306.0] 314.2} 315.5) 315.8] 316.5} 317.4] 318.8] 309.2} 317.2} 3186} 318.5) 319.1) 320.3] 321.5 
Anchorage, Alaska 
(10/67 = 100) . 1| 10/67} 277.5 - 283.1 - 284.5 - 286.9] 270.9 - 276.0 - 277.3 - 280.1 
Baltimore, Md. . 1 - 315.3 - 324.0 - 327.5 - 327.3) 315.1 - 323.4 - 326.3 - 326.3 
Boston, Mass. . 1 - 307.8 - 317.7 - 321.3 - 325.4| 306.5 - 315.7 - 319.3 - 323.0 
Cincinnati, Ohio-Ky.-Ind. 1 - 325.4 - 330.0 - 329.8 - 333.4) 319.3 - 323.2 - 322.8 - 326.2 
Denver-Boulder, Colo. ...... ; 1 - 349.4 - 360.3 - 358.0 - 359.4) 345.1 - 355.9 - 353.3 - 354.1 
Miami, Fla. (11/77 = 100)... 1| 11/77] 168.3 - 171.4 - 173.5 - 173.9| 169.6 - 172.7 - 174.5 - 174.9 
Milwaukee, Wis. .. 1 - 324.3 - 331.1 - 332.4 - 333.9] 342.7 - 350.4 - 351.4 - 353.2 
Northeast, Pa. ..... 1 - 301.1 - 306.6 - 306.8 - 310.6} 300.6 - 305.7 - 306.3 - 309.6 
Portland, Oreg.-Wash. 1 - 304.8 - 312.9 - 314.9 - 317.1] 295.7 - 303.2 - 305.4 - 307.3 
St. Louis, Mo.-lll. .... 1 - 309.1 - 319.9 - 321.6 - 321.6| 307.1 - 316.6 - 318.5 - 318.5 
San Diego, Calif. .... 1 - 363.7 - 372.8 - 377.3 - 379.0] 328.8 - 336.9 - 340.3 - 341.9 
Seattle-Everette, Wash. F 1 - 318.1 - 322.0 - 321.8 - 324.0] 305.5 - 309.1 - 308.9 - 310.8 
Washington, D.C.-Md.-Va. ....... 1 - 315.1 - 323.3 - 323.6 - 326.9] 319.2 - 325.9 - 327.4 - 330.5 
Alanta, Ga. 0... 2 - - 328.0 - 331.4 - 333.0 - - 326.0 - | 329.3 - 330.0 - 
Buffalo, N.Y. .... 2 - - 307.3 - 306.5 - 309.3 - - 293.7 - 292.9 - 295.3 - 
Cleveland, Ohio 2 - - 346.4 ~ 348.1 - 348.6 - - 325.3 - 327.0 - 327.0 - 
Dallas-Ft. Worth, Tex. ...... 2 - - 339.6 - 343.4 - 343.9 - - 333.5 - 337.0 - 337.5 - 
Honolulu, Hawaii . 2 - - 293.5 - 294.2 - 295.6 - - 300.4 - 301.3 - 302.7 - 
Houston, Tex. ......... ‘ 2 - - 337.6 - 338.2 - 337.6 - - 335.0 - 335.3 - 335.0 - 
Kansas City, Mo.-Kansas ........ 2 - - 320.1 - 321.1 - 323.1 - - 310.5 - 311.2 - 312.9 - 
Minneapolis-St. Paul, 
Minn.-Wis. ..........- ae 2 - - 336.7 - 338.8 - 340.6 - - 332.3 - 334.4 - 336.0 - 
Pittsburgh, Pa. ........ 5d 2 - - 325.9 - 325.9 - 328.4 - - 308.3 - 308.0 - 309.9 - 
San Francisco-Oakland, Calif. 2 - - 333.2 - 335.8 - 336.7 - - 328.7 - 330.8 - 331.0 - 
Region? 
Northeast 2| 12/77 - 170.4 - 171.0 - 172.5 - - 168.4 - 169.0 - 170.3 - 
North Central 2| 12/77 - 174.2 - 174.3 - 174.9 - - 171.0 - 171.0 - 171.4 - 
came 2| 12/77 ~ 173.8 - 174.5 - 175.7 - - 173.7 - 174.3 - 175.3 - 
2| 12/77 - 174.6 - 175.9 - 176.9 - - 172.8 - 173.9 - 174.8 - 
2| 12/77 - 170.9 - 172.3 - 172.9 - - 
2| 12/77 - 176.0 - 176.6 - 177.6 - - 
2| 12/77 - 174.7 - 174.9 - 176.3 - - 
2| 12/77 - 172.3 - 172.5 - 173.8 - - 
2| 12/77 - 171.9 - 172.3 - 173.8 - - 
Region/population size class 
cross classification? 
Class A: 
2| 12/77 - 167.5 - 168.5 - 169.6 - - 
2| 12/77 - 177.6 - 178.3 - 178.2 - - 
2| 12/77 - 174.1 - 174.8 - 175.6 - - 
2| 11/77 - 176.1 - 178.0 - 179.1 - - 
Class B: 
Northeast 2| 12/77 - 173.5 - 173.3 - 174.9 - - 
North Central . 2| 12/77 - 172.6 - 171.5 - 173.4 - - 
a 2) 12/77 - 175.3 - 176.0 - 177.4 - - 
in 2| 12/77 - 176.2 - 176.9 - 177.9 - - 
i 


See footnotes at end of table. 


31. Continued— Consumer Price Index: U.S. city average and available local area data: all items 


(1967=100, unless otherwise indicated) 


All Urban Consurr ars Urban Wage Earners 
Pricing | Other 
Area! sche- | index | 1984 1985 1984 1985 
: dule* | base | i 
Nov. | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Nov. | June | July | Aug. Sept. | Oct. | Nov. 
— 4 =H = | | 

Class C: 
INOPHO ASE sac-tccasescascsessectoy acne 2| 12/77 - 179.0 - 178.9 - 181.7 - - 183.7 - 183.8 - 186.5 = 
North Central 2| 12/77 - 169.6 - 169.1 - 170.1 - - 166.7 - 166.0 - 166.9 - 
South .....:.... 2| 12/77 - 172.8 - 173.5 - 174.3 - - 174.5 - 175.1 - 175.7 - 
Narre. Pe crasasantexacashcngine a Terie - 168.4 - 168.9 - 169.7 - - 167.2 - 167.7 - 168.3 = 

Class D: 
Northeast ey terre - 173.7 ~ 173.7 - 175.6 - - 173.8 - 173.6 - 175.3 - 
North Central 2| 12/77 - 170.4 - 170.7 - 171.6 - - 172.5 - aesh - 173.1 - 
South ......... 2| 12/77 - 172.2 - 172.8 - 174.8 - - 174.0 - 174.5 - 176.2 - 
West 2| 12/77 - 172.5 - 173.3 - 174.5 - - 174.2 - 174.8 - 176.0 - 


1 Area is generally the Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area (SMSA), 
exclusive of farms. L.A.-Long Beach, Anaheim, Calif. is a combination of 
two SMSA’s, and N.Y., N.Y.-Northeastern N.J. and Chicago, Ill.- 
Northwestern Ind. are the more extensive Standard Consolidated Areas. 
Area definitions are those established by the Office of Management and 
Budget in 1973, except for Denver-Boulder, Colo. which does not include 
Douglas County. Definitions do not include revisions made since 1973. 

2 Foods, fuels, and several other items priced every month in all areas; 
most other goods and services priced as Indicated:. 

M - Every month. 

1 - January, March, May, July, September, and November. 

2 - February, April, June, August, October, and December. 

3 Regions are defined as the four Census regions. 

The population size classes are aggregations of areas which have urban 
population as defined: 

A-1 - More than 4,000,000. 


32. Annual data: Consumer Price Index All Items 


A-2 - 1,250,000 to 4,000,000. 

B - 385,000 to 1,250,000 

C_ - 75,000 to 385,000. 

D_ - Less than 75,000. 

Population size class A is the aggregation of population size classes A-1 
and A-2. 

- Data not available. 

NOTE: Local area CPI indexes are by-products of the national CPI 
program. Because each local index is a small subset of the national index, 
it has a smaller sample size and is, therefore, subject to substantially more 
sampling and other measurement error than the national index. As a result, 
local area indexes show greater volatility than the national index, although 
their long-term trends are quite similar. Therefore, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics strongly urges users to consider adopting the national average 
CPI for use in escalator clauses. 


Series 1976 1977 1978 1979 1980 1981 1982 1983 1984 
i ie in T ie 
Consumer Price Index for 
All Urban Consumers: 
All items: 
MACOX .caecteietsp-nensnedins 170.5 181.5 195.4 217.4 246.8 272.4 289.1 298.4 311.1 
Percent change ... 5.8 6.5 77 11.3 13.5 10.4 6.1 3.2 4.3 
Food and beverages: 
Index 177.4 188.0 206.3 228.5 248.0 267.3 278.2 284.4 295.1 
Percent change 3.1 6.0 9.7 10.8 8.5 7.8 41 2.2 3.8 
Housing 
Index 174.6 186.5 202.8 227.6 263.3 293.5 314.7 323.1 336.5 
Percent change 6.1 6.8 8.7 12.2 15.7 11.5 i 2.7 41 
Apparel and upkeep: 
Index 147.6 154.2 159.6 166.6 178.4 186.9 191.8 196.5 200.2 
Percent change 3.7 4.5 3.5 4.4 A 48 2.6 2.5 1.9 
Transportation: 
WAX Feopiesse ces cxoredsasanane 165.5 177.2 185.5 212.0 249.7 280.0 291.5 298.4 311.7 
Percent change 9.9 7A 4.7 14.3 17.8 12.1 41 2.4 4.5 
Medical care: 
184.7 202.4 219.4 239.7 265.9 294.5 328.7 357.3 379.5 
Percent change 9.5 9.6 8.4 9.3 10.9 10.8 11.6 8.7 6.2 
Entertainment: 
159.8 167.7 176.6 188.5 205.3 221.4 235.8 246.0 255.1 
Percent change .. 5.0 4.9 5.3 6.7 8.9 7.8 6.5 4.3 3.7 
Other goods and services: 
Index 162.7 172.2 183.3 196.7 214.5 235.7 259.9 288.3 307.7 
Percent change WY 5.8 6.4 7.3 9.0 9.9 10.3 10.9 6.7 
Consumer Price Index for Urban Wage Earners and 
Clerical workers 
All items: 
Index . 170.5 181.5 195.3 217.7 247.0 272.3 288.6 297.4 307.6 
Percent change . 5.8 6.5 7.6 11.5 13.5 10.2 6.0 3.0 3.4 
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33. Producer Price indexes, by stage of processing 


(1967 = 100) 


Grouping + ;———_ 
1983 1984 Dec. i Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. | May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. 
296.7 


' 290.2 294.8 
Finished Goods .................:.ccssssscssssnsenseesssenses 285.2 291.1 292.0 292.1 292.6 292.1 293.1 294.1 294.0 294.8 293.5 
Finished consumer goods «| 284.6 290.3 290.9 290.6 290.7 290.1 291.2 292.4 292.2 293.1 291.4 288.5 292.4 pe 
Finished consumer foods 261.8 273.3 273.6 273.7 275.6 273.7 272.2 269.5 268.7 271.2 268.7 266.5 268.7 5 


291.4 294.1 294.8 294.3 293.5 293.6 295.9 299.0 299.0 299.2 297.8 294.7 299.4 301.1 
335.3 337.3 336.7 334.9 332.7 333.4 337.4 342.4 342.1 342.4 340.0 340.3 340.2 343.3 
233.1 236.8 239.2 240.2 240.9 240.4 240.7 241.4 241.9 241.9 241.8 234.4 244.9 245.0 
287.2 294.0 295.6 297.4 299.2 299.3 299.9 300.3 300.5 300.8 301.0 296.4 303.7 303.8 


foods 
Nondurable goods less food . 
Durable goods ....... 
Capital equipment ....... 


Intermediate materials, supplies, and 
COMPONENES .........n nn eeececcsesesssencacsnccscnecnccnsess 312.3 320.0 319.9 319.5 318.7 318.6 319.3 319.9 319.3 318.6 317.9 317.9 317.8 318.1 
Materials and components for 
manufacturing 293.4 301.8 301.1 300.6 300.5 300.0 300.6 300.5 300.3 299.8 299.1 298.3 298.0 297.6 
Materials for food manufacturing .... 258.4 271.1 268.2 265.2 265.3 263.9 263.9 261.9 262.0 260.3 253.0 250.2 252.3 253.6 
Materials for nondurable manufacturing .| 280.0 290.5 289.2 288.9 288.0 287.3 287.1 286.7 286.4 285.8 285.8 284.8 283.6 282.6 


Materials for durable manufacturing ........ 319.4 325.1 321.9 320.6 320.7 319.9 322.1 323.0 322.3 320.9 320.3 319.2 318.6°| 317.4 
Components for manufacturing ................ 280.4 287.5 289.9 290.4 290.8 291.0 291.1 291.1 291.3 291.6 291.9 292.0 292.2 292.4 
Materials and components for 
construction 301.8 310.3 312.4 313.4 313.3 313.5 314.0 315.9 317.3 316.9 316.5 3155 315.4 315.1 


564.8 566.2 561.3 556.3 546.3 547.9 552.3 558.0 549.1 544.0 539.8 546.3 544.9 550.7 
286.6 302.3 310.4 311.1 311.8 313.1 312.4 311.7 312.0 311.4 310.3 309.9 310.4 309.8 
277.1 283.4 283.1 283.9 283.8 283.8 283.7 283.4 283.3 283.6 284.1 284.3 285.0 285.8 


Processed fuels and lubricants ... 
Containers .. 
Supplies 


Crude materials for further processing ...| 323.6 330.8 322.4 318.9 318.1 312.3 311.0 309.1 305.6 303.9 295.3 292.4 298.0 305.6 
Foodstuffs and feedstuffs 252.2 259.5 253.0 250.7 250.0 242.9 239.9 236.3 233.7 231.6 221.0 215.9 224.5 236.7 
Nonfood materials' 372.2 380.5 366.4 361.9 358.2 358.4 360.2 357.7 354.0 353.5 351.2 352.5 353.3 352.3 


Special groupings 
Finished goods, excluding foods ...... .| 290.8 294.8 295.8 296.0 295.9 296.0 297.8 300.1 300.2 300.5 299.5 | 296.0 301.4 302.7 
Finished energy goods ............. 783.6 750.3 736.0 TANG 692.0 693.2 714.9 746.1 741.4 733.8 719.9 718.9 716.1 732.9 
Finished goods less energy .... 257.4 265.1 266.6 267.9 269.3 268.8 268.8 268.4 268.4 269.7 269.0 265.7 270.6 2TAt 
Finished consumer goods less energy . 249.9 257.8 259.3 260.5 261.8 261.1 260.9 260.3 260.3 261.9 260.9 257.9 262.2 263.5 


Finished goods less food and energy .......... 256.1 262.3 264.3 266.0 267.2 267.2 267.7 268.2 268.6 269.4 269.4 265.6 271.6 271.8 
Finished consumer goods less food and 

OOF IY at rasan ceases gennnaetacnas aerscheattesscte 239.9 245.9 248.0 249.6 250.5 250.5 251.1 251.5 252.0 252.9 252.9 249.5 254.9 255.1 
Consumer nondurable goods less food and 

NINE IY ae ans eate saath geset vs arocdycansvrgosaniecerntnccos 231.5 239.0 240.7 242.8 243.9 244.4 245.0 245.2 245.6 247.4 247.3 247.8 248.2 248.6 


Intermediate materials less food and feeds 317.1 325.0 325.6 325.4 324.5 324.7 325.5 326.4 325.7 325.0 324.5 324.6 324.3 324.5 
Intermediate foods and feeds 247.9 253.1 243.0 240.7 239.2 236.7 235.4 232.6 232.2 231.7 227.1 225.5 228.5 231.0 
Intermediate energy goods 543.9 545.0 540.4 535.7 526.0 527.5 531.5 536.7 528.6 523.8 519.8 526.0 524.4 529.5 


Intermediate goods less ENergy ...........csee.00-- 295.2 303.8 304.1 304.2 304.2 304.0 304.3 304.5 304.6 304.3 303.9 303.3 303.3 303.2 
Intermediate materials less food and 
ENON or seieanndesntorvigpcosce vscsincsvavail fovinecssioccens: 294.8 303.6 304.8 305.1 305.3 305.2 305.6 305.9 306.0 305.6 305.5 304.9 304.6 304.2 


Crude energy materials ..... 791.1 785.2 773.1 757.5 754.1 746.4 749.1 760.7 754.5 752.6 743.4 742.9 
Crude materials less energy .... 246.5 255.5 247.8 246.2 245.9 240.4 224.8 233.4 
Crude nonfood materials less energy ........... 250.7 266.1 253.9 254.4 255.3 255.4 247.2 244.9 


' Crude nonfood materials except fuel. 
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34. Producer Price indexes, by durability of product 


(1967 =100) } 
i 
Annual average 1984 1985 
Grouping ———— j 
1983 1984 Dec. Jan. Feb.- Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. | 
=i 


Total durable goods 
Total nondurable goods 


ay T | 
286.7 293.6 294.8 295.6 296.4 296.3 297.1 297.6 297.8 297.8 297.8 295.3 298.8 298.7 
315.7 323.3 321.3 320.1 319.0 317.7 318.4 318.9 317.5 317.3 314.1 313.4 314.6 317.9 


Total MANUFACtUFES ........:cececeeeeeeeseseeeeteneneeeee 295.7 302.9 303.5 303.7 303.4 303.3 304.2 305.2 304.8 304.6 303.8 302.3 304.6 305.4 
Durable 287.3 293.9 295.5 296.2 297.0 296.9 297.6 298.4 298.7 298.7 298.6 296.1 299.7 299.6 | 
Nondurable 304.4 312.3 311.7 311.4 309.9 309.9 310.8 312.1 311.0 310.6 309.0 308.7 309.4 311.3 | 


Total raw or slightly processed goods . 
Durable 
Nondurable 


339.8 346.6 339.8 336.7 336.8 332.2 332.1 329.8 327.3 327.5 320.2 318.5 320.9 327.7 
249.3 266.7 252.2 256.0 259.2 261.2 262.1 255.4 247.3 247.6 249.7 249.7 248.8 245.9 
345.4 351.4 345.1 341.5 341.4 336.4 336.2 334.3 332.1 332.3 324.4 322.5 325.2 332.7 


Nee eee ee ee Ee ee eS ehh EeE——————eeeeee 


35. Annual data: Producer Price indexes, by stage of processing 


(1967 = 100) 

— rh eee eeeeree——@—ss oer 
Index 1976 1977 1978 1979 1980 1981 1982 1983 1984 

Finished goods: 

Total 170.6 181.7 195.9 247.7 247.0 269.8 280.7 285.2 291.1 
Consumer goods 169.7 180.7 194.9 217.9 248.9 271.3 281.0 284.6 290.3 
Capital equipment 173.4 184.6 199.2 216.5 239.8 264.3 279.4 287.2 294.0 

Intermediate materials, supplies, and 
components: 

PCa ead eas cescea ete pean sons spay coats <anuensyasavwoosaresannnipvaresy 189.1 201.5 215.6 243.2 280.3 306.0 310.4 312.3 320.0 
Materials and components for manufacturing .... 185.4 195.4 208.7 234.4 265.7 286.1 289.8 293.4 301.8 
Materials and components for construction ....... 188.4 203.4 224.7 247.4 268.3 287.6 293.7 301.8 310.3 
Processed fuels and lubricants ...........::::cseeeee 250.1 282.5 295.3 364.8 503.0 595.4 591.7 564.8 566.2 
Containers 180.2 188.3 202.8 226.8 254.5 276.1 285.6 286.6 302.3 
Supplies 179.0 188.7 198.5 218.2 244.5 263.8 272.1 277.1 283.4 

Crude materials for further processing: 

Total 202.7 209.2 234.4 274.3 304.6 329.0 319.5 323.6 330.8 
Foodstuffs and feedstuffs .. oa 190.2 192.1 216.2 247.9 259.2 257.4 247.8 252.2 259.5 
Nonfood materials except fuel ........ “ 206.7 212.2 233.1 284.5 346.1 413.7 376.8 372.2 380.5 
SGN se ccce secee rctaabee -eepn vos pmatanetevnse snips ebawonse 305.3 372.1 426.8 507.6 615.0 751.2 886.1 931.5 931.3 

a 
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36. U.S. export price indexes by Standard International Trade Classification, 


1983 1984 1985 
Categor ie | “a 
gory SITC | March | June P sect Dec. | March } June | Sept. | Dec. | March | June | Sept. 
+ i 
a : ; 98.1 97.5 97.5 96.5 
ALL COMMODITIES (9/83= 100) - Od ed res ire ee eee eal eon) 
0 | 100.0 | 105.1 | 113.1 | 108.8 | 106.2 | 109.6 
Pood (onye st hn acs 5.6 | 104.4 | 1039 | 104.7 | 106.1 
= 01 | 100.0 | 100.5 | 100.8 | 101.2 | 108.9 | 108.7 | 105: z . . 
Meat (3/83=100) .. 0 98.7 | 101.0 | 103.6 | 102.6 
i = 03 | 100.0 96.5 97.7 | 100.4 99.8 98.7 98. P ; A . 
Fish (3/83=100) ... a 92.9 92.4 90.3 82.6 
i i = 100)iex: 04 96.9 103.5 111.5 105.6 102.7 107.4 101.2 i F i i 
Grain and grain preparations (3/80 ee 1146 | 119.4 | 120.1 126.8 
Vegetables and fruit (3/83=100) ........ 05 |} 100.0 | 105.8 | 114.8 | 116.1 | 116.2 | 126.8 | 125.5 3 P . ere 
i =100 08 | 100.0 | 100.6 | 121.4 | 117.4 | 106.9 98.8 83.5 82.4 72.8 68. i 
eee ake cio 1106 | 109.5 | 108.4 | 1106| 109.2 | 107.6 
Misc. food products (3/83 = 100) 09 100.0 101.1 102.8 101.7 104.9 Hl i : 
= - 100.0 | 100.0 | 101.5 | 101.6 | 101.9 | 102.8 | 101.3 99.9 | 100.1 99.7 
ec cuiaies. Ser ahhaley 4 - - 100.0 | 103.3 | 102.3 | 102.9] 103.3 | 103.7 | 104.0 | 105.3 | 101.8 
= . 9.5 
Tobacco and tobacco products (6/83 = 100) 12 - 400.0 | 100.0 | 101.4 | 101.6 | 101.8 | 102.7 | 101.1 99.5 99.6 9 
105.2 | 101.4 97.5 96.8 93.3 
Crude materials (6/83= 100) 2 - 400.0 | 114.6 | 112.2 112.5 118.3 
Raw hides and skins (6/80=100) ... 21 | 101.8 | 118.2 | 129.2 | 135.2 | 145.6 | 154.7 | 153.7 oe ES ep on 
Oilseeds and oleaginous fruit (9/77 = 100) ...........+ 22 70.0 75.0 | 105.6 96.8 93.9 | 104.3 79.9 — tone Rie: 10 
Crude rubber (including synthetic and reclaimed 9/83=100) . 23 - - 100.0 | 102.2 | 103.3 | 106.0 | 104.1 5 5 bee ace 
Wood 24 | 123.2 | 127.1 | 128.7 | 129.8 | 131.1 | 129.4 | 123.8 | 125.4 | 128.7 << 
Pulp and waste paper (6/83=100) . 25 ~ 100.0 | 103.5 | 106.0 | 112.5 | 122.1 120.8 | 114.2 | 100.5 a Pre 
SRG DENG so ccccecspseeuicayee-sisecayesssavsdeessstece 26 | 1026 | 111.3 | 117.39 | 123.1 | 120.5 | 125.6 | 109.4 | 106.7 | 102.4 |» 105. E 
Crude fertilizers and minerals ............... 27 | 145.8 | 145.0] 144.8] 144.8 | 146.6 | 147.7 | 163.0 | 163.2 | 165.6 | 167.9 _ 
Metalliferous ores and metal scrap 28 - - 100.0 96.7 100.2 98.5 93.2 92.4 89.2 82.0 . 
Mineral fuels 3 ~ - 100.0 99.2 99.1 99.7 99.7 99.7 | 100.1 99.2 97.4 
Animal and vegetables oils, fats and waxes 4 - 100.0 | 125.6 | 122.0 | 129.8 | 164.5 | 145.7 | 147.9 | 142.0} 144.5 | 114.5 
Fixed vegetable oils and fats (6/83=100) ......... 42 - 100.0 | 138.2 | 129.3 | 133.2 | 176.4 | 159.0 | 156.7] 1529 | 164.8 | 128.8 
Chemicals (3/83 = 100) 5 | 100.0 96.4 97.0 98.6 | 101.4 99.7 98.3 97.7 97.0 96.8 97.1 
Organic chemicals (12/83=100) . 51 - - - 100.0 | 100.2 | 101.0 97.4 94.7 93.8 96.5 97.1 
Fertilizers, manufactured (3/83 = 100 56 | 100.0 88.9 89.8 96.8 | 108.3 96.9 97.4 94.8 92.5 87.9 89.8 
Intermediate manufactured products (9/81 = 100) - 99.7 | 100.4 | 100.8 | 100.0 | 101.0 | 101.3 | 102.0 | 100.4 99.4 99.2 99.2 
Leather and furskins (9/79= 100) 6 65.5 67.2 70.1 75.8 83.5 81.2 80.8 79.0 82.5 79.2 75.9 
Rubber manufactures 61 | 146.2 | 144.8 | 145.0 | 145.0 | 146.7 | 147.5 | 148.9 | 148.5 | 150.2 | 149.0 | 148.3 
Paper and paperboard products (6/78 62 | 135.0 | 135.8 | 139.7 | 145.5 | 150.2 | 154.7 | 160.0 | 159.5 | 155.0 | 151.6 | 149.6 
Iron and steel (3/82=100) .............. 64 95.2 95.9 96.6 96.3 95.9 96.1 96.8 96.5 95.5 95.3 95.9 
Non-ferrous metals (9/81 =100) .. - 100.3 | 102.8 | 102.3 93.8 94.2 92.9 90.4 82.5 79.7 79.6 79.8 
Metal manufactures, 1.€.S. (8/B2=100) ......ccccccsssscscssssesssscscsescecscesscscscececeees - 100.9 | 101.5 | 101.9 | 102.1 103.1 104.5 | 105.1 105.0 105.4 105.2 | 105.4 
Machinery and transport equipment, excluding 67 | 134.6 | 135.3 | 135.9 | 137.0 | 138.5 | 139.4 | 140.1 141.5 | 142.3 | 143.0 | 143.2 
Power generating machinery and equipment (12/78=100) ... 68 | 151.7 | 152.5 | 152.3 | 154.4 | 158.4 | 156.9 | 160.6 | 167.5 | 165.3 | 167.4 | 167.1 
Machinery specialized for particular industries (9/78 = 100) 69 | 148.9 | 148.9 | 149.1 | 151.4 | 152.3 | 152.8 | 153.7-| 153.4 | 155.0 | 155.7 | 156.0 
Metalworking machinery (6/78=100) ...........c.sssecesscsssrsesseese 7 | 147.6 | 148.4 | 148.3 |] 148.7 | 150.8 | 151.2 | 151.7 | 151.9 | 153.4 | 155.1 | 156.3 
General industrial machines and parts n.e.s. 9/78=100) ... 71 | 144.6 | 145.0 | 145.4 | 145.9 | 148.6 | 149.0] 149.3 | 150.2 | 152.4 | 152.0 | 152.4 
Office machines and automatic data processing equipment ...... 72 | 103.3 | 103.6 | 103.2 | 102.5 | 101.4 | 101.5 99.8 | 101.4 | 100.9 | 100.0 99.9 
Telecommunications, sound recording and reproducing equipment . 73 | 130.5 | 191.1 | 1382.2 | 132.1 133.0 | 1392.3 | 134.4 | 134.3 | 133.3 | 133.3 | 134.1 
Electrical machinery and equipment 74 | 107.8 | 108.5 | 109.4 | 109.8} 110.2 | 112.6} 113.8 | 1146 | 1149 | 116.1 | 115.3 
Road vehicles and parts (3/80= 100) 75 | 124.4 | 125.6 | 127.5 | 128.8 | 130.2 | 131.2 | 131.0 | 131.8 | 133.1 | 133.9 | 134.0 
Other transport equipment, excl. military and commercial aviation ......... 76 | 174.3 | 175.8 | 176.4 | 179.3 | 183.1 187.7 | 189.6 | 191.7 | 195.5 | 196.9 | 199.6 
Other manufactured articles .... 77 - - 100.0 | 100.2 | 100.6 | 100.4 | 100.7 99.3 99.5 | 100.4 | 100.3 
Apparel (9/83 = 100) sesene 78 - - 100.0 | 100.8 |} 101.9 | 102.1 | 103.9 | 103.4 | 104.7 | 104.7 | 105.0 
Professional, scientific and controlling instrument and apparatus ............. 79 | 167.2 | 169.8 | 169.0 | 171.5 | 171.8] 172.0 | 175.8 | 171.7 | 175.5 | 178.3 | 178.4 
Photographic apparatus and supplies, optical goods, watches and 
CHOCKS C has GOLF mS OO). scat a yscazaca- coy, sven sdidbaiaabasdiasseenecsasevecanstaiosnnseedscumsustins 8 | 128.2 | 129.8 | 130.0 | 132.0 | 182.0 | 131.3 | 132.7 | 130.3 | 128.0 | 129.1 | 127.5 
Miscellaneous manufactured articles, 1.0.8. .......ccccsessessessessssesseseseesesrsncereeve 84 - 100.0 | 100.0 98.2 98.5 97.9 95.2 94.1 92.4 93.1 93.1 
Gold, non-monetary (6/82 = 100) 


- Data not available. 
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37. U.S. import price indexes by Standard International Trade Classification 


(June 1977=100, unless otherwise indicated) 


1983 1984 1985 
Category 1974 
SITC Sept. Dec. Mar. June Sept. Dec. Mar. June Sept. 
ALL COMMODITIES (9/82= 100) 96.9 | 973] 980] 983] 967] 95.7] 935 | 93.0] 93.0 
Food (9/77 =100)........ 0| 99.2] 100.4 | 1025] 1035 | 102.0] 981) 985] 968 | 949 
Meat Ceres er eeseener ee eee 01 139.4 134.1 133.4 133.8 135.4 132.3 130.4 118.2 120.6 
Dairy products and eggs (6/81 =100) 02 99.9 99.6 | 100.8 99.8 98.9 98.4 98.3 97.9 99.1 
Fish 03 | 135.2 | 136.0 | 192.7 | 134.2 | 134.2 | 133.9 | 132.9 | 129.4 | 129.7 
Bakery goods, pasta products, grain and grain preparations 
ROT ir NOUN ee tcc raat ccrate ere cce er eee aes ovens oven x-crcteastostvsrnara apwcemapanighevsenccateerats 04 | 132.3 | 132.7 | 136.5 | 134.8 | 132:9°| 132.8 | 131.8 | 132.3 | 136.3 
Fruits and vegetables ou... OS Wedeed: ie te5.0" |) 136.1 ASSS aloo clad celal deter 129.4 | 120.2 
Sugar, sugar preparations and honey (3/82=100) 06 | 118.9 | 117.9 | 117.1 420.3 | 119.0 | 1185 | 118.4 | 1226 | 123.1 
Coffee, tea, cocoa 07 54.7 59.6 61.4 62.4 60.3 58.4 57.0 56.0 54.4 
Beverages and tobacco 1 153.7 155.4 155.3 156.3 157241 156.5 156.2 157.1 158.0 
Beverages 11 153.5 152.7 152.6 153.6 153.5 152.8 154.2 154.3 156.0 
Crude materials ..................:ccccsscsscsssssssssescssssssssvesseenseseresnesercseasseosenssvonsenssensoanars 2 100.0 98.6 103.2 102.6 100.6 98.9 94.0 93.6 91.5 
Crude rubber (inc. synthetic & reclaimed) (3/84 = 100) 23 - - 100.0 93.7 90.7 83.8 77.6 76.4 68.9 
R/S me TOC) yuatcascecssnsupnbesescctnncmwarscess 24 110.0 107.2 114.8 103.2 99.6 104.0 100.7 106.9 101.6 
Pulp and waste paper (12/81 =100) ...... 25 80.3 80.9 87.6 96.1 96.3 93.2 84.0 80.4 76.8 
Crude fertilizers & crude minerals (12/83= 100) 27 - 100.0 | 100.0 96.2 98.0 98.6 | 100.3 | 101.7 | 102.7 
Metalliferous ores & metal scrap (3/84 =100) .... 28 - - 100.0 | 102.8 | 100.1 95.6 90.4 87.6 89.5 
Crude vegetable and animal materials, n.e.s. ..... 29 - - 400.0 | 100.8 | 101.1 | 106.4 | 104.3 | 104.9 | 102.5 
Fuels and related products (6/82=100) ............. 3 87.7 87.6 88.3 88.0 86.9 85.2 82.9 80.9 80.0 
Petroleum and petroleum products (6/82=100) .... 33 88.0 87.6 88.2 88.1 87.0 85.2 83.8 81.6 80.5 
Fats and oils (9/83= 100) 4 100.0 100.4 117.4 141.8 124.4 114.9 89.9 76.7 57.6 
Vegetable oils (9/83= 100) 42 | 100.0 | 100.5 | 118.1 | 143.1 | 125.3 | 115.3 89.5 75.9 56.2 
Chemicals (9/82= 100) 5 97.8 99.5 | 101.1 | 100.6 98.8 97.1 95.7 95.0 94.6 
Medicinal & pharmaceutical products (3/84 = 100) 54 - - 100.0 98.5 96.4 94.6 91.6 95.1 95.3 
Manufactured fertilizers (3/84 = 100) ..... anes 56 - - 100.0 | 101.7 98.5 92.9 94.2 82.0 80.8 
Chemical materials and products, n.e.s. (9/8 EM OO) | acscensrnctierstietrannetsverses 59 - - - - 100.0 97.5 96.1 95.6 96.9 
Intermediate manufactured products (12/77=100) 6 | 137.3 | 137.3 | 137.6 | 139.6 | 137.2 | 136.8 | 133.1 | 132.4 | 133.6 
Leather amd fUrSkims: cic..cececscsvessssesertesceseceoscessssosscsssnessssnavonsanntivisassbencecaecnsbeucse 61 | 136.6 | 137.6 | 141.6 | 145.3] 144.0] 140.4 | 135.3 | 133.3 | 137.0 
Rubber manufactures, 1.6.5. ..........sccscsssccscescsssesseenseeeeseennsssnsnaseanesnanerseensseee 62 | 141.0 | 141.1 141.8 | 140.8 | 139.6 | 140.5 | 139.5 | 138.6 | 137.3 
Cork and wood manufactures . 63 | 138.2 | 134.7 | 130.1 131.0 | 126.4 | 126.1 121.3 | 121.2 | 123.4 
Paper and paperboard products . 64 | 147.3 | 147.0 | 148.0 | 150.4 | 156.1 157.5 | 157.6 | 157.2 | 157.8 
TENA SSE meee shear cre rese ete atv cznceuannnsaseotete ess asusasesaasteespteauconsdestvosvansiudacassuvevosasasttasne 65 | 127.6 | 1285 | 130.8 | 130.1 | 131.6 | 132.9 | 130.4 | 127.5 | 126.5 
Non-metallic mineral Manufactures, 1.6.8. ......c:cccccseceseesseseseeseeteenetsesereneees 66 | 166.4 | 166.4 | 168.4 | 166.6 | 156.6 | 159.4 | 154.3 | 151.8 157.6 
Iron and steel (9/78=100) ............. 67 | 115.0 | 119.5 | 118.5 | 123.8 | 124.7 | 123.7 | 121.0 | 120.1 | 119.1 
Non-ferrous metals (12/81 = 100) 68 99.3 94.8 95.0 96.3 90.2 87.3 81.9 82.3 83.7 
Metal Manufactures, N.0.S. .....cceseeeseeseseeseresetsseesensnssneratnenssvensesarstesetessennenaee 69 | 118.0 | 118.9 | 119.7 | 120.5 | 119.3 | 119.3 | 117.4 117.8 | 119.5 
Machinery and transport equipment (6/81 = 100) 71 103.0 | 104.1 | 104.0 | 104.1 | 1026 | 102.9 | 101.6 | 102.6 103.5 
Machinery specialized for particular industries (9/78=100) . 72 |} 101.2 | 100.8 | 100.4 | 100.0 98.8 98.0 96.2 97.0 | 101.4 
Metalworking machinery (3/80=100) ...... 73 96.0 95.7 94.3 93.8 92.1 89.9 86.3 90.5 94.2 
General industrial machinery and parts (6 74 93.4 93.5 93.7 94.4 92.4 91.3 89.2 91.1 94.4 
Office machines and automatic data processing equipment 
(B/BO=100) ..cccccsesscecsneetscsssssvsrssssvsssesssesnscssrsnsessesnsscuscensessssnorssssnessscenseosssasens 75 94.0 96.9 97.8 96.7 94.1 92.2 89.6 89.4 90.3 
Telecommunications, sound recording and reproducing apparatus 
(B/BO= 100)" .......ceccesereesvscnvcssessscssessassnssnscsnecssccnscssssnsesneesnsssensnsanecescansenssssssness® 76 96.5 94.9 94.2 94.8 93.6 91.3 90.0 88.8 88.3 
Electrical machinery and equipment (12/81 77 96.4 95.9 94.2 91.2 87.0 86.4 82.1 83.9 81.4 
Road vehicles and parts (6/81 = 100) 78 | 106.7 | 109.5 | 109.0] 110.4] 109.8) 111.3 | 111.5 | 112.1 112.7 
Misc. manufactured articles (3/80= 100) 8 | 100.2 | 100.0 | 100.6 | 101.5 99.7 | 100.0 97.0 98.0 | 100.0 
Plumbing, heating, and lighting fixtures ae 100) .. 81 | 107.9 | 108.2 | 109.5 | 112.0 | 110.7 | 111.6 | 113.9 114.4 | 1478 
Furniture and parts (6/80= 100) ... 82 96.1 94.7 94.9 96.0 95.4 94.3 92.7 94.4 96.1 
Clothing (9/77=100) . 84 | 1256 | 128.5 | 130.2 | 132.5 | 135.4 | 138.5 | 136.7 | 133.9 136.0 
Footwear 85 - - - - - - - = = 
Professional, scientific, and controlling instruments and 
APPArAtUS (12/79 =100) .....seersseecrsseessnsesrsseerssessssnscsesssessaneesunsencaneessuseecsssessanss 87 96.8 97.6 98.7 97.8 95.6 92.9 89.2 92.3 98.8 
Photographic apparatus and supplies, optical goods, watches, and 
COCKS (3/80 =100) ......sessessessecsecsessereneeennesssscsesneseeseee 88 89.7 90.6 89.6 92.8 91.2 91.3 88.9 89.5 91.2 
Misc. manufactured articles, n.e.s. (6/82=100) 89 | 107.5 | 104.9 | 105.2 | 104.0 98.3 96.3 91.2 95.2 96.4 
Gold, non-monetary (6/82 = 100) 971 = = = = = = = 


- Data not available. 
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38. U.S. export price indexes by end-use category 


(September 1983 = 100 unless otherwise indicated) 


Category 


Foods, feeds, and beverages 
Raw materials ......... ccc 

Raw materials, nondurable . 

Raw materials, durable 
Capital goods, (12/82=100) ........eesscsesesseseststeneneetenees 
Automotive vehicles parts, and engines (12/82= 100) 
Consumer goods paz 

Durables .......... Ms 
INSTEAD, sce ea eceonyxscsenstacnssastvdtscascussstpvavenstatavousurer@hepmanbiciestupsivende 


Percenta- 1983 1984 1985 
f #960 a: 
fe) 
Trade Sept. Dec Mar. June cm Dec. Mar June Sept. 
Value tw 
; 83.0 81.5 80.9 76.2 
16.294 100.0 95.0 92.8 98.5 88.8 H i 
30.696 100.0 100.7 102.2 102.5 100.5 99.1 97.6 bes a 
21.327 100.0 101.9 103.6 104.4 102.8 101.4 99.6 sng be 
9.368 100.0 97.7 98.8 97.7 95.0 93.3 92.6 ata ‘oa 
30.186 101.1 102.0 103.2 103.9 104.6 105.6 106.2 106. col 
7.483 102.5 103.9 104.5 105.3 105.3 105.7 106.7 108.0 one 
7.467 100.0 99.3 100.5 100.3 99.8 99.1 98.5 coe aaa 
3.965 100.0 98.5 i a on 


39. U.S. import price indexes by end-use category 


(December 1982= 100) 


Category 


Per- 
centage 
of 1980 

Trade 
Value 


Monthly Values 


Food, feeds, and beverages ............... 
Petroleum & products, excl. natural gas 
Raw materials, excluding petroleum .. 
Raw materials, nondurable ........ 
Raw materials, durable ... 
Capital. goods oie. 
Automotive vehicles parts and engines . 
Consumer goods 


- Data not available. 


40. U.S. export price indexes by Standard Industrial Classification ‘ 


Industry group 


1983 1984 


Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June 


Manufacturing: 
Food and kindred products (6/83 = 100) 
Tobacco manufactures 
Textile mill products ...... 
Apparel and related products 


Lumber and wood products, except furniture 


(6/83 = 100) 
Furniture and fixtures (9/83=100) ... 
Paper and allied products (3/81 = 100) 


Printing, publishing, and allied products . 
Chemicals and allied products (12/84=100) .... 
Petroleum and coal products (12/83= 100) 
Rubber and miscellaneous plastic products 
Leather and leather products .................. 
Stone, clay, glass, and concrete products .. 


Primary metal products (3/82 = 100) 
Fabricated metal products 0.0... 


Machinery, except electrical (9/78 = 100) 
Electrical machinery (12/80=100) ......... 


Transportation equipment (12/78 = 100) 


Scientific instruments; optical goods; clocks 


(6/77 =100) 


' SIC - based classification. 
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109.4} 108.3) 109.0} 112.7 


sada. ondenteves cde eananantnsescihigravtisisosbootnucagatacaseouaqeneceev 100.1) 101.0] 101.5) 100.1} 97.0} 97.9} 99.9] 99.5] 98.3 


100.0} 100.9] 101.8) 103.1) 103.5] 104.9] 105.2] 106.5] 107.1 
91.2) 94.7] 98.6] 104.3] 106.2] 103.6] 97.1] 94.7] 93.2 


99.7) 101.4] 103.3) 102.3] 101.3] 100.7] 100.3) 99.6] 99.7 
- 100.0} 101.6} 102.1] 100.7] 100.4} 101.3] 102.7] 102.0 


Gyenad 110.1} 105.0) 105.1] 104.0} 100.0} 95.8] 91.2! 92.7| 93.6 


| 135.1) 135.8] 137.4] 137.9] 138.0] 139.9] 140.4] 140.5] 140.6 
acces 107.4) 107.6) 108.0) 109.5} 110.7} 111.1] 111.3] 112.4] 111.9 
Shape enevee 150.8} 153.6] 155.7} 157.2) 157.8] 158.9} 160.5| 162.0] 162.9 


153.2] 156.0} 153.0] 154.9] 156.6] 156.0 


- Data not available. 


41. U.S. import price indexes by Standard Industrial Classification ' 
OE ee ee Eee eee 
1983 1984 1985 
Industry group a4. | 
Sept. Dec. March June Sept. Dec. March June Sept. 
+ + 
Manufacturing: | 
Food and kindred products (6/77=100) .....ecescccsseeseseeeeeeneneees 121.0 120.8 122.3 126.6 124.1 122.6 118.8 115.2 114.4 
Tobacco manufactures: .....c.--sccceeseeen ‘ 2 x s a bs " " s | 
Textile mill products (9/82=100) ... 99.5 103.3 104.4 103.8 104.3 104.7 102.8 101.0 100.4 | 
Apparel and related products (6/77 = 100) 123.2 126.5 128.1 129.6 133.9 138.2 135.6 133.0 135.9 
Lumber and wood products, except furniture 
(6/77=100) .. 128.3 125.0 129.4 121.1 117.3 120.0 116.3 120.6 417.5 | 
Furniture and fixtures (6/80=100) ..... 97.1 95.5 95.7 96.9 96.2 95.6 93.9 96.1 97.7 
Paper and allied products (6/77 = 100) 132.7 132.9 136.5 141.9 146.0 145.5 141.5 139.8 138.7 
Printing, publishing, allied products .... - - - - = - - = - 
Chemicals and allied products (9/82 = 100) 99.2 99.5 101.8 101.8 99.8 98.2 95.3 93.9 93.3 
Petroleum and coal products - - - - - - - - = 
Rubber and miscellaneous plastic products 
EG AG) HC) cree saat ces aeesseseneaecacaias to sbngancena cexnoansaaaasossnasonsenets 97.5 97.4 98.1 98.5 97.8 98.0 96.9 96.7 96.5 
Leather and leather products ......... as - - - - - - - - 3 
Stone, clay, glass, concrete products - - - - - - - - - 
Primary metal products (6/81 =100) .... 91.3 90.5 90.1 91.9 88.3 86.6 82.2 83.0 83.4 
Fabricated metal products (12/84= 100) - - - - - 100.0 99.0 99.1 101.1 
Machinery, except electrical (3/80 = 100) 98.0 98.0 97.8 97.1 95.5 94.1 91.8 93.4 96.6 
Electrical machinery (9/84 =100) ............. - - - - 100.0 98.6 95.1 95.8 94.5 
Transportation equipment (6/81 = 100) 107.8 110.3 110.6 111.6 110.7 112.9 113.1 114.2 114.8 
Scientific instruments optical goods; clocks 
(12/79 =100) Pas eee on graa Ce aa svessnoomrneccantadnncssusnsisisesse 93.5 94.3 94.0 95.5 94.4 93.2 90.7 91.7 94.7 
Miscellaneous manufactured commodities 
ES — OO) eee ete ha cs eect es SaccosemCatbeceessvensuncen steeinciesss 100.6 99.7 99.8 99.1 95.8 96.4 95.1 95.1 96.6 
1 SIC - based classification. - Data not available. | 


42. Indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, and unit costs, quarterly data seasonally adjusted 


(1977= 100) 
Caen a ee en SS :):._—0——55——..—U“L50"_ 
Annual 
average Quarterly Indexes 
Item 
1983 1984 1985 
4983 + | Feo 
| i] Ul IV | I Ul IV | i] Ul 
= = 7 —+ _— + 
Business: 
Output per hour of all PErsONS ..........s:seseseseereseesens 103.7} 102.2) 103.6} 104.3} 104.7| 105.7) 107.0 107.2} 108.0} 106.9} 107.3] 108.3 


Compensation per hour ........... 
Real compensation per hour .. 


Unit labor COSts se... ‘| seo! ise8| 1654; 1551| 1568 157.7; 1565| 158.0] 158.4 161.9 1626] 163.2 
Unit nonlabor payments 1455| 1398| 1446] 147.9| 149.1| 151.6| 157.2| 1585) 160.2) 159.1) 159.9) 160.5 
KenpHiCit eICeWeTAAOT a cscvernenicneecertreecertnne jso4| 1510| 151.7| 1527| 1542) 1556| 156.7| 1581] 159.0| 160.9] 161.7) 1623 


Nonfarm business: 
Output per hour of all persons 
Compensation per hour .......... 
Real compensation per hour . 
Unit labor costs ..... 
Unit nonlabor payments 
Implicit price deflator 


Nonfinancial corporations: 
Output per hour of all employees 
Compensation per hour ............: 
Real compensation per hour . 4 s # g : F 5 : ; F F 
Total unit costs sees adistpananttvess 155.2| 156.7; 155.2) 154.4) 154.7} 155.0} 155.0 457.5| 158.0} 160.2) 161.6) 161.1 

Unit labor costs .. 
Unit nonlabor costs * i i ‘ i 4 ; ; : 
Umit profits ......sssssseecsseessessnnccsneesssssnneesnsssnecsssessnennnecens aie 92.5| 111.8} 126.6| 135.9] 143.2) 151.1) 145.3) 150.7 150.4] 148.9} 160.1 
Unit nonlabor payMent ..........esecsesesereescseeneeseneeeenens 449.1] 142.3] 147.4 151.9) 154.2) 155.7} 158.9} 159.1 161.2] 162.2} 162.9] 165.9 
Implicit price deflator 


Manufacturing: 
Output per hour of all persons .... 
Compensation per hour ......... 
Real compensation per hour 

Unit labor costs 
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43. Annual indexes of multifactor productivity and related measures selected years 


(1977=100) 


Private business 


Productivity: 
Output per hour of all persons 
Output per unit of capital services 
Multifactor productivity .............. “ 
IS cicada ens ceetecencnviaveateeeaevanna nuestros 
Inputs: 
Hours of all persons 
Capital services. ........ 
Combined units of labor and capital input .......... 
Capital per hour or all Persons ........ceeseseeseseceens 


Private nonfarm business 


Productivity: 
Output per hour of all PErSONS .........ccceeeeseeeeeeees 
Output per unit of capital Services ..........ccceeeee 
Multifactor productivity .... 
Output 
Inputs: 
Hours of all persons . 
Capital services ............ 
Combined units of labor and capital input . Re 
Capital per hour of all perSOMS ..........c.scsssessesseeeeenee 


Manufacturing 


Productivity: 
Output per hour of all persons 
Output per unit of capital services 
Multifactor productivity ................ fe 
COR Sere cxas cere e nasa ears riinsreiis Agsasestvi Gaioscassons 
Inputs: 
Hours of all persons 
Capital Services 0.0... 
Combined units of labor and capital inputs ve 
Capital per hour of all Persons .........:-scsessecseseeseeseeee 


ae Se | 

86.1 94.8 94.5 97.6] 100.5 99.3 98.7; 100.6] 100.8] 103.7 
98.5} 103.0 92.0 96.1} 101.8) 100.3 95.6 94.1 89.5 92.3 
90.2 97.5 93.6 97.1} 101.0 99.7 97.6 98.3 96.8 99.6 
78.3 91.8 88.0 93.7; 105.5] 107.9] 106.4) 109.2) 106.3} 111.1 
90.8 96.8 93.1 95.9} 105.0] 108.6} 107.8) 108.5) 105.4) 107.2 
79.4 89.1 95.7 97.5| 103.6] 107.5] 111.4) 116.0} 118.8) 120.4 
86.7 94.1 94.0 96.5| 104.5) 108.2] 109.0) 111.0] 109.9} 111.6 
87.4 92.0) 102.8} 101.6 98.7 98.9] 103.3) 106.9) 1127} 112.3 
86.8 95.3 94.8 97.8} 100.6 99.0 98.2 99.6 99.9) 103.5 
98.6) 103.2 91.7 96.1) 101.9} 100.1 95.2 93.2 88.7 91.9 
90.7 97.9 93.6 97.2} 101.0 99.4 97.2 97.4 95.9 99.4 
77.8 91.7 87.6 93.6] 105.7} 108.0] 106.4); 108.7} 105.9) 111.3 
89.7 96.2 92.4 95.7| 105.1| 109.1} 108.4] 109.1] 106.0) 107.6 
78.9 88.8 95.6 97.4} 103.7{ 107.9} 111.7} 116.6) 119.4) 121.1 
85.9 93.6 93.5 96.3} 104.6) 108.7} 109.5} 111.6] 110.4) 112.0 
88.0 92.4) 103.4; 101.8 98.7 98.9] 103.1] 106.8) 1126) 112.6 
79.2 93.0 93.4 97.6} 100.9} 101.6} 101.7} 104.9) 107.1) 111.6 
91.8} 108.2 89.4 96.1} 101.5 99.5 90.7 89.9 82.9 87.6 
82.3 96.8 92.2 97.1} 101.1 100.8} 100.3} 104.9 
77.0 95.9 85.4 93.6} 105.3 106.1 99.3] 104.4 
97.3 92.7 93.5 
119.8) 119.2 

99.0 99.5 


44. Annual indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, unit costs, and prices, selected years 


(1977=100) 
_——_——_$.—$ rn a>» eee nn) apd 
Item 1950 1960 1970 1973 1975 1976 1978 1979 1980 1981 1982 1983 1984 
ae + 1 Ne 4. at 

Business: 
Output per hour of all persons 50.4 65.2 86.2 94.8 94.6 97.6 | 100.5 99.3 98.8 | 100.7 | 100.9 | 103.7 | 107.0 
Compensation per hour ....... 20.0 33.9 58.2 71.4 85.6 92.9 108.5 118.7 131.1 143.4 155.0 161.7 168.6 
Real compensation per hour . a 50.5 69.5 90.8 97.3 96.4 98.9 | 100.8 99.1 96.4 95.5 97.3 98.4 98.4 
Unit TABOF COSTS. soesesceccxracees “i soe 52.1 67.5 75.3 90.5 95.1 | 108.0 | 119.5 | 132.6 | 142.4 | 153.6 | 156.0 | 157.6 
Unit nonlabor payments .. zs 43.4 50.6 63.2 75.2 90.4 94.0 106.7 112.8 119.3 136.7 136.8 145.5 157.0 
Implicit price Geflator ................ccsssssssccssarsserseesersoee 41.0 51.6 66.0 75.3 90.4 94.7 107.5 117.2 128.1 140.4 147.9 152.4 157.4 

Nonfarm business: 
Output per hour of all persons . «| 96.3 68.3 86.8 95.3 94.8 97.8 | 100.6 99.0 98.3 99.8 | 100.0 | 103.4 | 106.2 
Compensation per hour .......... 21.9 35.7 58.7 71.8 86.1 93.0 | 108.6 | 118.4 | 130.6 | 143.1 | 154.5 | 162.0 | 168.7 
Real compensation per hour . 55.1 vfehh 91.5 97.9 96.9 99.0 | 100.8 98.8 96.0 95.3 97.0 98.6 98.4 
Unit labor Costs ........cseseseceseeeees 38.8 52.3 67.6 75.3 90.8 95.1 | 108.0 | 119.5 | 192.8 | 143.5 | 154.5 | 156.6 | 158.8 
Unit nonlabor payments 42.7 50.4 63.8 71.6 88.5 93.5 | 105.3 | 110.4| 1186 | 135.0 | 136.9 | 147.0 | 156.9 
Implicit price deflator 40.1 51.6 66.3 74.0 90.0 94.6 | 107.1 | 116.5 | 128.1 | 140.6 | 148.6 | 153.4 | 158.2 

Nonfinancial corporations: 
Output per hour of all employees - 68.0 87.4 96.4 95.5 98.2 | 100.8 | 100.6 99.7 | 101.6 | 102.6 | 106.1 | 108.5 
Compensation per hour ............. in - 37.0 59.4 71.9 86.1 929 | 108.4) 118.6 | 130.8 | 143.1 | 154.6 | 161.0 | 166.6 
Real compensation per hour .............. oe - 75.8 92.7 98.0 97.0 98.9 | 100.7 99.0 96.2 95.3 97.0 97.9 97.2 
Unit labor Costs 0.2... os - 54.4 68.0 74.5 90.2 94.6 | 107.5 | 117.8 | 131.2 | 140.9 | 150.6 | 151.8 | 153.6 
Unit nonlabor payments . - 54.6 63.1 70.6 90.8 95.0 | 104.2 | 106.9 | 117.4 | 135.1] 138.1 | 149.1 | 158.8 
Implicit price deflator - 54.5 66.3 73.2 90.4 94.7 | 106.4 | 114.1 | 126.4 | 138.9 | 146.3 | 150.9 | 155.4 

Manufacturing: 
Output per hour of all persons 49.4 60.0 79.2 93.0 93.4 97.6 | 100.9 | 101.6 | 101.7 | 104.9 | 107.1 | 111.6 | 115.6 
Compensation per hour aes ull welee 36.7 57.6 69.0 85.5 923 | 108.3 | 118.8 | 132.7 | 145.2 | 158.0] 163.4 | 169.4 
Real compensation per hour ...... 54.0 75.1 89.8 94.1 96.2 98.3 | 100.6 99.2 97.6 96.8 99.2 99.4 98.8 
Unit labor costs ............0+ 43.4 61.1 72.7 74.2 91.5 94.6 | 107.3 | 117.0 | 130.5 | 138.4 | 147.6 | 146.4 146.5 
Unit nonlabor payments 54.3 61.1 65.1 70.7 87.3 93.9 | 102.7 99.9 97.9 | 111.6 | 110.5 | 128.8 | 140.3 
Implicit price Aeflator ..........essesnssnesneessecsessnssneseneennes 46.6 61.1 70.5 73.2 90.3 94.4 | 106.0 | 112.0 | 120.9 | 130.6 | 136.7 | 141.2 | 144.7 


- Data not available. 


45. Unemployment rates in nine countries, quarterly data seasonally adjusted 


Annual average 
Country 


1984 1985 


fe 1983 1984 


Total labor force basis 


United! States <ccccccccessssssscscvavennnsscacsnseere - - 
Canada ........ se - - 
Australia .. 
Japan 


France 
Germany . 
Great Britain .. 


Civilian labor force basis 


United States .... - - 
Canada 


JAPAN ..---ssesesurcrseseneese : - - 


France 
Germany ..........+- 
Great Britain ..... 
Italy... 
Sweden .. 


1 Quarterly rates are for the first month of the quarter. 

2 Major changes in the Italian labor force survey, 
introduced in 1977, resulted in a large increase in persons 
enumerated as unemployed. However, many persons 
reported that they had not actively sought work in the past 
30 days, and they have been provisionally excluded for 
comparability with U.S. concepts. Inclusion of such persons 
would more than double the Italian unemployment rate 


9.3 91 8.8 8.5 8.5 8.4 8.1 
2.7 2.7 2.8 2.7 2.6 2.6 - 

9.4 9.8 10.0 10.2 10.3 10.2 10.2 
7.6 tat 7.8 UAE 7.8 7.8 7.8 
12.7 12.8 13.1 12.9 13.0 13.2 13.4 
6.0 5.9 5.7 5.5 5.3 5.5 - 

7.9 7.5 7.4 7.2 7.3 7.3 7.2 
11.5 71.2 11.6 qai2 Wasa 10.6 10.3 
9.4 9.2 8.8 8.6 8.5 8.5 8.2 
2.8 2.7 2.8 2.7 2.6 2.6 = 

9.6 10.1 10.3 10.4 10.5 10.5 10.5 
Tet 7.9 8.0 7.8 7.9 8.0 7.9 
12.8 12.9 13.2 13.0 13.1 13.3 13.5 
6.1 6.0 5.8 5.6 5.4 5.6 = 


shown. 

~ Data not available. 

NOTE: Quarterly and monthly figures for France, 
Germany, and Great Britain are calculated by applying 
annual adjustment factors to current published data and 
therefore should be viewed as less precise indicators of 
unemployment under U.S. concepts than the annual figures. 
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46. Annual data: Employment status of the civilian working-age population, ten countries 


(Numbers in thousands) 


Employment status and country 1975 1976 [ 1977 1978 1979 1980 1981 1982 1983 
Labor force 
United States .... 93,775| 96,158} 99,009] 102,251] 104,962] 106,940} 108,670 110,204} 111,550 
Canada ....... 9,974| 10,203] 10,500} 10,895) 11,231] 11,573) 11,904) 1 1,958] 12,183 
Australia .. 6,169 6,244 6,358 6,443 6,519 6,693 6,810 6,910 6,997 
Japan ... 52,530} 53,100) 53,820} 54,610} 55,210} 55,740) 56,320 56,980} 58,110 


21,600} 21 '840 22,100| 22,290] 22,470) 22,570] 22,640] 22,900) 22,800 
Germany . 26,130! 25,900} 25,870] 26,000] 26,240! 26,500} 26,610 26,640) 26,640 
Great Britain .. 25,130| 25,290] 25,430] 25,620] 25,710} 25,870} 25,870) 25,880 25,980 
Sey ee atrensane 20,300] 20,530] 20,630] 20,910] 21,210) 21,410] 21,450) 21 610 
Netherlands 4,890 4,950 5,010 5,100 5,290 5,500 5,560 5,720 
Sweden 4,149 4,168 4,203 4,262 4,312 4,326 4,350 4,369 


France .. 


Participation rate 
United States 61.2 61.6 62.3 63.2 63.7 63.8 63.9 64.0 64.0 
Canada ....... a 61.1 61.1 61.6 62.7 63.4 64.1 64.8 64.1 64.4 

63.2 62.7 62.7 62.0 61.7 62.2 62.0 61.8 61.5 

62.4 62.4 62.5 62.8 62.7 62.6 62.6 62.7 63.1 


France . 56.7 56.9 57.0 57.1 57.0 56.7 56.5 56.7 56.1 
Germany . aa? 54.4 53.8 53.4 53.3 53.3 53.2 52.9 52.5 52.8 
Great Britain .........ccseceseee ot 63.1 63.2 63.2 63.3 63.2 63.2 62.2 61.9 62.2 
BERRI ic craaccantvex ts ssasvesgsurcestssatesnne ae 47.5 47.8 48.0 47.7 47.8 48.0 48.0 47.4 47.2 
Netherlands 49.2 49.1 49.0 48.8 49.0 50.0 51.3 Leh |B 52.4 
Sweden 65.9 66.0 65.9 66.1 66.6 67.0 66.8 66.8 66.9 
Employed 
United States 88,752} 92,017| 96,048} 98,824) 99,303] 100,397} 99,526} 100,834 
Canada ....... 9,477 9,651 9,987} 10,395] 10,708} 11,006} 10,644) 10,734 
Australia .. 5,946 6,000 6,038 6,111 6,284 6,416 6,415 6,300 
Japan .. 52,020] 52,720] 53,370} 54,040| 54,600} 55,060} 55,620} 56,550 
France ..... 20,850} 21,030] 21,110] 21,110] 21,120} 20,950} 20,980] 20,840 
Germany . 25,010] 24,970] 25,130} 25,460| 25,730) 25,520) 25,060} 24,650 


Great Britain .. 24,000] 23,810) 23,840} 24,040] 24,360} 24,100} 23,190) 22,820) 22,650 
Italy .........+ 19,480) 19,600} 19,800] 19,870} 20,100) 20,380} 20,480} 20,430} 20,470 
Netherlands 4,570 4,630 4,700 4,750 4,830 4,960 4,990 4,930 4,890 
Sweden 4,056 4,083 4,093 4,109 4,174 4,226 4,218 4,213 4,218 


Employment-population ratio 
United States 56.1 56.8 57.9 59.3 59.9 59.2 59.0 57.8 57.9 
Canada ....... - 56.9 56.7 56.6 57.5 58.7 59.3 59.9 57.0 56.7 


Australia .. 60.1 59.7 59.2 58.1 57.9 58.4 58.4 57.3 55.4 
Japan 61.2 61.1 61.2 61.3 61.4 61.3 61.2 61.2 61.4 
France 54.3 54.3 54.3 54.1 53.6 53.1 52.3 51.9 51.3 
Germany . 52.5 52.0 51.6 51.5 51.7 51.6 50.7 49.4 48.8 
Great Britain .. 60.3 59.5 59.3 59.4 59.8 58.9 55.8 54.6 54.2 
Italy oe 46.1 46.1 46.3 45.9 45.9 46.1 45.9 45.2 44.7 
Netherlands 46.6 46.5 46.5 46.3 46.4 46.9 46.5 45.4 44.8 
Sweden 64.8 64.9 64.8 64.6 65.3 65.6 65.1 64.7 64.4 
Unemployed 
United States 7,929 7,406 6,991 6,202 6,137 7,637 8,273| 10,678] 10,717 
Canada ...... 690 726 849 908 836 865 898 1,314 1,448 
Australia .. 302 298 358 405 408 409 394 495 697 
Japan .. 1,000 1,080 1,100 1,240 1,170 1,140 1,260 1,360 1,560 
France . 900 990 1,070 1,180 1,360 1,450 1,690 1,920 1,960 
Germany . 890 890 900 870 780 770 1,090 1,580 1,990 
Great Britain .. 1,130 1,480 1,590 1,580 1,350 1,770 2,680 3,060 3,330 
Ln pabopeereyree 610 700 740 760 810 830 920 1,020 1,140 
Netherlands ... 250 260 250 260 270 330 510 630 830 
Sweden 67 66 75 94 88 86 108 137 151 
Unemployment rate 

Winked States. ceptheacc.-.:cseseulbansnccsrctt thseedaccma teat : ‘i y ; “ id 7.6 9.7 9.6 
Canada iW eudaa taupe crissy goevestcbabantsaan Bo seuss add obs yc vtee ml ; : i ; ; ‘i ra) 11.0 11.9 
Australia .. 5.8 7.2 10.0 
Japan .. ns i 5 # 5 if 2.2 2.4 27 
BSPAIIOG cadet enous cMiearana veers tenastooaticeasevseiovas Rae x & i F ‘ F 7S 8.4 8.6 
CROTINII IY ics cned et -chczs captthes manera tucsiceias ON 4 4 i ig 4 4 41 5.9 7.5 
Great Britain .. * 10.4 11.8 12.8 
Italy. sates.sss F 

Netherlands = = oe 


Sweden ...... 
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47. Annual indexes of productivity and related measures, twelve countries 


(1977 =100) 
Ca a eee ee Se ee a a a ce 
Item and country 1960 1970 1973 1975 1976 1978 1979 1980 1981 1982 1983 1984 
—— —- = 
Output per hour - is [ | 
ites <deceaut ne Pao act ah an a te 2 60.0 79.2 93.0 93.4 97.6 | 100.9] 101.6 | 101.7] 104.9} 107.1 111.6 | 115.6 
oe 50.3 76.8 91.3 91.0 96.2 | 101.4] 104.2 | 101.9] 104.0 | 101.1 107.6 | 111.9 
oA : in... 22.0 61.4 80.2 85.3 93.3) 107.9| 117.4| 1286] 135.7 | 145.4 | 152.8 | 167.4 
si beri 32.8 59.9 78.3 86.0 95.0 | 1064] 112.0} 119.7 | 126.5 | 1286) 137.0 = 
? SL OTTH Sissnatee eo ENP sores PERI Ay oR ae ne 36.4 65.3 82.8 94.4 98.0 | 102.4] 1083 | 1143 | 1162] 1153] 1188} 123.6 
Eranoe a a reese totes sacs Buakaasebatveenne 36.3 69.3 82.0 88.4 949 | 105.9} 1106] 1124] 116.0] 123.5 |- 128.8) 135.2 
rmany . 39.8 70.9 83.4 89.8 96.2 | 1025 | 107.4] 108.4] 1103} 1116] 1168} 122.3 
el ae 36.5 ToT, 90.9 91.4 98.9 | 103.0] 1105] 1169 121.0] 123.4 | 1264) 134.4 
etherlands 31.7 63.0 80.1 85.1 96.1 | 1066] 112.1} 1146] 118.7] 121.67) 130.4 z 
seseee 54.6 81.7 94.7 96.8 997 | 101.8 | 107.2 | 1093 | 109.7] 1127} ° 119.4) 121.4 
assesses 42.3 80.7 948 | 100.2] 101.7| 1028] 1109] 1127] 113.2) 1165) 1264 | 134.9 
53.8 776 93.1 94.5 99.4 | 101.6] 102.1 99.9 | 106.1 110.9 | 118.3] 123.0 
Output 
United States 50.7 77.0 95.9 85.4 93.6 | 105.3} 108.2} 1035] 106.1 99.3 | 104.4] 115.3 
Canada 41.5 75.1 94.6 92.3 98.1 104.9 | 110.9] 107.7 | 108.8 96.4 | 102.2 | 110.6 
Japan 17.9 65.3 87.4 82.2 93.2 | 107.3] 118.0] 130.7) 139.0] 148.6 | 160.1 180.3 
Belgium .. 41.6 78.0 95.7 92.1 99.4| 101.6 | 104.2 | 107.3 | 1048] 104.8) 106.2 = 
Denmark 48.2 81.7 95.4 94.8 99.4] 100.7 | 107.2 |. 112.1 108.5 | 108.2] 115.0| 123.6 
France 35.4 73.3 88.6 90.0 96.1 103.4 | 106.1 106.6 | 104.9 | 105.1 106.4 | 108.0 
Germany ... 49.2 86.0 95.2 90.4 97.6 | 101.3} 106.1 106.6 | 1046] 101.4] 1025] 106.5 
Wally ..sssesees 37.4 78.0 90.5 86.9 97.9 | 101.8} 1086] 115.4) 114.3} 111.6 | 109.0} 113.1 
Netherlands . 44.1 82.7 94.2 91.7 99.1 102.8 | 105.5] 107.3] 107.3) 105.2} 106.3 = 
Norway 55.1 87.0 99.5 | 101.0 | 101.4 98.2 | 100.3 | 101.3 | 100.1 99.9 98.7 | 101.2 
Sweden 52.6 925 | 100.3 | 106.1 106.1 97.3 | 103.6} 104.0] 1006] 100.1 106.0 | 113.2 
71.0 94.6 | 104.6 96.1 98.1 100.6 | 100.6 91.8 86.2 86.8 89.0 92.0 
Total hours 
Par gidceai Ss tears Ne ies coche PE cess ccncecsesoc ch excencate Basu nesecrcbebvcnsssnonscccunes 84.4 97.3 | 103.1 91.4 95.9 | 104.4] 106.5 | 101.7 | 101.1 92.7 93.5 99.8 
Canada ..... 82.6 97.7 | 103.6 | 101.4] 102.0] 103.4) 106.4 | 105.7 | 104.6 95.4 94.9 98.9 
Japan .... 81.5 | 106.4} 109.0 96.4 99.9 99.5 | 100.5 | 1016] 1024] 102.2 | 104.8 | 107.7 
Belgium . 127.1 130.2 | 122.3 | 107.1 104.6 95.6 93.0 89.7 82.8 81.6 775 
Denmark 132.4 | 125.1 115.2 | 100.4 | 101.4 98.3 99.0 98.0 93.4 93.9 96.8 99.9 
France ..... 97.6 | 105.7 | 108.0 | 101.9 | 101.3 97.6 95.9 94.8 90.4 85.0 82.6 79.9 
Germany .. 423.6 | 121.3 | 114.2] 100.6) 101.5 98.8 98.8 98.4 94.8 90.8 87.7 87.0 
102.3 | 107.4 99.6 95.4 99.0 98.8 98.2 98.7 94.5 90.5 86.2 84.2 
139.1 131.1 A177 al 107-84), 103.1 96.4 94.1 93.7 90.4 86.5 81.5 
101.0} 106.4) 105.1 104.3 | 101.7 96.5 93.6 92.6 91.3 88.6 82.7 83.4 
424.4 | 1146] 105.7 | 105.9 | 104.3 94.6 93.4 92.3 88.9 85.9 83.9 83.9 
United Kingdom .... 43187) 121.9 1124) 101.7 98.7 99.0 98.6 91.9 81.3 78.2 75.2 74.8 
Compensation per hour 
United States .... 36.7 57.6 69.0 85.5 923 | 1083] 1188] 1327) 145.2 | 158.0 | 163.4 | 169.4 
Canada .... 27. 46.5 59.2 78.2 8991 106.7] 118.3] 130.6 | 151.5 | 167.2 | 1785 | 181.4 
Japan ... 8.9 33.9 55.7 85.4 91.4 4059 | 1128] 121.2] 130.2 | 1369] 141.5 | 146.0 
RG egiONYa cts tts descencnenccatatezetoverersonnecnscssssnnssconececcectssnnsnpacecnrvenezassanee 13.9 34.7 53.6 79.0 g9.4| 107.9 | 117.5 | 130.2| 144.7 | 1520] 164.9 = 
Denmark . 12.6 36.3 56.1 81.0 904 110.2 | 123.2] 135.9] 149.7 | 165.4] 1726 | 1828 
France . 2 ss\l Set ek 36.5 52 76.6 88.8 | 113.7 | 129.7] 148.1 171.3 | 2027 227%) 247.5 
Germany . vc potas, So Ee ie, Bre ets arene 18.8 48.1 67.6 84.8 91.4 | 107.7 | 115.4] 125.0] 133.8] 140.9 | 146.7) 1521 
ILM ee ceece ee oicceeescce orem toopsconcecesecdechencussoeesedSaossszssess 8.3 26.1 43.7 70.2 84.1 414.5 | 134.7] 160.2 | 197.1 | 237.3 277.0 | 306.0 
Netherlands 12.2 38.5 60.1 81.9 92.1 408.7 | 117.3 | 1235] 130.3 | 139.4 | 147.3 = 
NORE ee ae ce Sean | 15.8 37.9 54.6 77.2 gs.9 | 110.0| 116.0] 128.0] 1428) 156.1 173.8 | 185.6 
SECIS ere ora crerertee rene ce nesercc otaurernnevocenatrsnasit 14.7 38.5 54.2 77.3 91.5 | 111.4] 120.1 133.6 | 148.1 158.9 | 173.2 | 192.0 
United Kingdom ... 14.9 30.9 45.0 75.1 88.9 | 1168} 137.1 162.8 | 185.6 | 2018) 2162 | 233.4 
Unit labor costs: National currency basis: 
Diipartestt Stents a aoe eects ccennvvs ecencaesorccaeyondonasvsccortovsone 61.1 (2a 74.2 91.5 o46| 107.3] 117.0 | 190.5] 138.4] 147.6] 146.4.) 146.5 
ETN Cc tac cccatrcoee pest cc ssseaeboasitibnssalecVdetveenzessecerene 53.9 60.6 64.8 86.0 93.5 | 105.3) 1135 | 128.1 145.7 | 165.4] 165.9] 162.1 
Japan ...... 40.5 55.2 69.4 | 100.1 97.7 98.2 96.1 94.2 95.9 94.4 92.6 87.2 
BRQN LIM issscosssderctt eaaseeve ceded aA 57.9 68.5 91.9 94.1 101.4 | 1049] 1089] 114.4] 1183 | 120.4 = 
Here TAT eres eee ac etosscenctein ooeecerpesesnstouoenstandesescnae 34.5 55.6 67.8 85.8 923 | 1076| 113.7] 1189] 1288| 1435 | 1453) 147.8 
France .... = eee 41.6 52.6 63.6 86.7 93.6 | 107.4] 117.3 | 131.7 | 147.7 | 164.1 176.5 | 183.1 
Germany 47.3 67.9 81.0 94.4 950 | 105.0 | 107.5 | 1153] 121.3 | 1262] 1256) 124.3 
Italy ..... 22.8 36.0 48.1 77A 85.1 414.2 | 121.9] 197.0] 1629] 1924] 219.2 | 227.7 
Netherlands .. 38.3 61.1 75.1 96.2 959 | 101.9 | 104.7} 107.8 | 1098} 114.6 | 113.0 = 
sats 29.0 46.4 57.6 79.7 89.1 108.1 408.2 | 117.0| 130.2] 138.5 | 1456) 152.9 
spe 34.8 47.7 57.2 7A 90.0 | 108.4] 1083] 1186 | 130.9] 1363 | 137.1 142.3 
27.6 39.8 48.3 79.4 g95| 114.9| 1343 163.0] 1749] 181.9] 1828] 189.8 
Unit labor costs: U.S. dollar basis: 
United States .. 61.1 72.7 74.2 91.5 o46| 107.3] 117.0 | 130.5] 1384] 1476] 1464 | 1465 
Canada ..... 59.0 61.7 68.8 89.8 | 100.7 98.1 103.0) 116.4} 129.1 142.3 | 143.1 133.0 
Japan ..... 30.2 41.3 68.6 90.4 gg.2| 1262) 117.9] 1118] 116.4 | 101.2 | 104.4 98.4 
Belgium .. 30.4 41.8 63.2 89.8 87.4 | 115.6] 128.1 133.6 | 110.7 92.6 84.4 = 
Denmark 30.1 44.5 67.6 89.8 91.7 | 117.3 | 129.7} 126.8 | 108.4 | 103.2 95.3 85.7 
(Sister eek ieee 41.7 46.8 70.4 99.5 963 | 117.3] 135.5 | 1534] 1334] 1226) 113.9} 103.0 
GIOFMANNY oasssssscsssccsssssssnscceccsssonseseccenesnsnnnssncesnoseceneessunnsseet 26.3 43.2 71.0 89.2 876 | 1216] 1362] 1475 | 1249) 1207) 114.1 101.4 
Helly, <sescsesescssensnconsccccencececsondscssnunnnsnctnrecceceeeessavabssecesensegcerees 32.5 50.6 73.1 104.3 905 | 115.6 | 1295 | 141.4 | 1263 | 1254] 127.4 | 114.5 
Netherlands . 24.9 41.4 66.3 93.5 89.0 | 115.7 | 128.1 133.2 | 108.2 | 105.2 97.2 
Nomay .. 21.7 34.5 53.4 81.4 86.9 | 109.7] 1138] 126.2] 120.6 | 114.1 106.2 99.7 
Sweden 30.1 444 58.7 83.2 923} 107.2| 1129 | 125.3 | 115.4 96.9 79.8 76.9 
United Kingdom .. 426.4 | 163.4 | 2172] 2029} 182.2) 158.8) 145.4 


- Data not available. 
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48. Occupational injury and illness incidence rates by industry, United States 


Industry and type of case’ 


Incidence rates per 100 full-time workers? 


1977 = 1978 1979 | 1980 1981 1982 
ad | 


PRIVATE SECTOR® 


Total CASES ciscccnssercesecessesececesasasessucsassressssessecorossssstorsessausnsnesvansnsecentucensaseassutceress 
Lost workday cases ... 
Lost workdays 


Total cases 
Lost workday cases 
Lost workdays 


Total cases 
Lost workday cases ... 
OS EWOFK DEY S sis sncersssenchsazeose-csvestectsacnestsorsnaasscwtsuberas nyssensasuasavnashs 


Construction 
TOtelGASOS for ciseascapsteet eaionsccs 
Lost workday cases 
Lost workdays dis 
General building contractors: 
Total cases .......... 
Lost workday cases 
Lost workdays 
Heavy construction contractors: 
Total cases ..........00. 
Lost workday cases 
Lost workdays 
Special trade contractors: 
Total cases .............. 
Lost workday case: 
Lost workdays 


Total cases 
Lost workday cases 
Lost workdays 


Durable goods 

Lumber and wood products: 
Total CaSeS «0... 
Lost workday cases .. 


Lost workdays 
Furniture and fixtures 
AVAL SASS Sot ea ccis cobs eden ocishiccdeehlos ovacessteadtiaedvsniadesdesdicbcranescnnrdes AGestnigh 
Lost workday cases 
Lost workdays 
Stone, clay, and glass products: 
Total cases sidsa 
Lost workday cases .. 
Lost workdays 
Primary metal industries: 
Total cases 
Lost workday cases .. 
Lost workdays 
Fabricated metal products: 
Total cases 
Lost workday cases 
RASS MACUSER laere ofan Ceres ona cash ci feds anc asaayorilipcacaasiceare cevasue se ppegeacadaamnsfboees graesak Kose 
Machinery, except electrical: 
Total cases 
Lost workday cases .. 
Lost WOrkdayS ......ccseseeeneees 
Electric and electronic equipment: 
Total cases 
Lost workday cases . 
Lost workdays ..........0 
Transportation equipment: 
Total cases 
Lost workday cases . 
LOSt WOKKGDAYS sscscicercscctsogsisesssecccsvanseahipaveeoscesndsndtn 
Instruments and related products: 
Total cases 
Lost workday cases . 
Lost workdays ied 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries: 
Total cases 
Lost workday cases . 
Lost workdays 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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ks ‘ 2 = 8.3 77 
5 f : = 3.8 3.5 
. bs i : 61.7| 58.7 
2 z * = 12.3, 11.8 
z 5 = 5.9 5.9 
i a , = 82.8] 86.0 
2 3 E 2 11.6] 10.5 
: . . = 6.2 5.4 
. . “ 146.4) 137.3 
. : : . 15.1] 14.6 
* cs . “ 6.3 6.0 
e : = 113.1] 115.7 
= - - - 15.1] 14.1 
: - - _ 6.1 5.9 
: - - - 107.1] 112.0 
. = - - 14.9| 15.1 
- - - - 6.0 5.8 
= - - - 106.0) 113.1 
- - - “ 15.2| 14.7 
- - - 2 6.6 6.2 
- = - - 119.3] 118.6 
- - - - 14.5] 10.2 
- - - - 54 44 
- - - - 82.0] 75.0 
- - = - 17.6| 16.9 
- - - = 9.0 8.3 
- - - - 158.4) 153.3 
- - - - 15.1] 13.9 
- - - - 6.2 55 
- - - - 91.9] 85.6 
- - - - 14.1] 13.0 
- - - - 6.9 6.1 
- - - - 122.2) 112.2 
- . - - 14.4 12.4 
- - - - 67 5.4 
- - - - 121.3) 101.6 
- - - - 17.5| 15.3 
- - - - 75 6.4 
- - - - 109.9 102.5 
- - - - 12.9] 107 
- - - - 5.1 4.2 
: - - - 74.9| 66.0 
- - - - 7.4 6.5 
. - - - 3.1 27 
- - - - 48.4 42.2 
* - - - 9.8 9.2 
“ - : - 46 4.0 
“ - - - 78.1] 72.2 
a : - - 6.5 5.6 
> - - 27 2.3 
- - - - 39.2| 37.0 
s : - - 10.7 9.9 
a - - - 4.4 44 
* < - - 68.3] 69.9 


1983 1984 
—__———— 
7.6 8.0 
3.4 3.7 
58.5 63.4 
11.9 12.0 
6.1 6.1 
90.8 90.7 
8.4 9.7 
4.5 5.3 
125.1 160.2 
14.8 15.5 
6.3 6.9 
118.2 128.1 
14.4 15.4 
6,2 6.9 
113.0 121.3 
15.4 14.9 
6.2 6.4 
122.4 131.7 
14.8 15.8 
6.4 TA, 
119.0 130.1 
10.0 10.6 
4.3 47 
73.5 77.9 
18.3 19.6 
9.2 9.9 
163.5 172.0 
14.1 15.3 
5.7 6.4 
83.0 101.5 
13.1 13.6 
6.0 6.6 
112.0 120.8 
12.4 13.3 
5.4 6.1 
103.4 115.3 
15.1 16.1 
6.1 6.7 
96.5 104.9 
9.8 10.7 
3.6 41 
58.1 65.8 
6.3 6.8 
2.6 2.8 
41.4 45.0 
8.4 9.3 
3.6 4.2 
64.5 68.8 
5.2 5.4 
2.1 2.2 
35.6 37.5 
9.9 10.5 
4.0 4.3 
66.3 70.2 


48. —Continued Occupational injury and illness incidence rates by industry, United States | 


Incidence rates per 100 full-time workers? | 
Industry and type of case’ = T | 


v 1976 1977 1978 1979 1980 1981 1982 1983 1984 | 
= 


—4 a 4. t 


Nondurable goods 

Food and kindred products: 
Total cases 
Lost workday cases . 
Lost workdays 
Tobacco manufacturing: | 
Total cases 
Lost workday cases 
Lost workdays 
Textile mill products: 


Total cases - - - - - 8.8 7.6) 7.4 8.0 

Lost workday cases ae - - - - - 3.2 2.8 2.8 3.0 

Lost workdays 2 = bs - 2 59.2 53.8; 51.4] 54.0 } 
Apparel and other textile products: i 

Total cases - - - - - 6.3 6.0 6.4 6.7 

Lost workday cases ~ - - - - 2.2 2.1 2.4 2.5 


Lost workdays ............. - - - - - 35.0 36.4 40.6 40.9 
Paper and allied products: 

Total cases - - - - - 11.6 10.6 10.0 10.4 

Lost workday cases rere - - - - - 5.4 4.9 4.5 4.7 

Lost workdays = - - - - - 103.6 99.1 90.3 93.8 
Printing and publishing: 

Total cases - - - - - 6.7 6.6 6.6 6.5 

Lost workday cases - - - - - 3.0 2.8 2.9 2.9 


Lost WorkdayS ......sseseeeese - - - - - 47.4 45.7 44.6 46.0 
Chemicals and allied products: 

Total cases - - - - - 6.6 S37; 5.5 §.3 

Lost workday cases = - - - - - 3.0 2.5 2.5 2.4 

Lost workdayS ......:000 cae - - - - - 48.1 39.4 42.3 40.8 
Petroleum and coal products: 

Total cases = - - - - - 6.7 5.3 5.5 6.4 


Lost workday cases .. 
Lost workdays = 
Rubber and miscellaneous plastics products: 


Total cases - - - - - 14.6 12.7 13.0 13.6 

Lost workday cases .. - - - - - v2 6.0 6.2 6.4 

Lost workdays ..........+++ - - - - - 117.4 100.9 101.4 104.3 
Leather and leather products: 

Total cases : - - - - - M15 9.9 10.0 10.5 

Lost workday cases . - - - - - 5A 4.5 44 4.7 

Lost workdays - - - - - 82.6 86.5 87.3 94.4 


Total cases 
Lost workday cases .... aa F 2 i 
LOSt WOrKGAYS ......c.esesecscesesesteeneneseees - - - - - 100.6 96.7 94.9 105.1 


Total CASES .........:cceee - - - - - 7.3 7.2 3 7.4 
Lost workday cases 5 - - - - - 3.1 3.1 a 3.3 
Lost workdays - - - - - 45.3 45.5 47.8 50.5 


Wholesale trade: 


Total CASES .......ecseereeeees - - - - - 7.7 Hon 7.0 7.2 

Lost workday cases or - - - - - 3.6 3.4 3.2 3.5 

Lost workdays - - - - - 54.7 52.1 50.6 55.5 
Retail trade: 

Total CASES ......-ceseeeeee - - - - - To 7.2 7.3 75 

Lost workday cases ff - - - - - 2.9 2.9 3.0 3.2 

Lost workdays - - - - - 414 42.6 46.7 48.4 


Finance, insurance, and real estate 


Total cases 
Lost workday cases ... 


LOSt WOFKGAYS .....ceccceceseseseseneeenenesees ai - - - - - 11.6 13.2 12.8 13.6 
Services 

Total cases .......... es - - - - - 5.0 4.9 5.1 5.2 

Lost workday cases a - - - - - 2.3 2.3 2.4 2:5 

Lost workdays - - 35.9 35.8 37.0 41.1 


1 Total cases include fatalities. EH = total hours worked by all employees during calendar year. 

2 The incidence rates represent the number of injuries and illnesses or lost 200,000 = base for 100 full-time equivalent workers (working 40 hours per 
workdays per 100 full-time workers and were calculated as: week, 50 weeks per year.) 
(N/EH) X 200,000, where: 3 Excludes farms with fewer than 11 employees since 1976. 


N = number of injuries and illnesses or lost workdays. - Data not available. 


New from BLS 


aN 


SALES PUBLICATIONS 
Area Wage Surveys 


These bulletins cover office, professional, technical, maintenance, 
custodial, and material movement jobs in major metropolitan 
areas. The annual series of 70 is available by subscription 
for $102 per year. Individual area bulletins are also 
available separately. Published in November were: 


Albany—Schenectady—Troy, New York, Metropolitan Area, 
September 1985. Bulletin 3030-44, 29 pp., $1.25 (GPO Stock 
No. 829-001-00044-6). 


Cleveland, Ohio, Metropolitan Area, September 1985. Bulletin 
3030-45, 39 pp., $1.75 (GPO Stock No. 829-001-00045-4). 


Poughkeepsie, New York, Metropolitan Area, September 1985. 
Bulletin 3030-43, 22 pp., $1 (GPO Stock No.829-001-00043-1). 


Periodicals 


CPI Detailed Report. The September issue provides a comprehen- 
sive report on price movements for the month, plus 
statistical tables, charts, and technical notes. 77 pp., 
$4 ($25 per year). 


Current Wage Developments. The October issue includes selected 
wage and benefit changes, work stoppages in September 1985, 
major agreements expiring in November, and statistics on com- 
pensation changes. 50 pp., $2 ($21 per year). 


Employment and Earnings. The November issue covers employ- 
ment and unemployment developments in October, plus 
regular statistical tables on national, State, and area employ- 
ment, hours, and earnings. 143 pp., $4.50 ($31 per year). 


Occupational Outlook Quarterly. The Fall issue features articles 
on intelligence, workers, archivists and curators, counselors, 
adult and vocational teachers, gem cutters; and the shrinking 
middle class. 36 pp., $3 ($11 per year). 


Producer Price Indexes. The September issue includes a 
comprehensive report on price movements for the month, plus 
regular tables and technical notes. 179 pp., $4.25 ($29 per 
year). 


U.S. Department of State Indexes of Living Costs Abroad, 
Quarters Allowances, and Hardship Differentials. October 
1985. Tabulations computed quarterly by the Department of 
States for use in establishing allowances to compensate 


American civilian government employees for costs and hard- 
ships related to assignments abroad. The information is 
also used by many business firms and private organizations to 
assist in establishing private compensation systems. 8 pp., 
$2.75 ($10 per year). 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


(Single copies available upon request while supplies last.) 


Area Wage Summaries 


Ann Arbor, MI., October 1985. 5 pp. 

Biloxi—Gulfport and Pascagoula—Moss Point, MS., September 
1985. 5 pp. 

Binghamton, NY., August 1985. 4 pp. 

Las Vegas—Tonopah, NV., October 1985. 5 pp. 

Sherman—Denison, TX, September 1985. 6 pp. 


BLS Reports 


Employment in Perspective: Women in the Labor Force (formerly 
called Working Women), Third Quarter 1985. Report 725, 3 
pp. Describes women’s employment situation in the third 
quarter and summarizes information on women who are self- 
employed. 


BLS Summaries 


Occupational Earnings in Banking, Selected Metropolitan Areas, 
1985. Summary 85-11 (No. 1 of 2). 5 pp. 


Special Advisories 
Department Store Inventory Price Indexes—July 1985. 


To Order: 


Sales Publications: Order bulletins by title, bulletin number, and 
GPO stock number from the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402, or from 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Publications Sales Center, P.O. 
Box 2145, Chicago, IL 60690. Subscriptions, including microfiche 
subscriptions, are available only from the Superintendent of 
Documents. All checks—including those that go the Chicago 
Regional Office—should be made payable to the Superintendent 
of Documents. 


Other Publications: Request from the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
U.S. Department of Labor, Room 2421, 441 G Street, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20212, or from the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Chicago Regional Office, P.O. Box 2145, Chicago, IL 60690. 
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